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82 On the best Means for conducting meteorological 

Qur observations relate to the whole of that space; which he 
would therefore divide into four equid parts, to each of which a 
set of observations should distinctly relate. I suppose, in order 
to obtain far* better comparisony the heat of the day, tlie cold of 
the night, and the two intervening spaces of middle temperature, 
as also the duration of other phaenomena, with reference to these 
four periods. He deprecates the objectio!i of making the ob¬ 
servations by this means too laborious, tlmugh it is clear, that only 
persons of hxed or sedentary habits could comply wiili such a 
rule; which /or that reason it would not be advisable to make 
a general one. 

With regard to the variations of tlie barometer and thermo¬ 
meter, he thinks tluit, for want of knowing the elevation of the 
place above the sea in the former case, and its annual mean 
temperature in the latter, wc arc often at a loss duly to appre¬ 
ciate the absolute measures, usually given of the height of each 
in the scale : he would therefore have tiie vaiiatioiis all put down 
relatively ; that is, the haroiueter at such a time so many tenths 
phis or minnSy with reference to a fixed ynean height; and the 
temperature in like manner so many degrees pins or ininus^ 
with reference to a given mean temperature. This method 
would accord perfectly well with the mode of expressing the 
variation by curveSyOi which I gave a specimen, with a view to a 
particular object many years since, in the Philosophical Maga- 
zine*; and which I have since applied more extensively in the 
second volume of the Climate of London. Rut, before it can 
be brought into successful practice for any given station, we 
must have for that station a Miificicnt series of observations with 
good instruments to enable us to fix pretty accurately its local 
mean^ as to both instruments; which being obtained, sueli plus 
and minus results would speak a very intelligible language, and 
in the case of curves being used with a given scale, an universal 
one. 

The writer of the letter proceeds to observe, that the mean 
temperature of a year, taken as a whole, has a certain influence 
on its productiveness in an figricultural sense; but that the ir¬ 
regular distributio7i of the Iicat, even in a warm year, may ren¬ 
der it a barren one. To pursue the inquiry into this interesting 
part of the subject, he views the day whether in winter or sum¬ 
mer warm or cold, with reference to the mean heat of the 
decade in which it stands; a method which may sometimes give 
more warm days in the winter than in the summer half year. 

In order to the establishment of a common mode of gradua¬ 
tion in meteorological instiumcncs, he proposes that dcciiiigl 
divisions mi the scale be adopted in all cases. As he emplovs 

^ Vol. vii. p. 365, &c. 
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I. On the discordant Ophiians delivered hy the Chemists who 
gave Evidence on the Trials of the Insurance Question 
Severn, King^ and Co, versus the Fire O^ces* Jiy M. Ri¬ 
cardo^ Esq. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sill,—OH cominentJn^ upon the diheordant opinions which 
were given on the trial of Messrs. Severn and Co. relative to some 
of the properties of oil, and which have been put on record in the 
last Number of the Philosophical Magazine, it is unnecessary for 
me to olFer any apology to those gentlemen the correctness of 
whose doctrines I have presumed to call in question. Opinions 
upon scientihe subjects, or indeed upon any other, which are 
pubiTcly promulgated, become public property, and are open to 
the observations and criticisms of any one who chooses to descant 
upon them; and in freely canvassing such opinions, it is always to 
be understood that the doctrines only are criticised and not the 
person? advancing them; nothing personal is meant; that esti¬ 
mation in which, as men of science, they are so highly held, 
and that respect to which they have become so justly entitled, 
and which no one feels more warmly than the individual vvho is 
now addressing you, are not in the slightest degree lessened bv 
the casual advancement of doctrines which on examination may 
not 6e found perfectly tenable. The question at issue, however, 
is not the truth or falsehood of an hy))othesis; but it is as to the 
existence of facts, facts that no doubt may and will be clearly 
proved to the satisfaction, or 1 should rather say to the convic¬ 
tion, of all parties. Hypotheses or theories may be disputed, but 
the facts themselv.es cannot be disproved; and whether oil is de¬ 
composable below a certain heat, whether it gives out inflamma¬ 
ble vapour, and whether it is easily or difficultly heated, may be 
as clearly proved, if the trial is made unbiased by party feeling, 
as any problem in mathematics. 

The observations which I propose to make are upon the evi¬ 
dence which was given on the trial, without any reference to ex¬ 
periments that may have been subsequently made; and I shall 
VoK 57. No. 273. Jan. 1821. A 2 com- 






4 Discordant Opinions of Chemists 

commence them with an examination of the second points, as 
stated in your last Magazine, which each party wished to esta¬ 
blish ; the gentlemen on the one side maintaining tliat oil kept 
at a heat of StiO degrees for two months, underwent no change 
whatever, excepting becoming darker and thicker ; that by such 
operation it did nut become at all more iuflammalile.” The 
gentlemen on the other side asserting, ‘‘ that oil ke|)t at the heat 
and during the time above mentioned did become changed, that 
partial decomposition took j)lace, and that it became more in¬ 
flammable/' Here then there is a decided contradiction of facts. 
The above assertion on the plaintiffs* side was made by Dr* 
Thomson, and was corroborated by most of the other wit nesses, with 
perhaps some slight modifications. Thev all allowed that an 
aqueous vapour was given out, wliich condensed a'nd fell back iii 
the boiler, and that the blackness of the oil was occ-isioned by 
carbon being deposited, 'rins acjuecuis vapour, as it is termed, 
could not be the result of water mcehanicallv combined with the 
oil, because the whole of that, if there were anv,w'ould he expelled 
before it arrivetl at the heat of SGO degrees. Now this vapour 
continues to he produced the whole of the tnno it is submitted 
to this heat. Atpicoiis vapour cannot be formed from oil without 
that oil undergoing some decomposition. The hydrogen and 
oxygen that leave the oil to form this vaj)our must disarrange, 
its elementary constituents, and the residue must he a compound 
of a new order. Carbonic acid gas, it is stated, is given out, which 
cannot be produced without some further change taking' place. 
Thus, Sir, on their own admission, we see that oil docs undergo 
a change more than merely in colour and density, and that a 
decomposing process is going forward all the time it is submitted 
to that heat. It is somewlmt surprising, that men to whose 
opinions so inucli importance is attaelicd, and who are looked 
up to with so much deference, should not have made themselves 
acquainted with every circumstance that was necessary to enable 
them to give u correct opinion upon every point on which they 
might be examined, particularly when so much time was allowed 
them between the two trials to gain all the information possible. 
That which was termed aqueous vapour, is in fact not simply 
aqueous vapour, but combined with an inflammable vapoui^ and a 
large portion of acetic acid, which is formed in the oil: their 
calling it aqueous vapour at least demonstrates that they assumed 
it was so without provingit; and if they admit assumption in onein- 
stance, their opponents mayjustly charge them with it in others; for 
they ascertained the vapour to be acid, and that it was acetic acid*. 

All 

♦ It may br said, this is not a new fact; as it was well known, and had 
teen noticed in chemical works, that acetic acid comes over with the vapour 

that 
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All those circumstances coinbinccl, prove that what the plaintiffs' 
witnesses asserted, that oil under;;oes no change, is not correct; 
for aqueous vapour, combined with acetic acid and carbonic acid 
gas, is formed, and carbon is deposited. This could not take 
place, and 1 think no one will dispute it, if the oil did not under¬ 
go decomposition. 

Of its being rendered more inflammable by the change it lias 
undergone, 1 can only observe, that on this point the evidences 
of the plaintifls' witnesses are at variance among themselves. 
Mr. Wilson, Dr. Thomson, Mr. Parkes, and others, ohserved, 
that there was no diff.'rence between old and new oil, as they 
were termed, in their comhustiliilitv. The latter said that old oil 
became less comhustihlc ; and this he did not state from actual 
experiment, but lie assnmeil it because the oi! lu carnc tliieker. 
Mr. Hrantie on the contrary said, that he obtaineci inflamniahle 
vapour 50 degrees lower from old oil than from new ; and Mr. 
Accuni stated, tliat from oi! tliat had been heated for some con¬ 


siderable time he had obtained inflominable vapour as low as 
4(i0 degrees; but he did not attribute its inflammability to its 
being old, but to its having been heated in a leaden vessel, and 
having dissolved a portion of ihc lead which, m his opinion^ 
rendered it more combustible. Without atlvcvting to any of the 
assertions made on the otlicr .side, as to the change which oil 
undergoes at the continued heat of ofJO, I think I have proved 
on their own admission, tliat rnl docs not remain the same; 
that a dt?composition docs take place; and that, new compounds 
being formed, it must necessarily undtugo a greater change than 
merely becoming darker and thicker. 

Tlic next point for consideratiem is the change which takes 
place in the combustibility of oil at a higlier heat. At 600 de¬ 
grees, it is stated by Mr. Wilson on the plaintiffs' side, a small 
quantity of vapour is given out, but none below tliat heat: If a 
light were applied to it, it burned with a blue lambent flame and 
soon went out. About a foot high it would become condensed, 
and fall back again as oil. This was corroborated by Dr. Thom¬ 
son, Mr. Brande, and many others, with slight modifications. 
The feeble testimony of so humble an individual as myself, iii 
opposition to such high authority as that which 1 have already 
quoted, or in addition to the assertions of the equally high au¬ 
thority ou the other side, may have but little weight with those 
who have already formed, or are to form, their judgement upon 
this sub ject: but it was a matter of no small surprise to me, wliilst 
in Court, to hear that statement made, when but a very few days 


that is formed during the process of heating oil. This does not alter njy ob 
jfictions ; but renders it the more extraordiuarv,*that with the knowledge of 
tiiib circumstance, it should be asserted that oil uiidergots no chiinge 

before 
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before I had witnessed the violent and incontrovertible effects of 
oil igiiited at GOO degrees ; the vapour was lighted before it ar¬ 
rived Ht that heat, but I have said 600 degrees because it did not 
exceed that, the range of the tberinoineters terniiiiating at that 
point, and which weienot found broken after the experiment was 
hnished. From a tube ailixed to the boiler the flame ascended 
upwards of four feet in length, striking against the wooden roof 
of the place where the experiment was tried, and which for some 
considerable time baffled all the attempts to extinguish it, and 
made every one present seriously alarmed for the safety of the 
building: the fire was raked out, pails lull of water were thrown 
into the fire-place; wet cloliis were put on the mouth of the tube, 
to no purpose; tlie cover of some pot was at last placed upon it, 
which dispersing the flamelaterallypreventedits ascendingsohigh; 
and in that state it continued burning for some considerable time. 
With this occurrence fresh in my mind, it was not to be wondered 
at that I should have listened with astonishment when 1 heard it 
asserted bv Dr. Thomson, whose authoritv I had always looked 
up to with so much deference, tiuit a fire twenty miles long 
placed under such a boiler as the one used by the plaintiffs 
could not make it dangerous. 

This experiment, which I witnessed in company with those 
gentlemen who were subpa'naed on the part of the defendants, 
by the invitation of Mr. P, Taylor, at whose laboratory it was 
made, was one of many others cried l)y them, and all of which 

were attended bv the same results. This it mav be said is as- 

• « 

sertion against assertion ; but the fact, whether the vapour of 
oil at 600 degrees gives out only a blue lambent flame easily put 
out, or a continuous one most ungovernable and with great dif¬ 
ficulty extinguished, may be very easily proved. 

The next point of difference is the length of time necessary 
to heat oil,—the one partystating that it would require eight or ten 
hours with great difficulty to bring it from a safe to a dangerous 
point; the other, that it may be effected without any difficulty 
at all in twentv minutes. 1 should observe here, that there is 
no detail of any experiment on the side of the plaintiffs, to prove 
the fact wliicli they have stated ; for the trifling attempt at heat' 
ing oil over an Argand lamp, where the radiation of heat when 
the oil arrived at a certain temperature, kept pare with that 
emitted from the lamp, is no proof, at all; hut I do not recol¬ 
lect any statement having been given of its being tried with a 
fire under the boiler with the express view of ascertaining that 
point: their endeavour was to keep the oil at a teinperatuic 
below 3ti0 degrees. But on the other hand the fact has been 
proved in six or seven public experiments, where in a boiler con¬ 
structed upon the model of the one used by the plaintiffs, with a 
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fire-place proportionably less, with a depth of oil nearly twice 
that which the larj^e one contained, oil in twenty minutes, with a 
moderate fire, was heated from a safe to a highly <!angerons point. 
Now, Sir, where two parties are etjually entitled to credibility, we 
should certainly say that one positive assertion was worth a hun¬ 
dred negative, and that the detail of absolute facts must take 
place of mere conjecture. 

What was said concerning a leakage in the boiler was hardly 
worthy the consideration of a chemist. A cook-maid could have 
answered that question equally well ; and if she were asked wdie- 
ther a hole in her fiying-pan, and the consequent leakage of her 
dripping, wouhl have any effect in raising or extinguishing the 
(lame, she would tell you proverbially that all the fat was in 
the fire,** and leave you to draw your own conclusions. 

The next subject for consideration is the procJuctioii of Dip- 
pel’s oil, which Dr. Thomson asserted could not he obtained from 
whale oil in a similar boiler to that used by the plaintiffs, and 
that passing it three times through a red hot tube would not pro¬ 
duce it. Whether the latter mode would produce it, or not, I am 
unable to say; Dippel's oil is stated to be highly inflammable, very 
volatile, considerably lighter tlian common oil, and its boiling 
point is 180 degrees. A sample of oil W'as produced in court by 
Air. P. Taylor which bad all the properties above enumerated. 
It may be denied that this was Dippel’s oil, because it is not pro¬ 
duced from a solid animal substance ; but it clearly possesses all 
its properties, and it is needless to cavil about names. This was 
procured by the redistillation of a portion that had been distilled 
from the boiler in which the experiment was tried. The inference 
to be drawn from Dr. Thomson’s statement was, that it required 
great difficulty to produce this highly inflammable oil. But it is 
Clear, that if the vapour at 600 is condensed and falls back again, 

must contain this inflammable matter disengaged in it, which 
may be driven over at a heat much below 360. The maximum 
of heat is here given ; but a set of experiments will be tried, to 
prove among other things at how low a heat this oil may he in 
the first and second instance produced. 

The next point for consideration is the inflammability of sugar. 
The assertion which Dr. T. made, that sugar next to gunpowder 
was the most combustible substance in nature, must be consi¬ 
dered, as well as the fire of twenty miles extent, as one of those 
strong declarations made without thought, and without consider¬ 
ing ^.he extent of their meaning, and which is intended to convey 
an opinion as strongly aa it can be conveyed. Had the same opi¬ 
nion been given in a less forcible manner, coming from such a 
source, it would have been open to the ^.ame criticism. Hyper¬ 
bole is not wanted to give force or authority to any thing that 

Dr. 
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Dr. Thomson may say. Perhaps it may l>e diflicult to disprove 
what has been said, that boiling of sufjar is more dangerous than 
heating oil—that sugar boiling over would catch fire and burn as 
it ran along the floor—that mining it with water rendered it more 
dangerous ;—such assertions could only he met bv counter asser¬ 
tions. But I would ask those gentlemen who made them, to re¬ 
flect calmly, without letting their judgements be hiiissed by their 
prejudieeH, and say whether they really believe that syrup could, 
in the state in whicli it is boiled in the sugar-houses, and as the 
fire-places arc coustiucted,on boiling over, possibly set the building 
on fire ? whether it would burn as it ran along the floor ? and 
whether mixing water with sugar adds to its comlmstibility ? 
Tl.e evidence given by Mr. John Martincau on this point, 
A.hich for clearness and perspicuity was not exceeded by any evi- 
dencegivenonthattrial,might, Ishouldhavcthought, haveset that 
point at rest. He had watched the progress of sugar boiling upon 
a large scale with the eye of a man of science—he had traced it 
to its most dangerous point, and yet found it perfectly controul- 
able ; and thougli this gentleman might not boast of holding that 
rank as a general chemist which many others do, yet on this par¬ 
ticular point 1 think he might be considered supciior to them all. 
The experiments of Mr. Braude proved that at a certain heat the 
vapour issuing from sugar was inflanunabic ; but long, very long 
before it arrived at that point, the sugar was spoiled, and rendered 
unfit for any purposes for which sugar refiners could use it. The 
neat and highly ingenious experiment of Mr, Children (whose 
name and character as a man of science entitled him to a nioro 
courteous observation than was made by the Solicitor-General, 
who styled him a mere parlour chemist) proving the inflammable 
point of sv ;ar by phosphorus, is not at all at variance with Mr. 
Brande’s trial; it demonstrated that long before sugar became 
dangerous, it bcca;ne completely spoiled. 

1 have now gone through all the points on which the two par¬ 
ties have differed, and the differences must be determined by fu¬ 
ture experiments. Those who have advanced opinions with a 
conviction on their minds of their correctness, will not sit quietly 
under the imputation of having promulgated erroneous ones, par¬ 
ticularly when they state these opinions to he facts founded upon 
the results ot actual trials; and such facts cannot be disproved 
by mere hypotheses; they must be met by other experiments, not 
tried for the purpose of obtaining a particular end, but every end 
they are susceptible of. The dignity of chemical science has suf¬ 
fered much by this trial; but, though this is to be lamented, we 
may hope that the science will be greatly benefited, by a new 
field behig opened for future investigation that may lead to results 
of great importance. 


It 
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It may J)e .said, tliat in the observations 1 liavc made, it has 
evidently been with a loAiiini^ to one side, and from my aeknow- 
Icdgeincut of havinfj; been present at one of their experiments with 
a strong bias to tliat side. If it is so, it is the result of convic¬ 
tion. With the best judgement I am capable of bringing to this 
investigation, the cvitlence on the one side a])pcars to me infi¬ 
nitely more conclusive than on the other; and what I observed as 
an eye-witness, 1 cannot disprove to myself. 

The assertion of the Solicitor-General, that the party opposed 
to him tried the experiments to prove how dangerous this mode 
of heating sugar was, is certainly not incorrect; but he did not 
properly state how they proved it, when he said that Mr. Farra- 
day admitted that the fire was strongly urged at the last. I think 
he exceeded that gentleman’s admission ; if I understood Mr. F, 
rightly, the fire was not urged vehemently, and every thing done 
to heat the oil as quickly as possible ; but that, having been 
obliged to use great care to keep the heat so low as not to allow 
tlie contents of the boiler to exceed SGO, wlien they wanted to 
raise it they w'ere necessarily obliged to increase the fire from the 
low^ point at which it had been kept; but as an eye-witness, I 
can say, not more tliaii if they had wanted to heat w^atcr or any 
other fluiil. On the other side the experiments \verc tried to 
a'^certain Imw safely it nnght be used, and from taking precau¬ 
tions to keep it so, they did not attend to its danger ; and trying 
only by halves, from the result of such knowledge and the imj)er- 
fcct inforrriation it conveyed, they were induced to advance opi¬ 
nions which, I have no doubt, at some future time, they will regret 
lliey ever uttered. It is impossible for any man, were his life of 
three times the usual extent, to go through all the experiments 

which chemistry is ca|)able ; and therefore many op dons that 
were given were advanced not on their own, but on theanthoritv 
of others. Tim properties of whale oil are still very imperfectly 
known; its highly offensive nature, and the inconvenience at¬ 
tending any esperimetits upon it, would ileter many, who liad not 
a strong motive, from makin.g it a subject of choice. Mr. P. Tay¬ 
lor* bad that motive, and I believe no one possesses more accu¬ 
rate information on this subject than lie docs, although even his 
knowledge is slid very imperfect. The investigation of oil in the 
production of gas has long occupied his attention,^ and a further 
investigation in such hands must lead to important conclusions* 

It is with great deference I have presumed to call in question 
opinions of men so justly and so highly estimated for^tlw?ir great 

• I tnay be allowed to obser\'c here, that the character and talent of this 
gentleman as a man of science arc equal to anyhis capability in planning 
experiments, and his ingenuity in forming just and conclusive deductions 
from their results, are perhaps supeiior lo most. 

Vol.57. No. 273. Jaw. 1821. 
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talents; but the greatness of these talents renders it the more ne¬ 
cessary, as it gives a currency and a sanction to errors that ema¬ 
nate from them ; nor should the obscurity of an individual deter 
him from pointing out such errors when he thinks he has detected 
them. 

I cannot conclude these observations without bearing my 

warmest testimony to the fairness, the candour, and perfect good 

humour, with which the experiment I witnessed was conducted. 

Mr. Dawes, the respectable solicitor, whom I had not the honour 

of knowing till I met him on this occasion, seemed only anxious 

for the truth, the strict impartial truth, and 1 am sure would have 

been as much above taking any quibbling advantage, had it been 

offered, as the gentlemen who acted with him were above offering 

him any. 1 have been induced to make these remarks, from 

many rumours that have been afloat of the motives which in- 
# 

duced some gentlemen to give the evidence they did. It is to 
be most sincerely regretted that upon a question,—as far as they 
were concerned,—purely scientific, any personal insinuations 
should have been thrown out that must have wounded the feel¬ 
ings of those who knew they were as unjust as they were un¬ 
true. Let us hope that in the further pursuit of this subject, or 
indeed any other connected with science, a better feeling will 
prevail, and that the same desire will actuate all,— that of pro¬ 
moting its benefit to the utmost. 

Bow, Jan. 11, 1821. RlCAKDO- 


II. On the Pj/roligneous Actd^ its Manufacture and Uses. 

By Dr. Wilkinson. 

[Extracted from a Communication made by Dr. Wilkinson to the Bath and 
West of England Society, and read at their Annual Meeting on the IDth 
of Dec. 1820.] 

4 

T'he manufacture of this acid is conducted on a large scale at 
Neath, in the neighbourhood of Swansea. The furnaces are made 
about 5 feet by 3^ and 6 feet deep, sufficient to contain for each 
charge about 15 cwt. of wood; the door is made air tight by 
means of a luting of clay and horse dung, and is not opened for 
twelve hours; the Are underneath is raised just sufficient to.pro¬ 
duce a slight glowing heat on the floor of the furnace. All kinds 
of woods are made use of; the drier the wood, the stronger the 
acid. When the distillation is completed, what is left in the fur¬ 
nace is charcoal, which constitutes about oue-third in weight of 
the wood employed; each ton of wood yields about 100 gallons 
of litjunr, consisting of weak acid, tar, and naphtha, and the r«- 
maini'.ig lo.ss arises from the gaseous products. 

'riuf acid corresponds in all its properties to acetic acid. After 

rest, 
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rest, a partial separation takes place; the denser tnr falls to llic 
bottom; the lighter naphtha floats at the top; the acid, the 
middle part, from which place it is drawn olF: in this state it is 
a little mixed with portions of naphtha and tar, and is denomi¬ 
nated by the manufacturer the black add, for if it were in this 
state employed in tlie manufacture of sugar of lead, it would pro¬ 
duce a very discoloured Article. By distillation the acid becomes 
more concentrated and purified: it is in this stage that portion 
which is sold to the vinegar makers is saturated with chalk ; the 
solution drawn off and evaported to dryness is exported in the 
form of the acetate of lime. For the manufacture of the acetate 
or sugar of lead, the acetate of lime is put into an iron still; sul¬ 
phuric acid diluted with an equal quantity of water is added, in 
such a proportion as to leave an excess of sulphuric acid. The 
acetic acid is distilled, and the sulphate of lime or gypsum, formed 
in the operation, is left in the still. 

The acid drawn oflF is subjected to another distillation; the 
acid in this state is highly concentrated, and the 100 gallons of 
liquor produced in the first distillation is reduced to about iiO gal¬ 
lons of strong acid. In this state it will dissolve nearly half its 
weight of litharge, which is added to the vinegar whilst cool; 
during its admixture there is an increase of temperature of near 
60 degrees; in this stage no heat is employed. If the iiciil were 
warmed, there would not only be a considerable loss from evapo¬ 
ration; but the litharge instead of being dissolved would form 
a hard cake or mass. The manufacturer soon ascertains the point 
of saturation: he distinguishes by the smell an excess of eitlicr 
acid or litharge. If the mass is too thick to let the impurities 
subside, as much water is added as is equal to the aciil employed; 
after being well stirred it is left for 2-1 hours to depurate, then 
drawn off and boiled down to concentration, which is determined 
by taking out a small portion in a capsule, and observing whether 
it sohdifies on becoming cool. It is then drawn off into casks 
holding about (5 or 7 cwt. In about five or six days it becomes 
solid, at the cud of wliich time, a hole is made at the top, into 
which a syphon is introduced, in order to draw off the mother- 
water from the central part; it is then broke up, picked, and 
sorted for the calico printers. 

There being no correct account of this process published, will I 
hope plead my apology in troubling the Society with the above 
detail. 

From some experiments which have been made, the purified 
acid has not been found to answer the same purposes as vinegar 
in the processes of pickling vegetable matter; in its pure state 
it is so highly conceuirated, as to completely decompose onions, 
cucumbers, &c*; nor will it answer by reducing it by admixture 

2 of 
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of water. I presume that the principle of pickling vegetable, or 
of salting or preserving animal matter, is to remove all the 
aqueous portion, and to prevent any subsecjuent access to that 
fluid. No decomposition is effected without water; the separa¬ 
tion of the elementary principles of vegetable and animal matter 
is the combined result ot the chemical agency of their constituent 
particles and those of water; if the vegetable matter, or the 
animal fibre, be in contact with such substances as will not be 
decomposed, or admit of the accession of water, tben the animal 
and vegetable matter will not be subjected to any destruction. 

Upon these principles I ]}resume we may explain why pure 
acid, rerluccd by dilution with water, will not answer for pickling; 
as the common vinegar of the shops will bear with advantage 
an increase of strength, this is profitably effected by a propor¬ 
tionate admixture with this acid. 

After troubling the Society with the above remarks, I shall 
now beg leave to direct tlieir attention to the more important 
observations and experiments of Mr. Sockett. This gentleman, 
having directed his attention to the smoking of hams with wood 
smoke, cither in a building erected for that purpose, or in a 
chimney where wood alone is burned, in addition to its consider¬ 
able increase of flavour, be considered it more effectually pre¬ 
served from putrefaction by being, what is commonly called, 
smoke-dried* Mr. S. having ascertained by experiments that 
meat thus cured recpiircd less salt, he was ijjdiiced to suppose 
some antiseptic quality in the same, and not attributable to the 
mere application of beat. A neighbouring manufactory of py^* 
roligncoiis acid afforded him an opportunity of trying a variety 
of experiments, which convinced him of the correctness of the 
supposition of the antiseptic quality of wood smoke, as the same 
effects as to flavour and preservation were produced in a superior 
degree without the aid of any increase of temperature, which by 
drying diminishes the nutritious quality of meat thus exposed. 

Mr. S. a'-certained tlmt if a ham had the reduced quantity of 
salt usually employed for smoke-dried hams, and was then exposed 
to smoke, putrefaction .soon took place when pyroligneous acid 
w^as not used ; even one half this reduced portion of salt is suffi¬ 
cient when it is used, being applied cold, and the ham is thus 
effectually cured without any loss of weight, and retaining more 
animal juices. 

The mode adopted was by mixing about two table spoonfuls 
of the acid, the same as here sent, in the pickle for a ham of 10 
or 12 lbs,; and when taken out of the pickle, previous to being 
hung up, painted over with the acid by means of a brush. In 
many instances, Mr. S. has succeeded by brushing the ham over 
with the acid, wilhout adding any to the j)icklc. The same mode 

answers 
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answers equally well with tongues, requiring a little more acid, 
on account of the thickness and hardness of the integuments. 

Upon dried salmon it answers admirably; brushing it over 
once or twice had a better effect than two months’ smoking in 
the usual way, and without the same loss from rancidity.—From 
the result of a few experiments on herrings, he is persuaded that 
this mode of curing might be most advantageously introduced 
in our fisheries, so that lierrings might Ire cured here superior to 
those imported from Holland. 

These experiments so satisfactorily demonstrating the anti¬ 
septic (jualitics of this acid, where only small portions of salt 
were employed, Mr. S. was then induced to try the results of 
the application of this acid when no salt was employed: he 
placed some beef steaks upon a plate, and covered the bottom 
with the acid, the steaks being daily turned j and at the time of 
recording the experiment, he noticed that tliey kept above six 
weeks without the least tendency to putrefaction: this experi¬ 
ment was made in the middle of July 1S15. 

The first experiments reported l)y Mr. Sockett were made at 
the commencement of the year 1815, nearly six years since. Not 
only Mr. S. but many families in Swansea and its vicinity prac¬ 
tise with the greatest success this mode of curing hams, tongues, 
beef, fish, &c. 

Within these two or three years, paragraphs have appeared in 
different periodical works, published on the continent, as well as 
in this kingdom, testifying the antiseptic (|uaUtics af the pyro¬ 
ligneous or wood acid. I have no recollection of any observa¬ 
tion on such an application of this acid, anterior to the experi¬ 
ments of Mr. Sockett. This acid is very easily and cheaply pre- 
j)ared; the first distilled product of the wood, in that state de¬ 
nominated black acid, answ'ers the best when separated from its 
tar and naphtha. More than 70 gallons of acid, sufficiently 
strong, are procured from a ton of wood: this quantity of wood 
is readily procured at 105. a ton, delivered at the worLs. Sup¬ 
posing the expenses of the manufacture to be equal to the pur¬ 
chase of the wood (and which is making a very ample allowance, 
as the residual charcoal is equal in value to the wood employed), 
the value of 70 gallons of acid will not exceed 20.y. or about 
Sid. a gallon: a gallon is (juite sufficient for 2{- cwt. of pork, 
beef, and most animal substances, vvith the addition of a compa¬ 
ratively small portion of salt, not only affording a considerable 
saving in this article, but also materially contributing to the in¬ 
crease of flavour and nutritive quality. Hams or beef cured this 
way require no previous soaking in water to being boiled, and 
tvhcu boiled swell in size and arc extremely succulent. 


The 
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The haai sent for the Soeiety’s examination has been cured 
in the usual way recommended for Westphalia hams; the acid 
was employed, instead of being smoked, two table spoonfuls of 
the acid being added to the pickle; and when the ham is to be 
removed from the pickle, it must be w'cll washed in cold spring 
water and dried, and then some of the acid applied over it by 
means of a brush, and this repeated two or three times at about 
a week’s interval. 

Herrings Mr. S. cures with very little salt. Being well dried, 
as early after being caught as can be effected, they are then 
dipped into a vat of the acid, and when dry, the same process 
repeated a few times, suspending them like the manufacture of 
candles. Mr. S. entertains no doubt, from the result of his ex> 
periments with herrings, that the same process would answer for 
other kinds offish, as salmon, cod, &:c.; and hence, when cooked, 
may be suited according to each individual’s taste. The red co¬ 
lour, in dried salmon and herrings, has been generally attributed 
to nitre; very frequently tobacco, dissolved in a fluid not very 
agreeable (urine), is made use of in Holland. 

I presume this acid would be found very useful on board any 
vessel fitted out for long voyages ; it appears from calculations 
on a small scale, that one hogshead of this acid would sufflee to 
cure six tons of fish, in such a manner as to retain their nutri¬ 
tious ([uality j and they could be cured on board when oppor¬ 
tunities occurred of procuring them, independent of its being an 
excellent substitute for common vinegar in many culinary pur¬ 
poses on board. 

At the next meeting of the Society, I indulge a hope that 1 
shall be enabled to lay before them a memoir containing a detail 
of experiments, in which I am at present engaged, to counteract 
the cflects which are experienced in the vicinity of copper and 
lead works. 1 do not believe that any of the western counties 
arc subjected to the melancholy influence of such smelting roa- 
iiufuctories. In different parts of Wales, Derbyshire, Northum¬ 
berland and Yorkshire, many thousand acres of land are nearly 
1 endered incapable of producing vegetable matter, and the little 
pasturage they do afford proves very destructive to any animals 
feeding thereupon. In the smelting houses below Swansea and 
Neath, the atmosphere is obscured by clouds of smoke, highly 
charged with sulphureous and arsenious acid j which, when pre¬ 
cipitated on fields, where cattle are feeding, produce such effects 
iis might be expected from the agency of such poisons inducing 
large swellings on their joints, a complete change in the form 
of their feet, which must arise from local applications; also all 
the t.ccili, instead of being perpendicular to the jaws, are brought 

into 
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into an horizontal direction. I flatter njyself that I shall be able 
to suggest such alterations in the process^ as will prevent the 
diffusion of the noxious poisons. 

N. B. Mr. S. recommends that fish, as soon as practicable 
after taken, should be a little rubbed with salt, and laid upon a 
sloping board to drain, and when dry to be dipped in the acid 
as before stated. The ham sent has been cured a year, and not 
kept in a place very favourable for preservation. It must not be 
soaked in water, previous to being cooked. One great advan¬ 
tage attending this inode of curing hams or beef is, that when 
Imng up they are never attacked by the flies. 


III. On the Magnitude of the Year. By Mr. Yeatks. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sir, — The space of time between the sun^s passage from one 
solstitial point to the same again, is called a tropical or solar 
year, and also the space of time between the sun’s passage from 
one equinoctial point to the same again; which year has a re¬ 
gard to the seasons, and marks their annual progress, and re¬ 
turn :~aud the space of time elapsed between the sun’s apparent 
motion from one fixed star to the same star again, is called a 
sidereal year. 

The ancient astronomers did not distinguish the tropical from 
the sidereal year with any precision until the time of Hipparchus, 
who is said first to have discovered the sidereal year to be greater 
than the solar year; and wlio concluded from thence, that the 
stars had a slow annual motion of their own from west to cast. 
This discovery laid the foundation for the doctrine of the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, which is one of the profoundest parts of 
astronomy. 

Copernicus relates two most ancient observations on the mag¬ 
nitude of the solar year at many years distance; the one by 
Hipparchus in the 177th Egyptian year after the death of 
Alexander the Great, and the other made by Ptolemy in the 
463rd Egyptian year after; which interval Ptolemy computed 
at 285 Egyptian years, 70 days, 7 hours, and 12 minutes; in 
which space of time his commentator reckons just 285 tro¬ 
pical years, where an Egyptian year contains twelve montlis of 
thirty days each, and five intercalary days, and where both the 
Egyptian year and day begin at noon; so that dividing 70 days, 
7 hours, 12 minutes, by 285, the quotient is 5 hours, 55 mi¬ 
nutes, 12 seconds, and the solar or tropical year given at 365 
days, 5 hours, 55 minutes, 12 seconds. After this method used 
by Ptolemy, astronomers having made accurate observations 
of the equinoxes, and computing the same at many years di- 

^lauce^. 
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stance, have approximutccl to a still greater degree of exactness/ 
Tycho Brahe by tiiis method computed the solar tropical year 
at 365 days, 5 hours, 49 minutes; and the same measure \va» 
found on examining two corresponding observations-at 16S years 
distance; the one by Tycho Brahe at Uraniberg, A,D, 1585, 
and the other hv Dr. Bradley, at Greenwich, 1/53, 

Thehites, an Arabian astronomer, about the year of Christ 
1200, computed tlie sidereal year at 3(55 days, 6 Iiours, 9 mi¬ 
nutes, 12 seconds; an exactness confirmed by the most able 
a!id accurate astronomers of late years, aided l)y the most superior 
and perfect instruments fabricated by human hands. This mea¬ 
sure very nearly agrees with that of tlie Indian astronomers, 
computed at 365 days, 6 hours, 12 minutes, and 9 seconds ; see 
Phil. Mag. vol. 55. p.3l4. The Newtonian astronomy reckons 
365 days, 6 hours, 9 minutes. These are evident proofs of the 
fact, that the sidereal year is greater than the solar year, as at¬ 
tested bv astronomers of different nations. 

It is generally believed the Hebrews and Egyptians followed 
the reckoning of the antediluvians in their years and months; 
each month consisting of 30 day4*,and each year of twelve months 
and five inteicalary days, in respect of the sun; and therefore it 
is tliat Hermes Tiismegistus, tlie earliest of the Egyptian astro¬ 
nomers, fixed the year at 365 days, which is the common quan¬ 
tity in whole days; but this not being found to correspond with 
the solar motioiisS, Ennius, another astronomer of the same na¬ 
tion, stated the full year of the sun at 3(56 days, which quantity 
Democritus, who studied among the Chaldeans, Calippus, 
Archimedes, Gemius of llhodcs, and Sosigenes, who assisted 
Julius Caesar iu refonning the Roman calendar, also followed; 
and hence we must consider the solar year to have been com- 
puted in three several cjuantitics, the common year 365 days, 
the full year 366 days, and the mean or astronomical year at 365 
days, 6 hours. 

The year of Ocnepidus of Cliios, computed at 3G5 days, 
8 hours, 57 minutes; that of Harpalus, at 365 days, 13 hours; 
and that of Meton, at 365 days, 6 hours, 18 minutes, 56 seconds, 
belongs to the stars, wherein Meton, the inyentor of the lunar 
cycle among the Greeks, came very near the truth. 

Hipparchus, the first among the ancients who discovered the 
motion of the equinoxes, was the first who determined the quan¬ 
tity of tlie solar year with any accuracy; he was followed by 
Ptolemy, and Rabbi Adda the Jew, who corrected the Hebrew 
calendar about A.D. 340, and others ; and this quantity disco¬ 
vered by Hipparchus is the nearest and most convenient of any 
other for the joint motions of the sun and moon. I shall here 
put down the several quantities deduced from his principle ; 

1. Hip- 
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D. 

1. Hipparchus .. . • .. 365 

2. Ptolemy .365 

3. R. Adda .365 

4. Copernicus’ greatest \ gg- 

magnitude .. .. j *' 

5. Prutenic Tables, ditto .. 365 
G. C h r. SeV. Longomoiitanus, \ gg 

7. David Organus, ditto .. 365 


H. 

5 


5 


5 

5 

5 


5 


M. 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 
51 

56 


» 

16 

12 

25 

37 

53 

29 

53 


26" 20"' 
4 


12 


The Copernicans distinguished a greatest, mean, and least 
measure for the solar year, according to which the solar years 
are either of various quantities, or else no certain quantity was 
certainly discoverable by them common to them all. 

It is well known that the lunar year makes an entire revolu¬ 
tion, and moves through all the seasons, in 33 years; in like 
manner the solar year is supposed to revolve at the extremely 
slow progress of 50" per annum, and in 25412 years complet¬ 
ing its motion through the great circle of the heavens; and this 
opinion still prevails in the modern astronomy, and will until 
the theory of the celestial motions be better understood. 

The Julian calendar preserves a mean between the solar and 
sidereal year; and hence it is that this calendar is made the 
.standard measure of time among astronomers ; so that by sup¬ 
pressing a certain number of days in a long period of years, the 
solar year is regulated by the seasons; and by adding a certain 
number of days the sidereal years are conveniently ascertained, 
which regulation of time constitutes the principle of the Gre¬ 
gorian calendar. 

The Julian calendar constantly adds one day in four years j 
and because this reckoning in a great number of years is not 
found to keep to the seasons, therefore the Gregorian calendar 
suppresses three days in four hundred years, that so the c<juinoc- 
tial days in the calendar may fall on the true equinoctial days of 
the sun. 

In 912 Julian years are-47586 weeks, and 6 days; and in 
912 solar years are 47585 weeks, and 6 days: so that the dif¬ 
ference between the calendar Julian and Gregorian account is 
one week. In this period one minute less or more in the quan¬ 
tity of a solar year will make a difference of fifteen hours, twelve 
minutes; and one second, less or more, will amount to fifteen 
minutes, twelve seconds; according to which the following table 
is constructed for the various quantities assigned for the solar 
year, and the anticipation of time in days for 912 years. 
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D. 

n. 

M. 

Calendar. 

Cftlippus. 

30') 

6 

00 

Days .SI 

ippresscd. 


365 

5 

59 

0 days 

16 hours. 


365 

5 

58 

1 day 

7 hours. 


365 

5 

57 

1 flay 

22 hours. 


365 

5 

56 

2 days 

13 hours. 

Hipparchus. 

365 

5 

55 

3 days 

4 hours. 


365 

5 

54 

3 days 

20 hours. 


365 

5 

53 

4 days 

11 hours. 


365 

a 

52 

5 days 

2 hours. 


365 

5 

51 

5 days 

17 hours. 


365 

5 

50 

(> days 

S hours- 

Tycho Drahf. 

365 

5 

49 

7 davs. 



365 

5 

48 

7 days 

15 hours. 


365 

5 

47 

8 days 

6 hours. 


365 

5 

46 

8 days 

22 hours. 


365 

5 

45 

•9 drns 

12 hours. 


365 

5 

44 

10 days 

4 liours. 


365 

0 

43 

• 

10 days 

19 hours. 


365 

0 

42 

11 davs 

10 hours. 


Remark : ^'Astronomers having dividctl the interval of the se¬ 
veral returns of the sun to the same colure, by the number of 
revolutions, have found that the revolution was of 365 days 5** 
48' 48", less by 20' than that observed in respect of the sturs ; 
whence they have concluded, that each colure retrograded 40 
or 50" every year. They have therefore called the Tropical 
year, that whose revolution is of 365 days 5*^ 49'; and the Side^ 
real year, that which is made in 365 days G*' 9 min/*—//a 
Cailles ElemefitSj translated by Robertson, art. 471- 

The subjoined list is forwarded for insertion, if it will add to 
the advantage of useful investigation; and I wish, sir, some of 
your able correspondents would furnish a like list of such various 
measures of the solar, sidereal and lunar year, as have been de¬ 
termined on by modern astronomers in England and other parts 
of Europe. Sir, yours respectfully, 

T. Yeates. 

The i;arzow5 Magnitudes of the Year as determined ly the an- 

dent Astronomers. 




D. 

H. 

M. 

Hermes Trismegistus, an ) 

An. an.Chr. 1480 

365 

0 

0 

Egyptian astronomer . , S 

Ennius, an Egyptian BSlronomer, 

An. an. Chr. 700 

366 

0 

0 

Thales the Milesian, a Grecian 1 
astronomer.) 

^ An. an. Chr. 620 

1 

365 

0 

0 

Oenepidus of Chios, a Grecian ) 
asiUor.omer 

An. an. Chr. 560 

365 

8 i 

57 


l!r»rpsln^ 
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6 1 16" 
An. an. Clir. 266 366 6 0 
Au. an. Chr. 136 365 6 055 IGii* 
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D. H. M, 

Harp&lus.An^ an. Chr. 620 3()6 13 0 

Uemocritus of AMera who > ^n. an. Chr. 456 365 6 0 

studied among the Chaldeans } 

Melon, the inventor of the lunar \ 

Cycle, whowith Eutemon ob-> An. an. Chr. 422 3G5 6 18 66 
served the solstkcs . . 

Ajihroilitus, an Egyptian . . An. an. Chr. 400 366 3 0 

C'alippus Cyziccnei • • . . An. an. Chr. 330 365 6 0 

Aristarchus of Samos . . . An. an. Chr. 282 365 

Archimedes of Sicily . , , 

Hipparchus tlic Uytliinian . . 

Gemius of lihodes .... An. an. Chr. 83 365 6 0 

tSosigenes, who assisted Julius \ 

Caesar ill reforming the Ca-^ An. nn. Chr. 4(5 365 6 0 
lendar . j 

Isaacius, a Jewish priest . . An. Chr. (iincert.) 365 5 8 

Ptolemy.An. Chr. HD 365 5 55 12" 

Rabbi Adda Ihc Jew, who j 

eorreeted the Hebrew* Cu- f* An. Chr. 310 365 5 55 26 26 
lendar . ) 

Rabbi Samuel.(uncertiiin) .3()5 6 () 

Albatognius in Assyria.870 365 5 4(»' 2-1'' 

The Persian astronomers, ftccording to Scaliger . 365 5 48 30 

Longomuntauus. 

Buiiuldus. 

Alphonsus, king of (\'istile, assisted by the \ 

Arabian, Moorish ami Jcwir^Ii astro-^ 1250 

nomerij 3 

This magnitude of the year was followed 


Bernardus Wallherus of Nuremburg, a f 
scholar of Regiomontanus . . . . J 

Copernicus, three magnitudes: 

Greatest 365 6 55.37 4 j 
Least . 365 5 42 55 7 ) 

Hieronymus Cardan, Professor at Bonouin 
Daniel Lambcch. 

Ignatius Danter of Bonunia. 

Maginus, from the Prutenic Tables, three magnitudes: 

M s s s I ^ 

Mcesthines from the same Tables. 365 6 49 15 46 


• • 

• • 

365 

365 

5 48 53 £0 

5 43 .50 

11>50 

365 

// fh /fn 

5 40 15 .'iH 4;; 
[16"'" £6""" 

1450 

36.5 

5 40 16" 

1504 

365 

5 48 .50 

Moan 

365 

5 40 16 23 .30 

1530 

1561 

1576 

365 

365 

365 

5 43 41 

5 44 41" 42"' 
[■XV" 50'"" 10""’’ 
5 45 36 


5 49 12 


ChrSstophorus Clavius and AloysiusLeliu? i iron 
at the request of Pope Gregory Xlll. > ^ 

Tycho Brahe the Danish astronomer . ... 365 5 48 45 

Kepler of VViitemburg, inathcmatic.an to f 355 ^ . 3 ^ 

three J'iraperors. S 

Christianus Severini Longomontanus, Danlc|i 
Professoral Hafnia or Copenhagen : 

Three magnitudes: 

sr. s t «•“ 

David Organui of Silesia, Profesaor of Rla- 

C 2 
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thptnatj(.‘5 at Frankfort^ iji hisEpheinericlcs 
of M years, or from An. 1635 to I6y4: 

Three magnitudes ; 

Greatest 365 5 56 53 ) ^ 

Least . 365 6 42 38 < 
GalifredusVendeiinus, a Dutchman . . . 1644 

f.^mael Bulialdus.1645 

Johannes Jlaptista of Hononia .... 165 i 

Philippiis Lansbergiiis of Ghent .... 1682 


365 

365 

365 

365 

365 


Dionysius Petiivius, De Hatioiic Tempor. . . . 365 

Di*. (iregory in his Astronomy.3(i5 

Cassini, Dr. Keil, .365 



5 4.9 15 

5 49 5 27 16 
5 49 4 21 3 
5 48 48 
5 48' 57" 2'" 
[ 22 "" 4 '^^' 

5 4!) 

5 49 
5 48 57 


JV. Account of the Voyage of Discovery and Circumnavigation 

peiformed in 1818, 1819, and 1820, by Capt. Freycinkt, 

Commander of the French Corvette Urauiu*. 

M . Louis de Fueycinet, captain of a Hgate, to ivlioin the King 
had intrusted the connnand of the corvette Urania, in order to 
make a voyage of discoveries in the South Seas, arrived at Havre 
on the 13tli of November 1820. 

The principal object of this expedition was to make the neces¬ 
sary observations for determining the configuration of the earth, 
iuui the strength of the magnetic j)ower in the southern hemi¬ 
sphere; but having to traverse, during more than two years, a 
gieat extent of sea, M. de Freycinct was also to take advantage 
of all occasions which might offer to liim, to augment our collec¬ 
tions of natural history, to add new documents in hydrography 
to those which arc already deposited in the Royal Marine depot. 

The corvette Urania, fitted out at Toulon in the early part 
of Ihl?} was furniblicd witli every article necessary for along 
voyage; she received u picked crew, and her quarter-deck was 
composed of officers equally distinguished for their zeal and the 
extent of their knowledge. 

A numerous collection of the best instruments for physical and 
nautical astronomy were put on board, to be used in the expori- 
incuts and observations which were the essential objects of the 
voyage. 

The Royal Academy of Sciences anxiously drew up, for M. de 
Frevciuet, notes necessary to guide him in his researches into 
general physics, natural liistory, geology, mineralogy, &c. 

After long delays, occasioned by the difficulty of getting on 
board dittcrent objects necessary for the undertaking, the Urania 
id sail on the 17lh ofSeptember 1817. 

Contrary winds obliged them to put into Gibraltar on the 11th 


* From the ' 
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October, ami she did lUit arrive at Santa Crus, in the island 
of Teneriffc, before the 22d of the saine month. 

This port would have bccM) a commodious place for making 

observations of various kinds: but the rccessitv of first submit- 

^ • 

ting to a long (luarantinc, determined M. dc Freycinet to stop 
only for six days j and on the 2yth of October he sailed for the 
Erasils, 

On the Gth day of December Capo Frio was observed, and its 
geographical position verified. The Urania entered Rio de Ja¬ 
neiro the same night, where she remained until the 29th of 
January. 

This stay of nearly two months was not so nscfully employed 
as M, dc Freveinet wished. Some difiicnlties at first opposed 
themselves to the establishmcm: of an ohservatorv on shore. The 
bad weather, too, obstructed the astronomical observations; but 
those in magnetism, and tlie oscillations of the peiuliilum, were 
made with the greatest care; and at the same time tlic numerous 
epeciinens of natural history and drawings of all kinds commenced 
the valuable collections which were to be the luiits of the expe¬ 
dition. 


The passage from llio Janeiro to tlie Cape of (lood Hope was 
marked by a melancholy event, which deprived iM- dc Freycinet 
of one of his ablest collcagcs. M. Laborde, an ofFiccrof distin¬ 
guished merit; an accurate observer; a good (hiiughtsinaii, and 
who joined to these excellent qualities a character the most so¬ 


ciable, died in the flower of his age. 


His loss at first caused an 


universal sorrow. 


The Urania remained in Table Bav from llie 7th of March till 
the 5th of April ; and from thence they sailed to Port Louis, in 
the Isle of France, where they arrived on the 5th of May. 

IM, de Freycinet praises particularly the reception which he 
met with during these two stoppages from Lord C. Someiset, the 
(Jovcniorof the Cape; and from Mr. (L Smith, Chief Judge and 
(Commissioner of Justice at Port Louis, fiom whom he received 
the greatest facilities, as well for tlie establishment of his obser¬ 
vatory a-shore, as for the advancement of every thing which 
could contribute to the success of his mission. 


Port Louis, placed nearly in the same latitude asRiodc Janeiro, 
and at a distance of (Aorc than 100 degrees in longitude, was fa¬ 
vourably situated for obscrvatioius respecting the pendulum. 
Those were made in detail, as well as experimeuus, the objects 
of which were to enlarge the study of magnetism, and of meteo¬ 
rology. 

A very considerable damage, which l)ud torn off the copper 
shcatlung of the Urania, did not allow them to put to sea until 
the Ifith of July, Tlie corvette slopped only home days at the 

Me 
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Isle of Bourbon to take in provisions, and tben directed her 
course towards ilic coasts of New Holland, the northeni extremity 
of which was scon on the 1 Ith of September ISIS. (This part 
ot the coast is called Edcl’s Laud.) 

The Urania coasted along at a moderate distance, and, having 
fallen In with Eiidracht’s Laitd, she followed it until she arrived 
at the entrance of Sea HogV Bay, from whence, after a short 
stay, she sailed on the L5th of September to the anchorage be¬ 
fore the peninsula of Ecron. 

An observatory was at first established on shore, and then they 
were employed in procuring, by means of distillation, water fit 
to be drunk- I'wo stills had been shipped at Toulon for this 
purpose. Numerous defects, which it may jjrobably be easy to 
remedy in other vessels, rendered almost null the products of 
the apparatus placed on board tlie corvette; ljut that which was 
put up on shore gav«, in sufficient abundance, water pleasant to 
drink, and in vvhiclt they could disc*<)vcr no noxious ((uality. 

The Urania sailed on the 26th of September; the intention 
of M. de Freycinet being to sail for Timor, in order to ascertain 
some points respecting its geographical ])ositiun, of which he liad 
doubts, lie consccjucntly sailed near the Isles of Dorre and 
Bernier, wlucit he coasted along at a good distance to the east¬ 
ward, and in shallow wafer; when the corvette luiving struck on 
a sand hank, he was obliged to abandon the labour begun, and 
to bear off from the shore. 

This event had no disagreeable conse<juence; the time passed 
at the anchorage on the bank was employed in expkiringits figure 
and soundings; aiul M. de Freycinet gave it the name of the 
Bajik of Urania. 

Oi^ tlie 2!)thof October 1S20, the corvette cast anchor in the 
Bay of Coupang, in the Island of Timor, after having coasted on 
the west siflc of the Isles of Limas and Rctti, which belong to 
that archipelago. 

The inhabitants of Coupang were then only busied in pre¬ 
parations for the war which the Dutch Government was going to 
make on the Rajah, Louis d'Amanoehang. 

This circumstance rendered it difficult to purchase the provi¬ 
sions necessary to victual the c'oi'vettc ; hut it did not hinder the 
scientific ofieiations, which were carried oi^ith the greatest zeal, 
in spite of the excessive height of the temperature; at the Ob- 
scrvaKiry it stood, at times, at 45 degrees of the thermometer 
(Rcaimiui’s); whilst in the shade it kept at Sli or 35 degrees. 

The Urania sailed from Coupang on the 23d of October 1818, 
very badly provisioned, and with several men attacked with dy¬ 
sentery. 

Ciilms and contrary currents detained them a long time be¬ 
tween 
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tv^^een Timor and Omhay. This was t-nhen advantage of to visit 
the village of Bitoca; it is situated on the south coast of the 
latter of these islands; has been, till now, little freciuciUed by 
Europeans, aiid is peopled by a warlike and ferocious race, some 
of whom are anthroj)ophagites. 

Meanwhile, the number of dysenteric patients increased on 
board the corvette, and all the skill of M. Quoy, the surgeon- 
major, was not sufficient to overcome the influence of a devour¬ 
ing climate. The harbour of Coupang had furnished thcni with 
but few refreshments ; it became, theiefore, necessary to take a 
new station at Timor, and accordingly the Urania anchored at 
Dicly, the chief place among the Portuguese establishments on 
the north coast of that island. 

A most obliging reception was given to tlie Expedition l>v Don 
Jose Pinto Alcoforadti d’y\/evedo e Souza ; and the corvette was 
abundantly provisioned, through his care, witli every tiling that 
she wanted. 

Their stay here was only for five days, after which the Urania 
bent her course still along the coast of Timor, in order to get 
through the Straits to tlie eastward of Vitters, bv the channel 
that separates that isle from those of Kiflfor and Roma. 

On the 2yth of November they were In sight of Ceram and 
Amhoyna, and stretchinginto tlie Strait hetweoa the latter island 
and Bom non, they bent their course towards t!ie Isle Gasse, 
which they doubled to the eastward at a small distance, dm inir 
a violent storm. A great nuinlier of isles were observed, among 
which the most remarkable are those of Damoner, Gilolo, and 
(iu<?be. 


Ill this passage the Urania fell in with several armed canoes 
belonging to the Kimalalui of Gucbc. Tlus Prince came on 
board, and passed an entire day with them, (luring which !iis 
flotilla towed astern of the corvette. lie furnished M. dc Erev- 
cinet with various information respecting his country and liis 
maritime expeditions, and made the strongest endeavours to in¬ 
duce him to stop at his Island, where he assured him there was an 


excellent harbour, a commodious watering-place, and good re¬ 
freshments. This proposition not being aeeepted, he assured 
him he would come with his brothers to Waigion, and pay him 
a new visit. 

It was to the Isle Guebe that M. cle Pavre was sent formerly 
by M. de Coctiva to take drawings of the nutmeg trees which have 
since multiplied so much in the Indian and Amerittan colonies. 
The CiutH)^ans recollected that circumstance vciv well, of which 
they were themselves the first to speak; and M. de Frejciiict 
attributes to their former relations with the French, the verv 
particular amity which they testified towards him. 


A pretty 
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A pretty fresh breeze put an end to these aniicable coininuni-' 
cations. The Urania, continuing her track, passed, on the 12tli 
of December, the strait which separates the Isle of Monhox 
from Guebc, and stretched to the eastward ; she ran some risk 
in the strait formed by tiie Isles of Uouib and of Balabalak, and 
by the Wyag Islands, where, during a calm, violent currents set 
upon shallows ; hut she was fortunately able to keep her anchor¬ 
age, and to wait for such winds as permitted her to keep her way, 
until she had got clear of tliat ))crilous situation. 

She east anchor on the Kith of December, at the Isle of 
Ilawnk, after having at a short distance coasted along the northern 
side of Waigion. 

An observatory was established on sliore, and its position, in 
latitude only IJ minute south, was the most favourable for ex¬ 
periments witli the penduhim which they could get under the 
equator. The period of this stay was employed in researches 
respecting geography and natural history. 

Two or three days before they sailed, they heard, on a sudden, 
the martial music of tomtom.", kettle-drums, &c. Some mo¬ 
ments after, there appeared, at the large point of the island, the 
fleet of the Kimalahu of Guebo, who, faithful to his promise, 
had come to pay the visit lie had before announced. This little 
squadron presciited a spectacle at once imposing and whimsical. 
The (jfuehean Prince was accompanied by his brothers, and sons, 
to the number of eight; all, like himself, of good mien, and re¬ 
markable for their intelligence. They remainedboard until 
the moment of the corvette’s departure j they gave, as pit-sents 
to M. de Fieycinct, various curiosities of their country, and, 
amoiig others, hats made of straw and isinglass [talc) worked 
with aduiirahle art. 

Having sailed from Ravvak on the 5th of January 1S19, the 
Urania stvetciied towards the Avon isles, which they saw on the 
Glh and Kth of the same month. 

The dysentery continued still to torment the crew; it was not 
long before it was joined to fevers, one of the first victims of 
which was M. Labiche, the second lieutenant, an officer full of 
merit, and of the most amiable character. This was the second 
loss of the kind during the voyage, and it was keenly felt. 

After having visited several of the Caroline isles, which are not 
pointed ont on the maps, and having received throughout the 
most friendly reception from the islanders, M. dc Freycinct ar¬ 
rived on the 17lh of May in siglit of the Isle of Guam, and cast 
anchor on the night of the same day in tlie roadstead of Humata. 
This delay, and that which the corvette made at Port San Louis 
in the same island, restored healtli to the crew, thanks to the 
generous eagerness with which the governor, Don Jose de Me- 

dinillo 
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dlnillo y Pineda^ anticipated -afi the wants of the expeditionj by 
procuring them refreshments and comforts of all kinds. 

M. de Freycinet appears to have collected, respecting the peo¬ 
ple of the Marianne Islands, information more extensive than 
that with which preceding voyagers have enriched their ac¬ 
counts. He gives various details respecting their manners, lan¬ 
guage, and laws, as well as that singular government of which 
much has been said, and in which the women act an important 
part. He comimuiicates to us interesting notions respecting the 
arts which they practise, respecting their money, which is esta¬ 
blished on principles absolutely different from ours, and respect¬ 
ing their architecture, of which he still saw numerous ruins at 
Tinian. 

Two months were employed in making these researches; and 
at the same time they were occupied with those observations 
and experiments which formed the principal object of the ex¬ 
pedition. M. de Medinillo had, during all this time, the kind¬ 
ness to provide the corvette abundantly with fresh provisions, to 
which he added provisions for the voyage, and for which he af-' 
terwards refused to accept any reimbursement. 

The course of the Urania, from Guam to the Sandwich Islands, 
presents nothing remarkable. On the 5 th of August 1819, she 
made the island of Owhyhee, and anchored in the bay of Hara- 
hona in three days after. 

Tamahama, king of the Sandwich Isles, was dead; his palace 
had been reduced to ashes, and almost all the hogs on the island 
had been slaughtered on account of his obsequies, according to 
the custom of the country; which was a real disappointment in 
the re* victualling of the corvette. 

Uno Rio, the eldest son and successor of Tamahama, enjoyed 
at that time but a badly>estabiished authority. The chiefs 
compelled to submit to the arms of his father, raising extraor¬ 
dinary pretensions, caused him to dread an approaching war. 
He came with his wives and a numerous suite on board the 
Urania, on the occasion of the baptism of one of the principal 
chiefs of the island. That ceremony was performed with much 
pomp by the Abb^ Quelen, chaplain of the vessel. 

The Sandwich Islands were, like the Marianne, the object of 
the assiduous researches of M. de Freycinet and of the officers 
under his command. Numerous observations were made in 
search of the magnetic equator, and its inflexions, in the Great 
Ocean. 

On the 30th of August the Urania sailed for Port Jackson, 
passing through the islands of the Austral Polynesia. By taking 
this track, the position of the dangerous isles of Byron was rec- 
Vol. 57. No. 273. Jan. 1821. D tilled. 
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ified, as well as that of the Island of Pyletant, the iriost southerly' 
of the Friendly Islands; and also that of Howe Island. 

A new island, surrounded by dangerous reels, was discovered 
to the east of Tonga, which M. de Freycinet named Rose Island. 

The Urania anchored in Port Jackson on the 18th of Novem¬ 
ber 1819; she remained there till the 25th of December, and 
this interval was employed, as at all the preceding stoppages, in 
scientihe inquiries. M. do Freycinet speaks in this respect with 
gratitude for the assistance afforded to him by Mr. Macquarie, 
the governor of the colony. 

On quitting Port Jackson, the course of the corvette was 
shaped to pass between Van Diemen’s Land and New Zealand. 
On the 7th ofJanuaiy 1820, the southern extremity of the latter 
islands was doubled in sight of Campbeirs Island. 

From that moment until nearing the coast of Terra de! FuegO 
the winds were constantly favourable. The lhania reached 59 
degreesof south latitude; and she found floating ice in the 54tli 
degree. 

On the .5th of Febru.irv the coast of Terra del Fuego was seen 
in the neighbourhood of Cape Desolation; tlic season was as 
frightful as the adjoining shores. lu the impossibility of reach¬ 
ing Christinas Harbour, it became necessary to make for I he Bay 
of Good Success, in the Straits of Lemaive ; but hardly had the 
anchor dropped, when a furious sionn began to cause the coi- 
ve.tte to drive: there was not a moment to be lost in cutting tlie 
cable, and setting sail with all speed, in order to get out of the 
Bay, by skirting at a very short distance the rocks and breakers 
which lie upon its north point. 

This dreadful tempest lasted for two days, and made the cor¬ 
vette drift considerably to the northward; which determined 
M. de Freycinet to bear up for the Falkland Islands, in sight of 
which they arrived on the 14th of February, according to their 
reckoning, but the I3th according to European time, they having 
gained a day in circumnavigating the globe. 

[I'he public are already acquainted with the loss of the Urania, 
in consequence of stiiking on a sunken rock, at the entrance of 
French Bay, in the Falkland Islands, and of their being taken 
off by an American whaler, and brougiit first to Kio Janeiro, and 
afterwards to Havre de Grace, where they arrived in safety, with 
most of the collections made during the voyage.] 

In expectation that more detailed accounts (proceeds the nar¬ 
rative) will make known all the importance of their labours, it 
will suffice to give a rapid glance at them. 

1st. The observations on the pendulum, which formed one of 
the principal obiects of the voyage, have been made with the 

greate-st 
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greatest care at every place where they stopped, and in every si¬ 
tuation throughout the voyage which would permit. The stations 
where these experiments were made are nine in number, viz. 
Rio Janeiro (first stay); the Cape of Good Hope; Port Louis, 
in the Isle of France; the Island of Ravvak; the Island Guam; 
the Island of Mowa, in the Sandwich Isles; Port Jackson; the 
Falkland Islands ; and at Rio Janeiro (second stay). 

2d. Each day durittg the voyage, two officers at least took 

bv rotation the necessary astronomical observations to ascertain 
« * 

the situation of the vessel at sea, ann, on shore, the positions of 
the difFcreiit observatories; to regulate the chronometers, &c. 
All these observations have been transcribed into journals 
stined for that purpose, 

3d. The magnetic phmiioiuciia were at the same time the ob* 
ject of constant ntul multiplied studies, as well at sea as in all 
the places which they touched it. They comprise observations 
on the magnetic declination and inclination ; on the intensity 
of both when tried hv the Iiorizontal needle, or the needle of in* 
clination; and also on the hourly and periodical variations in 
the declination. 

4th. Comparative observations on the temperature of the air, 
with that of the sea at its surface, were made every two hours 
during the whole course of the voyage. This considerable mass 
of rc.'^ults may be useful to determine the isothermic lines on the 

w 

terrestrial globe. 

5th. More than 60 specimens of sea-water, taken in the seas 
whicli they traversed, were put into as many flasks, perfectly 
sealed up, in order to be analysed on tbeir return. Each flask 
was labelled with tlie latitude aud longitude of the spot where the 
water was drawn. 

6th. A meteorological journal kept every hour during the 
whole voyage, will show in methodical order all the observations 
on the thermometer, the barometer, and the hydrometer, which 
thev made both by and land. Thev will also show the indi- 
(‘ations of the prevailing winds, and their degrees of force, the 
electrical and aerial phosnomena, &c. 

7th, The haroinetrical variations could not be observed with 
precision except in tlte places which they touched at. The re- 
stdts of them have been consigned to a particular register. 

8th. It was not possible to observe the tides ami currents, ex¬ 
cept at a small mttnber of points; but the data acquired at Rio 
Janeiro, at the Isle of France, at Rawak, and at Guam, are not 
without interest. 

9t1i. Tlie number of charts formed during the voyage is 
about 30. A part of them have already been completed ; but 
the whole of the materials collected on this subject, and classed 
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with great care, will give every facility desirable for carrying on 
this u'ork. 

10th. .Notwithstandingthe shipwreck at the Malouin or Falk¬ 
land Islands, which caused the loss of 18 cases of specimens of 
natural history, there remain still about ‘40. These contain a 
great number of specimens out of the three kingdoms of nature; 
and especially almost the whole of those which were collected at 
the Marianne Islands, yet little known in that respect to na¬ 
turalists. 

11th. The number of drawings made during the voyage 
amounts to several hundreds; the greater part admirable for the 
beauty of the situations which they represent, or for the correct¬ 
ness of the portraits, and the graces of their composition. 

12tb. In short, the observations on the manners and customs 
of the people whom they visited, have been collected in very great 
number by all the officers cmplo 3 'ed in the expedition. All of 
them have been drawn up in the same spirit, and after the same 
plan, in order that they may connect themselves easily with the 
general account of the voyage. 

It is above all to be remarked, that this is the first expedi¬ 
tion of the same kind, in which ail the scientific operations have 
been performed entirely by officers attached to the service of the 
Royal Marine of France. 


V. A Table of the Sun*s Right Ascension to every Ten Mi¬ 
nutes of his Lossgitude, with the Differences and Secular 
Variation for January 1, 1801. {Obliq. Eclip. 23" 27'57^, 
and Sec. Var. 52"* 1.) By Mr. James Utting, Lynn Reg/u. 

To Mr. TilUch. 

Sir, — I SEND you for insertion in your Philosophical Maga¬ 
zine and Journal (if approved) Tables of the Sun’s Right Ascen¬ 
sion in degrees, &c., also in hours, minutes, &c. of the Sun’s De¬ 
clination, and also of the Reduction of the Ecliptic to the Equator. 
The whole are calculated from Taylor’s Tables of Logarithms 
to Seconds, and will, I conceive, be found useful to such persons 
at least as do not possess the above tables. 

I am, sir, yours truly, 

Lynn Regis, Jan. 5, 1820. Jamks UttinG. 

*** The first of the Tables sent by Mr. Utting is subjoined. 
The other three will appear in our following Numbers.— Edit. 
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Signs. 

L and VII. 


0’s 

Long. 
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10 
20 
30 
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0 / // 
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0*00 
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I 31 44-03 0-60 

1 40 54-49 sjy® 0-66 
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- 550-49 

1 59 15-46 
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2 17 36-51 
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2 35 57-64 
2 45 8-25 
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55106 


551*11 


55116 
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551-30 

551-36 - 

551-42 

551-52 
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6 34 45-82 2-58 

6 43 57-59?? 2*64 
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! 7 2 21*33 2*75 

7 11 33-30g*4' 2-81 
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552 11 


56 33-81 
6 11*53 
15 49-92 
25 28*38 
35 7-08 
44 46-02 



Signs. 

II. and VIIL 
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9-42 
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A Table of the Sun^s ^ight Aianslon^ 
— - TABLE continued. 


0 and Vr. 


Signs 

I. and VII. 


Signs a ^ 

II. and VIIT. 

< c 



Signs 

IV. and X. 


Signs 

IIL and IX. 


^ ® ® •“'ig'tude is between 0 and III. signs, the Table gives 

T *11 V^' /inf T™ * • »“*>»«<:* the R. A. given by the 

IR(W , the remainder is the R. A. If between VI. and IX. signs, 
add 180" to the R. A. as taken from the Table. But if between IX. and 
XII. signs, subtrwt the result given by the Table from 360®. The secular 
equation of the 0»R. A. is additive if subsequent to 1801, otherwise 
subtractive from the R. A. as given by the Table from the above direc- 

tionsa 


V, Answer 
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V. yinswrr of Mr. P. Nicholson to Mr. IIoldrcd on Mr. N.’s 

^Vork on Invobition and Rvolulion, 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Si a, — PaaMiT me to otFer u few observations in tny own de¬ 
fence in reply to what appear to me the very illiberal and invi¬ 
dious insinuations of your correspondent, Mr. Holdred, in the 
Philosophical Magazine for November 1820, upon my recent 
work on Involution and Evolution, published about the middle 
of April 1820, and 

You will oblige your most obedient servant, 

GaWer-PIavc, F.nston-Squaio, P, NiCHOI-SON. 

Jan. 12, 1821. 

Tt is not my intention to review Mr. Holdred’s work, or to an¬ 
swer his calmnnic«, in any other way than by contradicting some 
of his principal as.sertions, which might otijerwise have a ten¬ 
dency to prejudice the reader,%vho miglit not have had an oppor¬ 
tunity of examining the Essay which 1 have published, and his 
recent tract on the Resolution of Equations j and by placing the 
points in dispute, in such a light that the candid and ingenuous 
reader may be al)le to judge for himself of the merits of the case. 
I shall therefore eoniine myself to the two following points: 

1st, He says the article which 1 put into the Philoso])hical 
Magazine for October ISIS, was taken from his method of ex¬ 
tracting the cube root, and that this has been the means by 
which Mr. Horner has become acipiainteil with the principle. 

2d. He savs also that the Essay on Involution and Evolution 
published by me about the middle of April 1820, was, exclusively, 
his and Mr. Horner's. 1 am under no necessity to prove it is 
not Mr. Horner’s, but I can make it appear siiflicicntly evident 
that the noniigurate method first published by the above gentle¬ 
man did not originate with Mr. Holdred. 

The following quotation from your correspondent will evi¬ 
dently .show his unfair disposition towards me, excited bv my 
having published my own improvements of his method of ex¬ 
tracting the roots of equation, the principle of which he had at 
first but very rudely suggested. 

** After Mr. Nicholson had discovered another manner of de¬ 
monstration, he requested me to annex it to my tract by way of 
Supplement, lest any one-should discover the same way of de¬ 
monstrating the rule after it should be published as quickly as 
he had done before.” 

1 .shall here observe, that the words put in italics are fabri- 
57.No.273. Jc/r. 1821, E cated 
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catecl entirely fey Mt. Holdred : but it is possiide that if intoncled 
to cohv6y any unpleasant reflection upon inc, they perhaps \vir!i 
more justice might be applied to himself. In a (jualitied sense 
they apply to all writers; and hence arises the idea of the patent 
and copy-right which the wisdom of llie legislature has granted 
to meritorious individuals who have henefited mankind by their 
discoveries—thus protecting such persons in the advancement 
of their reputation, and in the procuring i»f emolument; it is 
therefore no stigma ui>on a man to wish to enjoy the fruit of his 
own labour. 

With respect to the article which I put into the Philosophical 
Magazine 1818, it was a general demonstration of the polviur- 

mial {^a + h + e-\-d + &:c.)^ with its ap|)lication to Involution 

and Evolution; this article was shown to Mr. Iloldred before it 
was committed to tlie press. 

I spoke in handsome terms of the work which he was about 
to publish; and tliis was the only time that ever I received his 
thanks, notwitlistaiuliug the instructions I gave him in maturing 
his work. 

I never in my life borrowed a sine:le idea from Mr. Iloldred, 

or any other man living, without acknowledging it in writing as 

theirs: but this is not the case with Mr. H. I only desire the 

¥ 

reader who may be interested in this brandi of analysis to com¬ 
pare the article I have just referred to with what Mr. H. has 
since produced, and say whether or not Mr. Horner' could liave 
derived any advantage from it. It is just as. possible that he might 
have made the discovery by hearing that some oi’.<; had done it; 
hut it appears to me much more proliable he took tin- germ of 
his idea from Budaii, to who.se method it has a rrnch nearer af- 
hnity. It is not uncoinmon, when a discovery is inaile hy any paiti- 
cular person, that more tiian one will lay claim to it. Mr.Horner, 
by report, is a gentleman, and from what I have seen he appears 
to be an excellent mathematician, and I have not the smallest 
doubt of his inventive powers. 

It is painful to me to he under the necessity of exposing Mr. 
Holdred by entering more minutely into his work; but this mu.st 
he done in mv own defence, in order that the reader mav nn- 
derstand the difference of our methods of demonstrating the 
rule. 

The account which Mr. Holdred has given in his preface, of 
the origin of the rule which he was not able to dcmoiustrate 
witiwnit assistance, is not that which he stated to me. When I 
put the quc.stion to him, he answered, he had taken hi.s ideas 
from an example iu Ward’s Mathematics, which he pointed out 

to 
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to me, nmi \% to be found hi chap. x. scc^ 2» ildiere the «ame 
mb' \T> applied to a ciuadratic equation^. 

This idea only wanted generalizing. 

He was acquainted with the numeral exegesis to wnioh his 
method hears a striking affinity, but he was an entire stranger 
to what had been done by either Newton or Rnlphson, before I 
pointed out their methods to him. 

If he had known Sir Isaac's method of transforming equations,, 
whicfi is that from which I derived my ideas, and not from his 
crude notions, he would have been ashamed to say that Mr. 
Nicholson extracted all from me, even his demonstrations are 
mine,” (Vide The Philosophical Magazine, Nov. 1820.) He cer¬ 
tainly must entertain a very mean opinion of such as might be 
interested at all in the discovering and maturing of the subject,to 
suppose that they would take either his ipse dixil or mine, with- 
imt convincing tliemselves by a diligent perusal and investigation 
of tlic method, and an attentive perusal of the Essay whicdi I 
published on Involution and Evolution, with the Postscript. 

With respect to wdiat he calls his demonstration, tlic first step is 
the same with what has been done both hy Newton and Rnlphson. 
Suppose, for instance, that the equation is in .r, he takes r for 
the first figure of the root and y for the remaining part of it, and 
substitutes r-f-?/ for a;, and thus the original equation is trans¬ 
formed to another in y ; he then takes a for the second figure of 
the root, and ?/for the i^main-ing part of it^ sothata?=r + a-f//, 
and to rc'-’Mce this to the binoniial form, he puts grssr-fa and 
substitutes qT + u for .x\ By this means he gets an equation in 
H w'herc the coefficients are expressed l»y the coefficients of the 
original equation and and therefore reinstatesr + a for in all 
the coefficients of the powers of 7iy aiul thus forms as many sub¬ 
sidiary equations as there are units in the exponent of the higkest 
power : theicforc if n he the exponent of the power, the number 
ot c(]uations that each digitical figure of the root will require after 
the first will be n-j* 1. 

In these equations the coefficients do not exhibit the figurates 
which it is his object to elicit; consequently, he has i t course to a 
mosttediousand circiunlocutoryexplanationin words. Thisdemon- 
stration,as M**- Iloldred calls it, is extended to eight quarto pages. 

In page H of this work he asserts, that « 3 + D +&c. is 

an imperfect divisor by which the next figure of the root may be 
<liseovered, which when found I call a,'* Similar assertions will 
l>e found in pages 12, 15, 17, 18, 20, 25 and 26. This is equi¬ 
valent to saying, that the sum of the coeflicietits of the powers of 


* 1 have seen since the same iiilc applied ta a quadratic eniiatiou 
liiiicisuirs Algebra. 

E2 
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an unknown quantity in a tratUiformed equation, will be the proper 
divisor for ascertaining the next figure of the root; but certainly 
nothing can be more absurd 0 ;r destitute of principle, and this one 
instance is sufficient to show that he never had any dear ideas of 
treating the subject. 

The manner in which I first formed my ideas on the extraction 
of the roots of equations, will be found in the Introduction to the 
Essay on Involution and Evolution. 1 shall therefore not take up 
the reader’s time by repeating it here, but proceed to give an ex¬ 
ample of my method of demonstrating the rule, as I have now just 
done by the method of Mr. Holdrcd, which the candid reader will 
no doubt feel to be the most eligible and satisfactory method of 
settling the dispute. 

1 take a, /», r, &:c. for each part of the root found by the corre¬ 
sponding step. In the first equation 1 substitute a^u for and 
obtain an equation in u ; but in the next ecpiation, instead of //, 
1 substitute and obtain a new equation in v and so on. So 

that in the diflferent steps the cHpiatiuns which 1 produce arc the 
same as Sir Isaac Newton’s, except that the orders of figuratc 
numbers are clearly exhibited ; and thus to prove every portion of 
the root, only one equation is rcciuircd. Hut by the method of 
Mr. Holdrcd, every portion of the root after the first would re- 
(juire as many equations, and one more, as the exponent of the 
highest power has units. As my method is founded on the prin¬ 
ciple of Sir Isaac, I have, from its simplicity, been able to coin^ 
prise the demonstration of tlie figuratc method withimthc limits 
of two octavo pages. 

With regard to the non-figurate method, the fact Is, that after 
the rule has been demonstrated by my method, or any other, no 
other demonstration is necessary to perform the operation, either 
by Mr. Horner’s method, hv Mr. Holdred’s, or my own, as all the 
different forms arise from the manner of summing up the quan¬ 
tities ; viz. by writing the numbers and their sums under them, 
or writing down the sums as each number is added, with the num¬ 
ber to be added, or writing the first number and the successive 
sums only. As, for example, let m and n be any two consecutive 
coefficients of the original C(|uati<>U; and let q, r, &c. li*e any 
numbers to be added to 7 «, aud let N = 7 ?i+p. These different 
forms of addition are explained by the following operations 

Here every number on 
the right-hand of the 
line, after the second, is 
found by multiplying the 
opposite number on the 

\o\\ 


No. 1. 


m\ n 


p Na 

q Na-f qa 
r Na+ q a + ra 

N 4 7 + r 3Na 4' 27 ad-Va + n 




IcU by rt, aiul adding tl>e product to tlic uundicr above that which 
i.s to be found ; and the (juantitieN below the horizontal line, arc 
the sum uf those above it: the same is to be understood in the 
following modes• 

No. 2. 


m 

n 


= Q 

p 

Na 


= R 

N 

N« + 

n 

“ jQ=Q-j-R 

9 

Na + 

qa 

= s 

r\ 

N« + 

qu +-ra 

= T 


iN +<i-\-r ;iNa + 29a-f-fa + «=jQ=Q4-l^^ + S+T 


No. 3. 


P= _ 

,P=r Na-f- n 

.J*= N + 7 2Na+ qa + n 

,P=N + r/+r3Na+2gra + ra + 7r 



or thus, according 
to my notation. 

Q_ 

.P,Q= Q+A 

‘>P| jQssoQ+^Ptf 


It is evident that will be found the samc^ whichever of these 
methods of adding llic numbers together is adopted ; or since the 
producing numbers in the right-hand column arc Q, R, S, T, 
all the methods of addition will be shortly represented as follows ; 


First mctliod. Second method. Third method. 

Q Q=Q Q=Q 

R ,Q=Q + R R 

s „Q=Q + R+S ,Q = Q + R 

. .1 3Q=0 + R + S+T, S 

,Q._Q+R+s+r, s,Q=Q+R+s 

T 

3Q=QVR + S + t 


'I'he first method is the form of addition adopted in my Essay 
on Involution and Evolution; the second, is that adopted in the 
PosLscript; and the third is that adopted by Mr. Holdrerl, which 
he calls an iuvenUon ; but since he ascribes to himself the merit 
of having employed this peculiar mode of addition, it is but justice 
to myself to apprize the reader that he has taken the hint from 
what is everywhere done in mv book on Involution and Evolution, 
as may be seen in the first tw?) lines of every operation from page 
42 to page 48 inclusive. The method of proof which he pretends 
to have discovered (page 47 of his Supplement) is also the very 
same in principle as is found in that^ork of mine in the two lines 
referred to, I should not have noticed these things, which to 

some 
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Rcnne may appear triflos, and whicli consist in mere inodes of ad¬ 
dition, had ho not noticed them him''Clf. My object was, to di¬ 
vest the operation of all numbers which were not expressed by iny 
formula, aud 1 bare succeeded so far as to do it. 1 cannot help 
observtuij, that nothing but the desire of being thought the au¬ 
thor of a us,cful discovery# ignoranre of what has been before 
puiili&lied in the writings of men of hU|)criojr intellect, and an over¬ 
weening opinion of what be himself has uiulerstood but very im¬ 
perfectly# could make him so loundly as''ert that I learned all from 
him ; while, on the contrary, he availed himself of no hint of 
mine. At the time I publislied tlie work now mentioned, 1 was 
divided in my own opinion which of tlic methods i should adopt; 
hut as I \m\ not then wrought any example, it occurred to me that 
the form which I had adopted was tliat which produced the fewest 
nuy^bers; but 1 did not perceive, at tliat time, that it would oc¬ 
casion more lines : however, I saw afterwards the advantage of 
adopting the method used in the postscript, not only in saving 
lines, but that it agiced exactly with the simplicity ot the futmula 
which I bad already investigated and adopted, and that it was 
much better adai>tetl to the irausfoimatious of equations, parti¬ 
cularly in diminishing the root by unity at each step. These were 
the motives that induced me to make the change in adding the 
numbers together ; and that this was really the case, I have cie- 
diblc witnesses to confirm what I heic assert. Had I adopted 
Mr. Holdred’s clumsy method of adding every two lines together, 
I should not have been able to bring it within a moderate com¬ 
pass, and slumld, besides, have obscured the principle, hi 
my aiithinetieal process, accoiding to the hgurate method, the 
onmber^s stand exactly in the same manner as indicated in the 
coefficients of my transformed equations; and in my process 
according to the non-figurate method, tlie different steps of 
the operation arc performed by a general forninla, wliich is the 
result of a property of figurate numbeis, ami which gives the very 
same orders as arc expressed in the coefficients of cveiy general 
transformed ennation. On account of the course of conduct pur¬ 
sued by Mr. Moldred, the non-figurate method would have beeu 
publisliod immediately after the rudiments of algebra, in my last 
work entitled Ajialytical and Arithmetical Essays, published near 
the end of Nov.-1820# though dated 1821, whether Mr, Horner’s 
method of cbnCiniious approximation had appeared or not, as I 
can prove if it were necessary ; but understanding that Mr. Hol- 
dred’s book was in the press, I laid the woik aboi e alluded to 
aside, and published my demonstrations and methods by them¬ 
selves, in the Essay on Involution aud Evolution, before Mr. Hol- 
dicd’s work made its appearance. Let any one compare the 
simple but general result in page 37 of niy Ebsay, with his uusa- 

tisfactorv 
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tisfactnry method, which only shows the truth of the rule as ap¬ 
plied to the ecpiatiou he has ))ro|)osed. He has not given such 
a (ieinon^tr.itioii as to furniaii a general rule for all e(|uations } 
but, reasoning liy analogy, he has presumed the tiuth of the rule 
without demonstration, by extending the idea to a general infer¬ 
ence. This evident rtupropriety proceeds from his total ignorance 
of the properties of figurate numbers, on which the whole de¬ 
pends ; but on this head, he ungeneiously observes, he did not 
want any of my assistance. 

From what 1 have suhst.-mtiated here, I shall he warranted in 
u'stating what 1 ha\e asserted in page of the postseiipt, viz. 
that Mr. Iloldred’s hohk does not contain a single idea but what 
is found in my Essay on Involution &c., and which was given to 
the world prior to the publication of his tract. 

In the postscript, page 64, which was written in conse(|UCj^'e 
of the misrepresentations to he found in Mr. II.’s pieface, I have 
stated tl.e circumstances which led me to the riemoustrntion of 
the non - flgurate method, and ha\ e there given a com)>arative view 
of our methotjs by actual examples, from which the iinpiiring 
reader may see, that if I was not tlie original inventor of the. 
})rinciple, I have improved the demonaration and Inave simplihcd 
the practice of both methods} but with respect to the non-ligurate 
operation, Mr. Holdrcd has no cl^im to style himself the uiiginal 
inventor of it, as I was the first to give hiib any hint of it by sig¬ 
nifying my intention to him (in confidence) of reducing it to a 
formula, .similar to that which I piibUsl|ed iu Essay 3, page 4., 
of my Combinatorial Essays*. However, I cannot help reuiiirk- 
ing, that if what I have done is not purloined from him, it cer¬ 
tainly has flowed from what he ha.s <lone, os a consequenec; for 
it wiis undoubtedly in consequence of the conduct of Mr. Holdred 
that 1 was induced to publish, in my own defence, iny ow'ii iiu- 
proveincnls in extracting the roots of equations ; fur I was, piior 
to our difference, resolutely bent on relinquishing the study of the 
mathematics, which interrupted the progress of my profesiioaul 
duties, and of other publications which I was then, and am still, 
engaged in ; being fully aware, from dear-bought experience, that 
analytical researches not only occupied too much of my time, 
but obliged me to expend that money which I could have appro¬ 
priated in a much more eligible and advantageous way. 

If, after .all that has been not only said, but proved, Mr. Hol¬ 
dred should still persist iu asserting that my demonstrations were 
extracted from his, 1 call upon him to show the reason why ho 
has oecnpied twelve quarto pages in the demonstration of both 
methods, wlien all that he has said might be comprised within 
the compass of one-twelfth part of the space, which is what I 
have dune. It appears then, that either my demonstrations must 

be 
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be deficient, or his redundant; and I think, and the reader x<^ill 
most assuredly think also, tliat Mr. Iloldred, after tlie hold asser¬ 
tions which he has made, is imperinusly called upon to demon¬ 
strate which of the two is the case. Though Mr. Holdred’s work 
has been the result of forty years experience and consideration, 
he has not applied his rules to those cases in the extraction of 
roots where there is any real difliculty. 

Such as wish to see the rules for extracting the roots of equa¬ 
tions, derived by me from Sir Isaac Newton’s method of trans¬ 
forming ecjuations, may consult my Analytical and Arithmetical 
Essays, where the transformation of equations, and the determi¬ 
nations of the limits of their roots, I hope are fully considered. 


VI’. On the Electro-Magnetic Experiments of MM. QJrstkd 

and Ampkke. By Mr. IIatcub’jt. 

The use of the comjiass in France takes date from the year 12(i0. 
The principal part of this instrument, as the reader is atvure, con¬ 
sists ill a magnetized steel needle, of the form of a very elongated 
lozenge. This needle, moveable round a vertical axis, brings 
itself on every spot of the earth to an cciuilibrium in a vertical 
plane, which is named the magnetic meridian. The angle which 
this plane makes, with that of the astronomic meridian of the 
place where the observation is made, is called the declination of 
the compass. In 1580, this declination was at Paris 11° ^^0' to¬ 
wards the west; in 1663, nothing; and in 1819 (22d April), 
22® 19' west. If the declination of a magnetised needle changed 
neither with time nor place, or at least if the changes were made 
accordiug to known laws, the science of navigation would possess 
an instrument of simple construction, easy to observe with, and 
precious indeed to mariners, who would find in a needle, the in¬ 
trinsic value of which is almost nothing, the only means of steer¬ 
ing their course when night and clouds veil the sky. Philosophers 
at first endeavoured, but in vain, to discover the cause of the 
pheenomena which the magnetised needle presents. They, never¬ 
theless, succeeded in giving to a bar of steel that singular pro¬ 
perty of the natural magnet, of taking at each place of the earth 
a position, the diurnal or secular variations of which are perio¬ 
dical. They have studied and measured with care the magnetic 
attractions and repulsions. The labours of Coulomb, the instru¬ 
ments invented by that celebrated philosopher, and those which 
M. Lenoir, the distinguished artist of the Bureau of Longitude, 
has executed, have considerably improved the science of mag¬ 
netism. M. (Ersted, Professor of the University of Copenhagen, 
has just opened anew field to the inquiries of philosophers. It is 

to 
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to him tljat we owe that fine observation, that a mctalUc wirf^ 
which communicates with the tivo extreynities of a Fbltaicelec-- 
irical apparatus^ acquirer the very rematkable pioperly of acting 
at adhiancc on a magnetic needle. This metallic wire has beeti 
named the conjunctivc wire. 

It was already known, that by augmenting the surfaces of the 
metallic plates which compose tlie electrical apparatus of Volta, 
and uniting the two wires which comnmnicato with the extreme 
]jlates of that apparatus, tho*^e wires hccorne heated, redden, and 
burn in atmospheric air. M. Thcnard and myself had made that 
experiment in ISOl. (See No. 11 of the Journal of the Polytech¬ 
nic School, p. 2f)l.) The conjunctive wire, in the experiment 
of M, (Ersted, will become heated, but if it is of snllicient dia¬ 
meter it will not Inirn : and its action may be observed on a mair- 
iictic needle at some distance. 

For twenty-three yeais the electric })ile.s of Volta had been in 
use, and no philosopher had yet thought of hriniring a magnetic 
needle near one of these )>ilcs in action. This inspiration was 
reser\ed to M. (Ersted ; and it must he confessed, that chance 
had umcli less sluire in it than in many discoveries with which 
physical science has been enriclied. 

M. Marcel de Series translated from the German, and pub¬ 
lished in 1807, a work of the Danish Professor cntitlccl An Inquiry 
into the Ideniily of Cheviical and Electrical Forces, It may he 
seen from chapter 8 of that work, that the author had been led by 
his subject to seek proofs of the identity of the magnetic and elec¬ 
tric forces*. He had proposed to Ivy whether electricity the 

most 

* There is nothing to be found in this cliapter which establishes, in any 
manner, the identity of niai^nccisin and electricity. It is even remark¬ 
able, that when M. CRrsted had discovered the action of the conjunctive 
wire of the V'oltaic pile upon the magnetic needle, ho explained this new 
plunnoinenou by a hypothesis which supposes that the negative electricity 
nets only on the nortljcni pole of the needle, and positive electricity on tho 
st>nthrrn : (see Annuksi Ue Ctnmie fur Aug. IB20, p. 244.)—a fact, wj^icli 
would establish a total diirerenec between the electric and magnetic fluids, 
since the magnetic fl'dd, whether considered as positive or negative, ought 
to art equally uii both poles. 'I'o demonstrate, by experiment, the identity 
of the electric and magnetic fluids, it was necessary tosliow tliatthat could 
explain all the phamouiena which cotihi be observed, wliciher in the inutiinl 
action of two niagmits, or in tli.; action of a conjunctive wire upon a niag- 
iietic needle, without admitting in a magnet any other fluid than the acting 
electric fluid, as in bodies winch arc not susceptible of magnctisni; and to 
tell liow tills electric fluid is disposed in the tinignet. Ic is this which 
AI. Ampere ims d<mc, by demonstrating 1st, That two conjunctive wires, 
of metals not magnetic, attract and repel through the intervention of the 
electric thud alone; 2d, tliat n magnet may he substituted fr)r one of the 
conjunctive wires, without any change in the nature of the action taking 
place; 5d, tliat the second conjunctive w'ire may be removed for another 
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most latentf has any action on the magtiet. Now, the electricity 
in the conjunctive wire of anelectrical apparatus in action, is in¬ 
deed latent, since it does not manifest itself to any electrometer; 
and,^in fact, M. CErsted performed last winter (1S19} the expe¬ 
riment which justified what he had conceived seven years before. 
The result of this experiment has been known in Paris only thre^ 
months, and already several distinguished philosophers have de¬ 
duced from it most importaui censequenees, both for magnetism 
and electricity. We shall give an account of these as succinctly 
as possible. 

Supposing the metallic plates which form the electrical appa¬ 
ratus with troughs, to begin with zine and finish with copper, the 
electrical current, supposed to be in the conjunctive wire, would 
go from the first plate to the last. Now, imagine another con¬ 
junctive wire of the same apparatus, placed parallel to the first, 
and disposed in such a manner that it may transmit an electrical 
current in a direction contrary to the first, the two wires will re¬ 
pel. If the ciurents are in the same direction, they will attract. 
M. Ampere was tlie first to observe these attractions and repul¬ 
sions at a distance, between bodies traversed by an electric fluid 
which does not manifest any tension. 

M. Arago magnetised a slip of iron, and afterwards a steel 
wire, by putting them in contact with, or under the influence of, 
the conjunctive wire. A simple method of magnetising a steel 
needle by the conjunctive wire, consists in placing the needle in 
the part of the conjunctive wire which is twisted spirally : whe¬ 
ther the needle is placed directly upon thelhreads of the spiral, 
or enveloped in paper or a glass tube to prevent contact with 
the conjunctive wire, it becomes magnetised, and its north and 
south poles, corresponding to the north and sooth poles of the. 
terrestrial magnet, will be determined by the direction of the spiral 
which bears the needle. If the conjunctive wire be placed in a 
vertical plane, and in the direction of the electric current which 
passes from the zinc plate of the apparatus to the copper plate, 
the generating point of the spiral may turn from left to right of 

nia);net, without any other change resulting in the nature of the action, cx- 
cepe tlie pbaenomeiia known to result from the inutiinl action of two inag* 
nets; and 4thy that the distribution of the electric fluid in the conj'unctivc 
wircy h the same as in planes perpendicular to the line which joins the two 
poles of a magnet^ following limited curves^, traced in these planes around 
the axis of die magnet. 

M. Ampere-thus ettablidied tlie identity of electric and magnetic fluids, 
wliile M, Arago made his fine experiment on the magnetising of slips of irou 
hy the right conjunctive, wire. Since these two philosophers have further 
added the magnetbing of a steel bar by a conjunctive wire twisted spirally 
I'oijucl this bar; and that they hare anticipated the principal circumstances 
of tluit mngneiisi»g> it would appear^ diat tliey cannot dispense with admit¬ 
ting the identity of the two fluids. 

the 
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the current, or from right to left; in the first case, the south pole 
of the needle, corresponding to the north pole of the terrestrial 
magnet, will be on the side of the zinc plate of the apparatus; in 
the second case, it is the north pole of the needle which is on that 
side. 

M. Arago, following the theory of M. Ampere, conceived the 
idea of twisting a conjunctive wire in the manner of two symme¬ 
trical spirals placed one after the other ; these spirals differed 
from each other only as to the direction in which their generating 
points turned round their hollow spiiulles; by putting a needle in 
eacli spindle, the two needles became magnetised at the same 
time, so that their poles of the same name were contiguous. In 
transmitting a discharge of a Leyden phial through a copper wire 
twisted in the same manner, in the manner of two consecutive 
symmetrical spirals, M. Arago has further observed, that the steel 
needles placed on these spirals became magnetised by the electric 
fluids of ordinary machines, as well as by the Voltaic apparatus. 

Other facts have been long known, which prove the mutual in- 
duence of the two fluids, magnetic and electric. The points of 
})aratonnerres become naturally magnetised by the electricity of 
the atmospheric air. M. Arago, author of an article on the 
magnetic forces, which is inserted in the Annuary of 1819, re¬ 
ports, as from an eye-witness, that a Genoese ship, on its way to 
Marseilles, was struck by the thunder at a little distance from 
Algiers; that the needles of the compass made all a hsklf revolu¬ 
tion, although these needles did not appear damaged, and the 
ship struck on the coast at the moment that the pilot thought he 
made the North Cape. 

Ritter had concluded {Journal de PhysiquCy t. 57. year 1803,) 
from some experiments, which have not been since verified, 
that the earth has electric poles, as it has magnetic meridians. 

M. Desormet and myself had attempted in 1805 to ascertain 
the direction which a horizontal electric pile would take, com¬ 
posed of 1480 thin plates of copper, tinned with zinc, of the di¬ 
ameter of a five-franc piece. We placed this pile upon a boat, 
which floated on the water of a large vat. We knew that a mag¬ 
netised steel bar, of a weight nearly equal to that of the pile, and 
placed like it upon the boat, would turn, after some oscillations, 
into the magnetic meridian. The pile, placed in the same situ¬ 
ation, did not take any determinate direction. The only satisfac¬ 
tion which this pile procured us, was the recognising of the ten¬ 
sion of the electric fluid at its extremities, without the aid of the 
condenser. (See the Correspondence of the Polytechnic School, 
tome 1. p. 151.) 

M, Ampere has confirmed, by experiment, the conclusions of 
the Memoir which he read on the 25th September, 1820, to the 

F 2 Royal 
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Kojril .\cailcn:Y of Sciences, on the mutual actions of the earth, 
the conjinu'tive wires of a Voltaic apparatus, and a magnetic 
iicoclle. He presented in the following sittings three new ar- 
tiingcmcnts of apparatus, of his invention. The first shows u 
circular conjunctive wire submitted to the action of a Voltaic ap¬ 
paratus, and which is directed by the action of the terrestrial 
globe in a vertical plane, perpendicular to the plane of the mag¬ 
netic meridian, TIjc second apparatus consists in a circuit almost 
closed, and of a rectangular form, whicli turns round a horizon¬ 
tal axis perpendicular to the plane of the magnetic meridian, and 
the plane of which inclines to take, by tlio action of the earth, a 
clircctioii perpendicular to that of the inclination of the needle. 
This inclination, which has not been measured wit!\ exactness 
for some years past, was at Paris on the 22d April 1811), 25'. 

It is variable, like the declination, according to times and places* 
The third apparatus of M. Ampere exhibits a conjunctive wire 
twisted spirally, tjie extremities of which arc attracted and re¬ 
pelled hy a magnetic bar, as those of a needle would be. 

The coexistence of the electric and magnetic actions has na¬ 
turally led to tlje idea, that wires submitted to the influence of 
the terrestrial globe, or of a magnetic needle, may decompose 
water, like those wliich communicate with the extremities of a 
Voltaic pile. 

The following is the account of Professor (Ersted's experi¬ 
ments :— 


Neia Electro^Magjwiic Experime?ii$, By Prof. (Erstjid. 

Subsequently to the first experiments which I published on the 
magnetic action of the galvanic battery, I have extended my re¬ 
searches on the suljcct as much as various other avocations would 
allow me* 

The intensity of the electricity seems to have no share in the 
magnetic eflfccts; they depend solely on its quantity. The dis¬ 
charge of a strong electric battery, sent through a metallic wire, 
produced no change in the position of tlie magnetic needle. The 
needle is acted upon by an interrupted succession of electric sparks 
through the medium of the ordinary electric attractions and re¬ 
pulsions, hut no electro-mngnctic effect was produced, ns far us 
could be perceived. In like maimer a galvanic pile, consisting of 
100 discs, each two inches square, and of paper moistened ia 
salt water, to serve as a conductor of the fluid, exhibits no sen¬ 
sible effect upon the needle. The effect is, liowcver, producetl 
by a single galvanic arc of zinc and copper, with a liquid of pe¬ 
culiar conducting power as a conductor; for example, a liquid 
consisting of one part sulphuric acid, an equal part of nitric acid, 
and sixty parts of water* The quantity of water may even he 

doubled. 
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doubled, without the effect being greatly diminished* When tlic 
surface of the two metals is small, the effect is proportionally di¬ 
minished; and 7;ice versa^h is increased in proportion as the 
surfaces are increase<l. A considerable effect is obtained from a 
zinc plate six indies square, immersed in a copper vessed filled 
with the li(|iud conductor which I have just mentioned. An ap¬ 
paratus of this description, in which the surface of the zinc plate 
ds two inches sejuare, acts upon the needle with so much force, 
that the effect is sensibly felt at the distance of thiee feet, and 
that too, when the needle is not very moveable. I have not met 
with any greater effects from an apparatus composed of forty si¬ 
milar troughs ; indeed, the effect jqipeared somewhat diminished. 
1 have not jmrsued the investigation of this point very minutely, 
but the observation which I have made is correct. I shall con¬ 
clude that by tlie slight diminution of the conducting power, 
which results from an increase in the number of the elements of 
tlie apparatus, a diminution in the clectro-chcmical effect is also 
occasioned. 

In order that the effect of a single galvanic arc may be com¬ 
pared with that of an apparatus consisting of several arcs or ele¬ 
ments, the following experiment may be made. Suppose fig. 4. 
(Plate I.) to represent a galvanic arc, oonsistiiig of a piece of 
zinc Zj of copper e, of a metallic wire a and of a fluid conduc¬ 
tor /. The zinc invariably communicates to the water a portiot' 
nf its positive electricity, and the copper a portion of its negative. 
In consequence of this, there would be an accumulation in the 
upper part of the zinc of negative electricity, and in the upper part 
of the copper of positive electricity, if it were not that the conimn- 
nication a b established the equilibrium, by furnishing a free pas¬ 
sage for the negative electricity from c to z. It will be seen, 
then, that the wire a b receives the negative electricity of the zinc, 
and the positive electricity of the copper; while a wire, which 
tonus the communication of the two pules of a pile, or of another 
compound galvanic apparatus, receives the positive electricity o{ 
the zinc pole, and the negative of the copper pole. 

Paying jjroper attention to tins distinction, all the experiments 
wliicli I at first made with a compound galvanic apparatus, may 
be repeated with a single galvanic arc. The use of a single gal¬ 
vanic arc is attended with this great advantage, that it enable's 
the experiments to be repeated with little expense and trouble. 
It has another advantage still more considerable, namely, that a 
galvanic arc may be formed of power sufficient for the electro¬ 
magnetic experiments, and yet light enough to be so suspended to 
a small metallic wire, as that the small apparatus may be turned 
i’(}und the prolonged axis of the wire. It is open, in this way, to 

examine 
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examine the action which a magnet exercises on the galvanic arc. 
Since no body can put another in motion, witliout being put in 
motion in its turn, when it possesses the requisite mobility, it is 
easy to forctel that the magnet must move the galvanic arc. 

To mark the motion given by the magnet to a simple galvanic 
apparatus, 1 employed various arrangements. One of these will 
be found represented in hg. 5, which exhibits a perpendicular 
section of it in the direction of the breadth. A trough of copper 
cccc is three inches high, four inches long, and half an inch 
broad ; dimensions, whicli may of course be varied at pleasure. 
It may be observed, however, that the breadth should not be 
great, and that the plates of the trough should be as thin as pos¬ 
sible. A plate of zinc z s;, is kept in its position by two pieces of 
cork e e ; c f/ f f 'z is a brass wire, of at least a quarter of a line 
in diameter ; a bh ti brass wire as fine as possible, so as to be 
able at the same time to support the weight of the apparatus ; 
c a c is a linen thread which unites the wire to the apparatus. 
The fluid conductor is contained in the trough. The conducting 
wire of this apparatus will attract the north pole of the needle 
when it is placed on the left side of the plane cffff z that is 
observed in the direction^' z. The south pole will, on the same 
side, be repelled. But on the other side of this plane, the north 
pole will be repelled, and the south attracted. To ensure this ef¬ 
fect, the needle must not be ptneed above ff^ nor below fz or 
f c. If, instead of presenting a small moveable needle to the 
conducting wire, there is presented near one of the extremities 
j one of the poles of a powrful magnet, the attraction or re¬ 
pulsion indicated by the needle, will put in motion the galvanie 
apparatus, and turn it round the prolonged axis of a b. 

Take, instead of the conductiDgwire,astripof copper of the same 
breadth as the zinc plate, and the only difference from the effect 
just mentioned, u’ill consist in its .being much feebler. The effect 
is, on the other hand, increascrl a little, by making the conduc¬ 
tor very short. I n fig. 6. iwll be seen a perpendicular section of 
this arrangement, in the direction of the breadth of the trough. 
In fig. 7• the same arrangement may be seen in perspective. 
The conducting plate is represented h\ a b cd ej', and the zinc 
plate by c * * f. The north pole of tfie needle will, in this ar¬ 
rangement, be attracted towards the plane of a ^ c, and the south 
will be repelled from the same plane. Contrary effects will take 
place by an apparatus e dj\ whose extremities act like the poles 
rtf a needle, it must be confessed, however, that only the faces 
of the two extremities, and not the intermediate parts, possess 
this analogy. 

A moveable galvanic apparatus may likewise be made of two 

plates. 
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plates» one of coj^er and one of zinc, twisted into a spiral, ami 
suspended in the liquid conductor. It is more moveable than 
the others, but requires to be used with particular caution. 

I have not as yet discovered a method of making a galvanic 
apparatus capable of directing itself towards the poles of tho 
earth. Any apparatus for this purpose must be much more move¬ 
able than any I have mentioned. 

Notes, ly M. Ampere, the Communications which he made 

to the Academy of Sciences. 

Sitting of September 18, 1820. 

I reduced the phenomena observed by M. Oersted to two ge¬ 
neral facts. 1 showed that the current which is in the pile, acts 
on the magnetic needle like that of the conjunctive wire. I de¬ 
scribed the experiments by which I had establi-shed the attrac¬ 
tion or repulsion of the whole of a magnetic needle, by the con¬ 
junctive wire. I described the instruments which I proposed to 
construct, and, among others, galvanic spirals. I announced that 
the latter would produce, in aH cases, the same eflccts as mag¬ 
nets. Afterwards, 1 entered into some details on the manner in 
which 1 conceived the magnets to act; as only owing their pro¬ 
perties to electric currents in planes perpendicular to their axis, 
and upon the similar currents which I allow in the terrestrial 
globe; in short, I reduced ail the magnetic jdienomena to effects 
purely electric. 

SiTtiN'Q of tlie 25 th of September. 

I gave a farther development of this theory, and 1 announced 
the new fact, of the attraction and repulsion o# two electric cur¬ 
rents, without the intermedratien of any magnet; a fact which 
t had observed in conductors twisted s|Mally. 1 repeated thi» 
experiment in the course of the sitting. 

SiiTtNO of the 9th of October. 

I presented to the Academy some experiments, which put in a- 
clear light the identity of action between the conjunctive wires 
and the close curves, which I conceived like electric currents itv 
planes perpendicular to the line which joins the two poles of a 
maguet. I showed on tw’o rectilinear electrical currents the same 
effects, which I had shown in the preceding sitting, on currents 
in tile case of conductors twisted spirally. \ read at the saute 
sitting a Memoir, in w'hich I gave the results of some new ex¬ 
periments on the same phenomena, and on the circumstances 
whicit produce them. I described the process, which I had since 
followed, for calculating the effects of electrical currents of a de¬ 
terminate 
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terminate length, and those of magnets ; after that I Iiad deter¬ 
mined, by a comparison of the results of experiment with those 
of calculation, the law of tlieuttractimi and repulsion of two iiift- 
niteiy small portions of electric currents. I rtuted in this memoir 
all the differences which are established betwoon the attractions 
and repulsions of electric currents, and those of ordinary electri¬ 
city, amounting not only to a dissimilarity, but almost to a com¬ 
plete opposition. 

Sitting of the IGth of October. 

I read a note relative to the interesting experiments of M. Arago, 
on the magnetising of steel by moans of a current, produced by a 
Voltaic pile. The object of this note was to show, that all tl;c 
circumstances of that action of electric cMirrcnts, were conforinabit; 
witli what 1 had announced on the identity of these currents, and 
of those which I admit in magnets, and may be regarded as com¬ 
pleting the demonstration of it. 

SrrriNG of thcoOlh of October. 

I announced to the Academy that, conformah!y to my tlicory 
of the phenomena which the electric and niagnetic currents pre¬ 
sent, the action of the earth would load in a plane perpendicular 
to the direction of the inclination of the needle, the plane of a 
moveable portion of the conductor of a Voltaic ))ile, so disposed 
as to form a circuit nearly closed. I described two sorts of ap¬ 
paratus, the first of which had served me to produce the move¬ 
ment of a conjunctive wire, corresponding to the direction of the 
needle of a compass, in the horizontal plane corresponding with 
the line of declination ; and the other, that which corresponds to 
the direction of the inclination of the needle in the plane of llm 
magnetic meridian. I exhibited at the same sitting an instru¬ 
ment, by winch there may be turned in a horizontal plane a por¬ 
tion of electric current, the conductor of which is attached to a 
vertical pivot by the uetjon of another current, nn action which 
conducts it into the situation where these two currents are pa¬ 
rallel, and in the same direction. 

A 

SirriNG of the Gth of November. 

I communicated to the Academy a fact relative to the action 
of conductors twisted in spirals ; a fact which 1 had observed a 
long time before 1 dihccvncd the cause of it, which M-Arago had 
also observed, and whence I deduced— 

Ist. A very simple means of neutralising the longitudinal ef¬ 
fect of an electric current in a conductor twisted spindly, and of 
I educing the action of it to the transversal effect, which would 
ihc!i be perfectly identical with that of a magnet. 


2d. 
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2(1. A l.'iw, wliifli I have not verified except in rc;;aul to the 
action c-xcrelsed by that r'Ort of current, but winch may be true in 
general for each of the infinitely small portions of whicii electrical 
currents may he supposed to consist, in order to calculate the 
cffivts. 

i exhibited at the same sitting an instrument, in which the 
longitudinal ciTect of the current, which takes place in a con- 
diutor twisted spirally, is neutralized by the prolongation of this 
conductor, wliich returns in a right line into the axis of the spi¬ 
ral, from which it is scjiarated liy the sides of a glass tube. This 
iiistriuncnt, suspended on a pivot like the needle of a compass, 
possesses all the projicrties of it when acted upon by a magnet; 
its cxtisMinties rcpreHcnt exactiv the poles in the situation in 
which they ought to be according to tlie theory. 

Sitting of t!ic ISth November, 1S20. 

I read a note n|)on the electro-chemical effects of a spiral of 
iron wire, subjected to the action of tlie earth alone. The action 
of the earth directing an electric current as well as it directs a 
magnet, as I had announced to the Academy in its jircvious sit¬ 
tings, I thouglit that this action might, like that of a magnet in 
the experiment of M, Fresnel, influence the oxidation of an iron 
wire in water. I therefore iilungcd under a small glass bell, in 
a weak solution of eldoruret of sodium, the two extremities of an 
iron wire, which made thirty turns round a paper cylinder, the 
axis of which was nearly parallel to the variation of the inclina¬ 
tion of the needle. 

The two wires soon appeared covered with some bubbles ; they 
were much more numerous on the wire which, according to 
theory, answered to the negative pole of the pile. 

During three days which the apparatus remained in action, I 
several times made the bubbles mount to the top of the bell, so 
that no more remained on the wires. Everv time new oncswcie 
jjroduccd on the wire which had at first produced most, and re¬ 
mained brilliant until the end of the experiment. The other wire 
did not present any more, or at least very rarely, since it was oxi¬ 
dized. The apparatus having been a<*ci<l(Mitally overturned, I was 
unable to ascertain whether the bubble in the suj)crlor part of 
the bell contained hydrogen, or a greater portion of azote tliau 
atmospheric air ; or if it was air such is ordinarily mixed in 
water, and disengaged from it by the elevation of the tempera¬ 
ture of the clnunher. On repeating the cxperiincnc with the same 
apparatus, lhad only very feeble signs of the electro chemical ac¬ 
tion. In fact, I liave still some donl)ls as to the existence of that 
action, which I purpose to clear up by new experiments. 
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VII. On iheCaienanj Curve. By A Coruksponopai- 


To Mr. Tilloch. 


rjn 


Sir, — X UK following? problem to tlio e-Ueiiarbui cuivv. 

will not 1)0 uiniilcrcsLing to soino of voiir readers, if you can find 
room fur it. 

PuoH. Of all the oatonarian curves that can ho formed by 
suspending different lengtlis of the same chain of uniibrm tliick- 
nessj from two given points placed in the siiuio boiizonial line, 
it is re<juirod to dett'rminc tl\at one in whicl) the pull at the 
points of suspension is least. 

Let X represent tlie absciss taken from the vertex, or lowest 
point of the curve, along tlie vertical axis; y the corrof ponding 
horizontal ordinate; and z the length of chain, or the part of 
the curve line between tbe ordinate y and the vertex. Then 
the weight of the chain z is sustained hy the two pulis at its ex¬ 
tremities. The pull at the veitex, denoted bv rtr, is horizontal 
in Us direction. The |}ull at the other extremity of .*?, denoted 
by j\ is oblique to the horizon; and, by the resolution of forces, 

it is equivalent to the force —~zlk 
tally in contrary direction to a\ and likewise to the force, 

tlx » • • 

X J\ directed vertically upwards. Now the ccjuili- 

^ tlx- + f(y 

brium of every part of the chain requires that the liorlzonta! and 
vertical forces acting upon it in opposite directions, shall be se¬ 
parately equal to one another : wbevefore, 

x/=:a (1) 


- — X f\ acting hoi izon- 


ih 


- xf=z. 


+ dif' 

Fioin these equations, we get 

dx i dy i X z i a \ and hence 

dx^ + dy^ = dz : d]} \\ a/ H \ a 

dx^ -j" dy^ = dz : dx : : : z ; vvlicrcforc 

, ad\ 

= —> 

^ Z'* + 

_ ^ ^ 

I (4 V 

i' 4* lO 

auil if we now integrate, obbcrviiig that x, y, anil x vanish to- 
i;ctlicr, wc shall obtain 

// = 
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y = a X log. 


" a/'.- + ti- 


( 2 ) 


x= ■v/ 2 ^ + <i* — a ; 

\vlii(;h arc the u.siial cijiiations of the catenary. 

I.et (p denote tlu- .ingle between llie curve and the ordinate 
thus 

- — cos and '[[ — sin cfi; and, on account of 

tin* equation (i), 

a 1 =/* cos 4 ^ (3) 

z f am ip. 

Ft tho' o values be substituted in the expressions oi y and x: 

then 7/ = /' X cos ^ loe;. = /’ x Q 

X = /' X (I — eos 4:) == 2/'sin 

I lie syinhfil Q being put for cos 4 : log. — 

'I'-'ike the !luxio!i of Q ; thus 

= — sin A log. ——-J- I : and because 


7/ =y X cos ^ log. 


t I' ' !!’ V> _ I + sill ^ 


1 •!' sin (p 1 
—we have 

I — 5,111 tp ’ 


Sill p 


1 + ^in 


' V . I y , . I .... Y I 1 . 

p u 1 —. Sin p ' 

and, hy expanding the logarithms, 

“ 1 — sin* 41 -^ sin^* (p — (5) 

Now CJ is equal to zero, both when 4>-0 und <41 = 00 '*: for, 

in tl)c latter case, although log. inliiiitc, yet cos 0 

log. - ^ Is evanescent. As the angle <4 increases from 0 to 

iJO”, is at first j)ositive till sin ^ acquires a certain value, 
deicrininod hy tlie cupiaLion. 


1 = siir- '4) H- sin^ ^ + T ^ I 


(5) 


it then vanishes, atnl aftcrwimls bcconics negative. The func- 
tic.n Q is tiurchnc susccjjtihlc of a via.Tihiiiim^ which it at¬ 
tains when sin 4 satislie.s cfpULlion (.1). Now, y being constant 
in the equation // = / X Qj/ will decrease as Q increases; 
and ih.o first (jinnitily will be a mUmnum when the second is a 
vuixhvnm. 'flic minimum required is tlicrcforc ilcterrnined by 
t’qmuicni ('q\ 

G 2 Fioin 
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From e<jiuition (5) vvc get 

Siu-4. = 1 _ i + i + jiL + &c.; wherefore. 

== -SlUS ; sin = vS:Wr); = 5G° 23'. 

Again, from the ctjuatioii =: 0, or 

— Sin <f) log. -j- 1 = 0, wo a^'t 


Q = cos <f; log. 


1 -f ^ 


cos \P 


cos 

lilu 


consccjuciitlv, because f = , we have 

/= 7/ tan C. 

Ami lienee, fiom equations (2) aiul (o), wo (Icdiu c 

a = y sin ^ 

z = y sin tan ^ 

a; = 2y tan sin^-!$- 

When thccatcnaiv has a small inclinatit.n to the hoii/oiutho 

ft •• 

pull is very great; because a very great ])ropurtii>i)al force acting 
nearly in the horizon is lequired lo sustain any proposed weight. 
It is impossible to stretch the chain in a position perfectly hoii- 
zoutal, the force necessary for this purpose being infinitely gicat. 
As the angle which the curve makes with the hoi i/on inci eases, 
the pull diminishes more on account of the increased inclination, 
than it increases by the greater length of chain ; and this dimi¬ 
nution goes on till, at 56*^ 2S', the winimi/m takes place. Be¬ 
yond this limit, the pull increases continually, as the length of 
chain becomes greater. 

A. 15. 


VIII. On the CompressiHUly of IVater. 71y Jacob PiaiKiNs, 
Esq. Commnnicaied by the late Right Hon. iSi/'JosErii 
Banks, Bari. G.C.B. P.R.S.* 

Having believed for many years that water was an elastic fluid, 
I was induced to make some experiments to ascertain the fact. 
This wa? done by constructing an instrument which I call a pie¬ 
zometer, and wliieh is represented iii Plate l,fig. 1. 'I'he cy¬ 
linder, A, was three inches diameter, and eighteen inches long. 
The end, B, was made water tight by means of a plate vAliicli 
was soldered firmly to it. At the other end, C, a cap was made 

* IVom tlic Truusaciioua of the Itoyal -Sot id v fur Pari 11. 

to 
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lO screw on and off at pleasure j beiiip also made water tiglit. 
Tile rod or plunger, D, which was five-sixteenths of an inch in 
diameter, was made to jiass through a tight stuffing box, E. On 
the rod immediately above the stuffing box, was fixed a flexible 
ring, «. A eaimon, fig. 2, of a sufficient size to contain the pie- 
xoineter, was fixe<l vertically in the earth, the muzzle being left 
about eighteen inches above ground, and the touch-hole plugged 
tight. At the mouth a strong cap, A, was firmly screwed on. 
In the centre of this cap a small forcing pump, li, was lightly 
hcrewed, the piston of which was five-cigliths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter. There was an aperture, C, in the cap, to introduce a 
valve for the purpose of ascertaining the degree of pressure. One 
pound pressure on this valve indicated an atmosphere. The pie¬ 
zometer was introduced into the cannon, and the water forced in 
until the cap showed signs of leakage ; the valve at the same time 
indicating a pressure of one hundred atmospheres. I'he piezo¬ 
meter was then taken out of the cannon, and the flexible ring found 
to he eiglit inches up the rod, evidently proving the rod to havQ 
1)0011 forced into the cylinder that distance, showing also a com- 
prctision of about one |)cr cent. We have seen by repeated expe¬ 
riments, that to be able to produce this degree of compression, 
three percent mu.it be pumped into the gun. This fact proves, 
cither that the gun expands, or that the water enters the pores of 
the east iron ; it is probable both these circumstances contribute 
to produce this effect. 

Tliis experiment was made in America in the year 1819, and 
before I had time to strengthen my apparatus for the purpose of 
making further experiments, I was obliged to embark for this 
country. Ou my passage, however, I had frcipient opportunities 
of repeating those I had already made, and of making others by 
a natural pressure. They were as follows. The piezometer, by 
the assistance of fifty-four pounds of lead attached to it, was sunk 
in the ocean to the depth of five Imndred fathoms, which is about 
equal to the pressure of one hundrcfl atmospheres. When drawn 
in, the gauge or ring was found removed eight inches up the rod, 
indicating, as in the belbrc-mentioned experiment, a comj)ression 
of one per cent. This experimout was several times repeated, ami 
with the same result. 

The next experiment was tliat of sinking a.strongeinpty porter 
bottle to the depth of one hundred and fifty fathoms, having first 
tightly corked and sealed it, in the following maimer. Six co¬ 
verings of cotton cloth, saturated with a composition of sealing 
wax and tar, were strongly fastened over the cork, by a cord 
wound round them, directly under the projection at the neck of 
the bottle. After the bottle had been suffered to remain at the 
dcptii mentioned a feiv minutes, it was drawn iTj)- No water was 

found 
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found to have horn forced into it, neither was there any visiJde 
change at the nimsth- 

Thesaiiie bi»ttle was again sunk, and at tlie increased depth oi 
two huiulred and twenty lathoinfi ; wlien drawn in, it was found 
to contain about a gill of water ; Imt not the slightest visible 
change had taken place in the s:?aling. 

'riie same buttle was now sunk, for the third time, to the still 
greater depth of three hundred fatboniH, and when drawn up, 
cniy a small part of the neck was found attacited to the line. Its 
ai)pcaranee was truly interesting. The bottle was not broken l)y 
external pressure, but evidently by the expansion of the condensed 
sea water, which had found its way through the sealing. Upon 
examination, it was found that the cork !iad been compressed into 
half its length, making folds of about fuie-eighth of an inch ; and 
that the coverings, consisting of six layers of clutii and cement, 
had been torn up on one side before tlie bottle burst. Tiie effect 
produced upon the cork cannot, we imagine, be accounted for but 
in one way, viz. that the water, divided into very njijiute parti¬ 
cles, must, by the sun ouuding pressure of water, have been forced 
through the covering*^, and filled the bottle ; that the water tlius 
forced in and cnudtMisctl, to a great degree, expanded as the pres¬ 
sure was removed by drawing it towards the surface, not only so 
as to press the emk back into the neck, and, (uving to the resist¬ 
ance of the coverings, to compress it half its size, but to separate 
the neck fiom tlic body of the bottle. 

Experiment 4, An empty porter bottle, the strongest that 
could he found, was stopped in the following manner. A cork 
with a large head was firmly driven into the neck ; it w*as then 
covered witli six layers of fine linen, saturated with a composition 
of tar and wax; over them was applied a covering of leather, and 
all perfectly secured bv being well bound at the neck. The bot¬ 
tle thus prepared was sunk two hundred and seventy fathoms. 
When drawn in, il was found perfectly sound, and the sealing un¬ 
changed ; but filled with water to within an inch of the cork. 
The coverings were taken off, layer after laver, but no signs of 
moisture were visible. Had the bottle remained down a sufficient 
length of time to liave completely filled, it would undoubtedly 
have been broken by the expanuon of the water upon being 
drawn towards the suifiu’c, as was tlic case in the former expe¬ 
riment. It is worthy of remark, that when the water from this 
bottle was poured into a tumbler, it effervesced like mineral 
water. 

Expeiiinent 5. In this cxporinieut two strong bottles were 
sunk to the dep^^of five hundred fathoms. One of them was 
stop))ed with a giound glass stopper, and well cemented, then 
placed in a strong canvass bag. W'hcn the bag was drawn in, it 

was 
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was foDiul that the bottle had been cmdied into inanv thousand 
pieces. The other bottle was very tif!;ht!y coiked^ bianut ba\inj 2 : 
been left down a Ruflicient length of thne, it eanie up whole, 
having filled to within one inch and a liai;'. The cwk had been 
driven in, and remained so ; hut the ceincntatiou was nnalteied, 
excepting at the siurface, \\'herc it iiad become a little concave. 

Being satisfied that the piezometer as first constuictcd, would 
not show all the compression, 1 determined to nuike one differ- 
• ently modified. The ol'jcct. was to avoid tlie friction occasioned 
by the collapsing of tlu* Ic ither upo?i the rod under such great 
pressure. The drawing in Plate I, fig. shows another modi- 
fieation of the piezometer, made since I have !)cen in this country. 
This proves my suspiciouh to inive hccu conect; siiuje, under the 
same j)ressiirc, it indicated nearly doubie the coinprcj-sicn shown 
bv the former. 

This inslrument is constructed as follows, fig. 3, being a sec¬ 
tion of it. It is simply a small tube, A, closed at the end, 15, and 
water-tight. At the tipper end, C, the water is allowL’d to enter 
through a small apertnre, E, closed bv a very sensible valve open ¬ 
ing inwards. The tube is llattcncd at D, in order that it may 
vield to the expansion of the water when taken out ofilic press. 

The experiment with this iiistnuueut was maiie at Mr. KeiEs 
manufactory, in the presence of many scientific gcntleincu, Tlie 
piezometer being peifeetly filled with winter (tlie weight of which 
was accurately known) was put into an hydraulic press, and sub¬ 
jected to a pressure of about three hundred and twenty-six at¬ 
mospheres. When it vvss taken out and wciglietl, there was found 
an increase of water amounting to three and a half per cent. 
This water had been proviouslv boileti, and cooled down to n 
temperature of forty-eight degrees, and kept at the same teaipe- 
raturc during the experiment. 

A machine calculated to avoid loss of jiressurc from destruction 
of the materials of wliich it is composed, will be made with all 
convenient speed. This machine being constructed with metallic 
stuffings and flexible metallic pistons, will effect a much greater 
pressure than the hydraulic press, the power of which is limited 
hy the animal stufiing now used. It is probable, a pressure of from 
two to three thousand atmospheres may he obtained before the 
metallic piston is destroyed. 

It is expected that this machine wnll be sufficiently accurate to 
give the exact ratio of the compressibility of water with much 
greater pretnsion than has hitherto been < obtained ; but the re¬ 
sults of further experiments must be tlie subject^f a future com¬ 
munication. 

29, Aubtia Friars, .June 0, 18 J0. 
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A J^iQlionaYy of Chemistry^ on the Basis of Mr. Nicnof-soN's^ 
in rvliich the Principles of the Science arc invf'sfigufvd aneWy 
and Us Applications to the Phoiomena of Natu^'e^ Medicine^ 
Mineralogy^ AgricuWirc^ and ManufacinreSy dvLmlcd. By 
Anoukw UtiE, M.D. Pi<)fo>sor of the Aiulersouiuii Iiistitiition, 
Member of the Geological Society^ &c. 


Wb hasten to give ^olnc account of a work calculated to excite 
great intcrcbt in the chemical world. Its author has been long 
known as a brilliant and successful jjublie teacher of the science ; 
and peculiarly CQuy^rsant in its useful applications. Ills vaiious 
Memoirs printcJwthe Transactions of the Royal Societies ot 
London and Edinburgli, as well as in the scientific journals, 
display much ingenuity joined to patient research ; and his Tables 
on Heat, and the Acids, arc now adopted as the btandurd autho¬ 
rities on their respective subjects. 

We learn from the Introduction to this Dictirinary, tliat in the 
month of June last he was engaged by a London publisher to 
revise Nicholson^s octavo Dictionary for a new edition ; but he 
has not restricted himseif.to the simple and easy functions of an 
editor. Dr.Ure has,.]!) fact, re-written three-fourths of the work; 
and has gratuitously inserted many profound dissertations on the 
most important and intricate departments of chemistry. The in¬ 
vestigations of facts are conducted with candour, acuteness, and 
logical precision ; and the language is perspicuous and elegant. 
Statements which other writers spread over a page, are commu¬ 
nicated by Dr. Ure with perfect clearness in a sentence or two. 
The volume consists of about 800 pages, in double columns, 
equivalent to nearly three ordinary octavo volumes. We have no 
hesitation in affirming, that it contains greater power of original 
research, than any body of chemical knowledge which has ap¬ 
peared since the Elements of Sir H, Davy. That it was all com¬ 
posed within a period of hve months, as the author states in the 
Introduction, is evident from the references interspersed through 
it j and gives us a favourable idea of his intellectual resources. 

A few extracts will satisfy our readers that we have not been 
bestowing unmerited praise on this Dictionary 3 but at present 
we must be more brief than wc could wish. 

Introduction. 

“ In this lutH^uction I shall first present a gknerac view 
of the objects 01 Chemistry, along with a sclieine for converting 
the alphabeiical arrangcfncot arlopteri in this volume, into a sy- 
sienuuic order of study. 1 shall llicu dotw-ribc the manner in 

which 
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which this Dictionary seems to have been oiigiiuilly compiled, 
and the circumstances under which its present icgcneratinn lias 
been aLtcm)>tcd. This exposition will naturriilv lead to an ac¬ 
count or the ])rincij)!cs on which the investigations of chemical 
theory and facts have been conducted, which distinguish this Work 
from a mere compilation. Some notice ist^n given of a Trea¬ 
tise (m Practical Chemistry, publicly announced by me upwards 
of three years ago, and of the ])ecnliar circumstances of my situa¬ 
tion as a teuL-her, which prompted me to undertake it, tliough its 
execution has been delayed by various obstructions. 


The forms of matter arc numberless, and subject to incessant 
change. Amid all tills variety which perplexes the common 
mind, the eye of science discerns a tew unchiuig?>d)!e primary bo¬ 
dies, by whose recipiocal actions and combiifft^fbus this marvel¬ 
lous diversity and rotation of existence aie produced and main¬ 
tained. Thc^e bodies having resisted every attempt to resolve 
them into simpler forms of matter, are called li/tdrcumpoiintJedy 
and must be regarded in the present state of tiur knowledge as ea - 
peiimental tlernenls, It'is possible that the elements of nature arc 
very dissimilar; it is probable that they are altogelbcrunknown ; 
and that they are so recondite, as fur ever to elude the sagacity 
of human research, 

“ 'j'hc primary substances which can be subjected to measure¬ 
ment and weiglit, are lifty-tbree in number. To these, stnne ehe- 
mists add the imponderable clement«,’“hgbt, beat, electim*ity, 
and magnetism, lint their separate identity is not clearly ascer¬ 
tained. 


“ Of the fifty-three ponderable principles, certainly three, pos¬ 
sibly four, require a distinct collocation from the marked peculi¬ 
arity of their powers and proiuM ties. These are named Chlorine^ 
Oxyifen^ Iodine (ami Fluorine?) These liodies display a jire- 
eminetit activity ot comiiiiiation, an intense allinitv for most of 
the other forty-nine bodies, which they corrode, penetrate, and 
dissolve; or, by uniting with them, so impair their coliesivc force, 
that they become friable, brittle, or solul>!e in water, however 
dense, refractory, and insoluble they previously were. Such 
changes, for example, are cfFcetcd on |)iatinumj gold, silver, 
and iron, bv the agency of chlorine, oxygen, or iodine, ihit the 
characteiistic feature of these archeal elements is this, that when 
a compound consisting of one of them, and one of the other forty- 


nine more jiassivc elements, is exposed to voltaic electrization, 
the former is uniformly evolved at the positi'iMIr vitreo-elcclric 
pole, while the latter appears at the negatived* resiuo-electiic 
pole. 

The singular strength of their attractions for the other sirn- 
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j)le forms of matter, is also manifested by the produ^’tion of heal 
and or the phenomenon of combustion, at the instant ot 
their mutual combination, lint this phenomenon is not cliarae- 
tcristic ; for it is neither peculiar nor necessary to their acti< n, 
and, therefore, canuot be made the basis of a logical arran 5 ;emcnt. 
Combustion is vivi^lf^displaved in eases where none oi these pii- 
mary dissolvents is (k>nceine(l. Thus some metals combine with 
others with such vehemence as to elicit light and heat; and many 
of them, hy their union with Mil|)hin‘, even /;/ voci/Oy exlul)it iii- 
tense combustion. Potassium burns distinctly in evanogen (car- 
bnretted azote', and splendidly in sulj)Iiiuxtted h\di*(>gen. For 
other examples to the same purpose, see CoAnu:s*ii!5i.u and Co3i- 
BOS'! ION, 

“ .'nul again, the phenomenon of flange docs not necessarily 
aceoinpanv r ny of the actions of oxygen, chlorine, and iodine. 
Its produeliou may be regulated at the pleasure of tlie chemist, 
and occurs merely when the mutual combination is ra])idly ef¬ 
fected. Thr.s chlorine or oxvgeu will unite will* hydrogen, either 
silently and darkly, orv\ith fiery expiosion, as the tjperator shall 
direct. 

Since, therefore, tlie quality of exciting or sustaining eom- 
Inistion is not ])eculiar to these vitreo-electric elenjeiits; since 
it is not indispensable to their action on other substances, butad- 
\c!Uitii)Us and occasional, we perceive the inaccuracy of that clas¬ 
sification which ^i ts these three or four bodies aj)art under the do- 
norninalion oi‘ supporiersf^*cn-mljustion * as if, forsooth,conrlms- 
tion could not he suppoi ted without them, and as if ihe vsupporttif 
combustion was their iudercasihle auribulc, tlie essential conco¬ 
mitant of their aelion. On the contrary, every change which 
tliey can jnoduce, bv their union with other elementary matter, 
may be effected u'iihout the phenomenon of. combustion. Sec 
section 5th of article Combustion. 

The utlier forty-nine elementary bodies have, with the excep¬ 
tion of azote (the solitary iiK<>mi)n‘'tible), been grouped under 
the generic name combustibles. But in reality combustion is 
independent cf the agency of all tlicse bodies, and therefore tvi/w- 
l astion may be produced ivilhout amj combustible, (hiu this ali- 
Mirdity form a basis of chemical chussitication ? Tlie decom|)o- 
sition of euchlorine, as well as of the cliioride and iodide of azote, 
is accompanied with a tremendous energy of heat and light; yet 
no combustible is present. The same examples are fatal to the 
theoretical part X)f Black’s celebrated tioctrinc of latent heat. 
Ills facts are, bitever, invaluable, and not to be controverted, 
the hy{i|||pticti! thread used to connect them be finally 

vrred. 

To the term combusliilr is natuiallv attached the idea of the 

m 

body 


inougu 
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boJ'. s() the heat and light. Of this position it 

has been (if:cu iv^aiaiked that we have no evidence wliutcscr. 
V/e know, on tiic olher hand, that oxygen, the incombiMilde, 
eoiihl yiekl, from its latent stores, in Black’s language, lioth the 
light and heat displayed in combustion ; for mere mechaniciil 
condensatioiU)f that gas, in a syringe, causdillieir disengagcincnt. 
A similar condensation of the combustible hydrogen, occiusion*'-, I 
l#cliove, tl»c evolution of no light. From all these facts, it is 
plain, that the above distinction is nn])hilosophica], and must bo 
al)and()ncd. In Inuh, every insulated or simple body luis Micii 
an a|>potciu v lo combine, or is .solici!e<l with sucli attiacrbw'. 
cneigy by oth(*r forms of matter, wl^ctlirr tlie actmting forces be 
cloctro-attraclivc, or electrical, that the motion oi' the partidrT^ 
conslilutUig the change, if siiiViciently rapid, may always prodiuv 
the |)licnoincnon of cotnhuslion. 

“ Of the forty-nine resino-j)olai elements, foity-thi ee are me¬ 
tallic, and six iion-metallic. 

‘‘ 'l lie latter grouji may be arranged into three pairs : — 

1st, The gaseous hoclios, Ilvdrogeii and Azole ; 

2(1, 'I'he fixed and infusible solids, Carlmn and Boron ; 

3d, The fusible and volatile solids. Sulphur ami PiK.sphorns, 

“ The fortv-tiuee inefallic Ixalies are distiiuruishab-Ie l>v tlu'ir 
• * * % 

lmbi**;/ics with oxygen, into two great divisions, the Ih dfiahlc 
and Acidifiiihle metals. The former are'thiitv-^ix in nmuber. 

w 

tbe latter seven. 

“ Of the thirty-six metals, which yield by tbeir union with oxv- 
gen salifiable bases, thiee are convertible into alkalis, tc!i into 
earths’^, ard twntv-threc into ordinarv meiabic oxides. Same 
of the latter, however, by a inaximnm dose ofo^vgen, i^eem to 
graduate into the acidifiahle group, or at leait ctase to form sa¬ 
lifiable bases. 

W’e shall now delineate a general <diart of chemistry, enu¬ 
merating its various leading oiyects in a somewhat tabular form, 
and pointing out their most important relations, so that the 
readers of this Dictionary may have it in their power to study its 

roriteuts in a systematic order.'’ 

«' _ 

“ Acid Acktic. The same acid nhich, in a verv dilute and 

■■ . 

soinewlnit iinpurc state, is called vinegar. The vaiicti(?s of ace¬ 
tic acids known in commerce are four : 1st, wine vinegar; 20 , 
malt vinegar ; 3d, sugar vinegar ; dth, wood uneaar. We shall 
describe first the mode of making these commercial articles, ami 
then that of extracting the absolute acetic acid of the chomi it, 
either irom these vinegars, or directly from compoumi -, 

of which it is a constituent. 

lu r.M‘u;;unI siii 'ii aclitis; as a l»a«e t» arbi, in llie fluosill' H' 

CO n)M)iin \; but the subject IS iny^ierious, i\cil) (rni oiuc). 

H 2 A crude 
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A crude vinegar has been long prepared for the calico prin?- 
ers, by subjecting wood in iron retorts to a strong red beat- The 
following arrangement of apparatus has been foiutd to answer 
well. A series of cast-iron cylinders, abo!it 4 feet in diameter, 
and G feet long, atj^built Imrizontally in brick work, so that the 
flame of one rurnaopbiay |>lay round about two cylinders. Both 
ciuN project a little from the brick work. One of them has a disc 
of ca^t-iron well fitted and firmly boiled to it, from tbs centre of 
which disc an iron tube about G inches diameter proceeds, and 
enter-s at a riaht angle tlie main tube of refrigoration. The dia¬ 
meter of this tube inav he from!) to 1*1 inelies, according to the 
lunnbcr of cylinders. The other end of the cvliiulcr is called tlie 
mouth of theietoit. This is closo<l by a disc of iron, srnejued 
round its edge with elay-lnte, and speared in its place by wedges. 
The cbaiceor wood for s»ali a evTnuler is about H cwt. Tl;e 
hardwoods, <)iik, ash, biich, and bcecii, arc alone u-'ed, I'ir 
docs not answ.^r. Tito heat is kept up dining rlie day-timo, and 
the fnnuue is allowed to cool during the night. Next morning 
the door is 0 |K*iicd, liic charcoal remoyed, and a new charge ot 
wood is intro(hK’i.d. The aycrage product of crude vinegar called 
pyrohgnons aeitl is gallons. It i- much contaminated with 
tar; is of a deep brown colour ; and has a sp. gr. of 1.023. Its 
total weight is tlieivfore about .‘^OOlhs, But the residuary char¬ 
coal is found to weigh no more tinui one-fifth of the wood em¬ 
ployed. Hence nearly one-half of tlio pondeiablc matter of the 
wood is dissipatctl in incondensahie gases. Count Rmnfor4 states^ 
that charcoal is CLjual in weight to more tlian 4-lOths of the wood 
from which it is made. And M. tdemenC says that it isecpialro 
one-half. Tlie Connt’s error seems to have arisen from the slight 
lieat of an fiven to which Ids wood was exposed in a glass cylin¬ 
der. The rrsnlt now given is the experience of an eminent nui- 
imfactnring chemist at Cdasgow. The crude pyrolignous acid is 
icctificd i)y a ‘•ccond distillation in a copper still, in tlie body of 
which aimut 20 gallons of viscid tarry matter are left from cveiy 
100. It has now become a tian.sparciit brown vinegar, having 
a considcralde empyreumatic smell, and a sp. gr, of 1,01.*^. Its 
acid })owprs arc superior to those of the best household vinegar, 
in the proportion of M to 2. By redistillatiou, saturatiou will) 
cjuick-Iime, evajioialion of fhc liipiid acetate to dryness, and 
gentle torrefaction, tiic empyreuinatic matter is so completely 
dissipated, that on decomposing the calcareous salt by sulphuric 
acid, a pure, per^tly colourless, and grateful vinegar rises in di- 
stiiKirion. lt$)iiill|gth will be proportional to the concenlratiori 


ihe Oocompo? 


acid. 


The acetic acid of the chemist inny be prepared in the follow¬ 
ing modo'); 1st, Two parts of fused acetate of potasli with one 

of 
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of the strongest oil of vitriol yield, by slow distillation from a 
glass retort into a refrigerated receiver, ^nccntrated acetic acid. 
A small portion of sulphurous acid, winch contaminates it, may 
be removed by redistillation, trom a little acetate of lead. 2dt 
Or 4 parts of good sugar of lead, with 1 of sulphuric acid 
treated in the same way, afi'ord a slightly wH acetic acid, ^d, 
(lently calcined sulphate of iron, or greei^vitriol, mixed with 
sugar of lead in the proportion of I of the former to 2y of the 
latter, and carefully distilled from a porcelain retort into a cooled 
receiver, inav he also considered a good economical process. Or 
without distillation, if 100 parts of well diied acetate of lime be 
cautiously added to (JO parts of strong sulphuric acid, diluted 
witli 5 parts f»f water, and digested for 21 hours, and strained, a 
good acetic acid, sulliciently strong fur every ordinary purpose, 
will be obtained. 

“ The distillation of acetate of copper or of lead per se, has also 
been empU>ycd for obtaining strong acid. Here, however, the 
])ro(luctis mixed with a portion of the fragrant pyro-acetic spirit, 
which it is troublesome to get rid of. Undoubtedly the best pro¬ 
cess for the strong acid is that first described, and the cheapest 
the second or tliird. Wlien of the utmost possible strength its 
sp. gravity is 1.0G2. At the tempcralurc of 50"* F. it assumes 
the solid form, crystallizing in oblong rhurnboidal plates. It has 
an extremely pungent odour, affecting the nostrils and eyes even 
painfully, when its vapour is incautiously snuffed up. Its taste is 
einliientiv acid and acrid. It excoriates and inflames the skin.’’ 

Kqimvalknts CHKMif’Ai..” Under this head Dr. Ure has 
given a Dissertation on the Atomic Theory, which to us seems 
to be the best that has yet appearccl on this interestiitg and fiinda- 
inental doctrine. Had our])rescnt Hunts ponnitted u>', we should 
have laid it entire before our readers. It shall, if possible, appear 
in our next. \Vc mean also, as soon as oppoitunity will permit, 
to advert to other nev' views of practical chemi>try, opened up 
by Dr. Ure, and vvhicli we consider iiigbly valuable. 

Tlje facility of referenee would have been im])rovcd had the 
author, where any article occupies a large space, put its whole 
title at the top of the pages containing it, instead of only the 
three initial letters, 

A Description of the changealle Magnetic Properties possessed 
^ 1 / all Iron Bodies^ and the thff erent Effects produced by the 
same on Ships* Compasses, l5y F. Lkcount, Midshipman in 
the Koval Navy. >Svo, pp. 5G. igjU 

'rius appears to be a most useful ))ractic4[H||L]e work. The 
author corrects several erroneous opinions that^ave been enter¬ 
tained, and p(»ints out a variety of facts wliicli have not before 

been 
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been well understood. It has been generally held that vertiL-al 
bars of iron, which hav^etnained long in that position, acejuire a 
magnetic property, the upper end being a south pole, and the 
lower a north one* But it now .appears that this projjcrty is eoni- 
municated instnntaMfiUsIy, and that the polarity may be reversed 
by reversing the of the bar. In southern latiuulcs the 

upper end is anor^^kile. 

No seaman should be without this work, which satisfaetoilly 
explains several of the phenomena pointed out by Captain riin- 
dors and Mr, Bain in their works on the same subject. The au¬ 
thor mentions in an advertisement at the end of his tract, that he 
had not heard of Mr, Barlovv’s work on Magnetic Attractions, 
till liis own was at press. We think his pages ])rocliKC internal evi- 
ilenec of the fact. 'Fhese two works should accoin|)any each other. 

Being no seamen, wc may sugge^t nonsense; but it hasoccuried 
to us that advantage might sometimes be found from having a 
compass aloft, in one of the tops. Whether any system of gim- 
blcs could keep a compass steady enough for use, in sucli a situ- 
atioii, others must determine. 


Address of M. Hoene JVronski to the BrtfUh lhard of Jj)7)gi* 
tude^ upon the actual State of the Mathematics, their AV- 
form, avd vpon the new Cedesiial Mechanics^ giving the </c- 
Jiuiiive Solution of the Prohlevi oj Longitude. 

Tliv anthr)r is a foreigner, and the work is a translation fitJin 


Ills French. This will snfficientlv account for the gallicisms which 


are found in it. The author came to this country to offer the 


fruits of his labours and discoveiies to the Board of Longitiule, 
and complains of the reeej)tion he met with. It is obvious that, 
ailiircd i)y the premiums at tlic dis]) 0 sal of the Board, lie put 
liimself to great trouble and expense, and involved liimself in dif¬ 
ficulties which deserved commiseration,—and, many will he in¬ 
clined to lliiiik, some more suhstnntial vemuncration than he 


has yet obtained, even if bis proffered discoveries should prove 
nugatory, it is natural that a person in his situation should pul 
a high value ujion labours which he firmly believes offer the most 
important results ; and we cannot doubt that the Board,—should 
it even vost some irouiile, with, in their estimation, little promise 
of henclil to science,—will yet be at sotne pains to ascertain, bv 
an iin])artial investigation, and by affording the author every^fa- 
tiiity to demonstrate his problems, the real merits of what lie 
oiA'i's. Dr. Young has publicly ucknovvletlgod that the author 
has detected aJ||||^er in his Postscript on Refractions, published 
in the Naiuic4ll|||H^^^^ for IS22. This fact shows that, on the 
subject of refraction at least, the author is not a mere pretender 
to marhematical knowledge. 
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Lately published^ 

A View of the Agriculture, Manufactwes, Statistics, and State 
of Society of (jcrmaiiy, and Parts of Holland and France. By 
William Jacob, Es(i. F.U,S. 4to, 1/. 15^. 

Cinesenthwait’s New Theory of Agriculttjjtipin which the Na¬ 
ture of the Soils, Crops, and Manures is 69||Pncd, Ofid the Ap¬ 
plication of Bones, (iypsiuni, Lime, ChaWfJ^c. determined on 
scientific Principles. 5^. 

Observations on the Construction and Fitting-np of Meeting- 
Houses, &c. embracing the Method of Warming and Ventilating. 
By W. Alexander. 4to. {)s. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or Instruclituis for the Manngeiricnt 
of Plants cultivated in the Hothouses of Great Britain. By 
Robert 8\veet, F.L.S. 8vo. \0s. iid. 

The Elements of Chemistry, with its Application to explain 
the Phienoiuena of Nature, and the Processes of Arts and Ma¬ 
nufactures. By James Miller, M.D. 

The Mental Calculator, being a Compeiulium of general Rules 
for the Solution of various Problems in Astronomy; with Ex¬ 
planatory Illustrations. To which is added a Guide to the Con¬ 
stellations, By P. Lovekin. 3s\ 

Treatise on the Principles of Landscape Design, No. 1 to 8* 
Bv John Varlev. Folio. 05. each. 

m m 

A Practical Treatise on Perspective, adapted for tlie Study of 
those who draw fom Nature. No. 1 and 2. Jiy John Vurley. 
Oblong folio, 5.y. each. 

Numerous Cases illustrative of the Eflicacy of Prussic Acid in 
Affections of the Stomach. By J. Elliotson, M.D. .l-v. (id. 

A Dissertation on the Treatment of morbid local Affections 
of the Nerves. By Joseph Swan. Svo. IO 5 . (’»/. 

Illustrations of Phrenology. By Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bint. 
Svo. 105. 

A Synopsis of the Diseases of the Eye, and their Treatment. 
By B. Travers, F.ll.S. Svo. witil six coloured Engravings. 
1/. os. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the E\e. Ky J. Vetch. 
Svo. lOs. 6rJ. 

Directions for the Treatment of Persons who have taken Poi¬ 
son, and those in a State of apparent Death, with the means of 
detecting Poisons in Wine; also of distinguishing real from ajj- 
parent Death. Translated from the French of M. P. Orfila, 
by B. H. Black, Surgeon. 

The Characters of tlic Classes, Orders, Gd||||||k and Species ; 
or the(Mfaractcristics of the Natural System omjroieralogy. P>y 
h'. Mfjis. Svo. (is,(id. 
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The Climate of Loudon deduced from Meteorological Obser¬ 
vations made in the lliieighbourhood of the Metropolis. By 
Luke Hovvar«l. 2 vols. Svo. \l. Us. 

No. VII. VIII. and IX. of the English Lake.s, each contain¬ 
ing four coloured ]^^s. 4to. G5.; large paper lOi. 6rf. per 
Number. 

Views of the of the Human Body, drawn from Nature, 

and engraved by George Lewis, aeconipanied bv suitable Ex¬ 
planatory References; designed as a Guide to the Student of 
Anatomy, and a Book of Reference for the Medical Practitioner: 
with ]() Plates, 4to. 1/. ll,i’. (bf. 

The Pharmacopoeia of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London 1809. Literally translated, and the Chemical Decom¬ 
positions annexed. By G. F. Collier. 

A descriptive, diagnostic, and practical Essay on Disorders 
of the digestive Organs and general Health; and particularly on 
their numerous Forms and Complications, contrasted with some 
Acute and Insidious Diseases; being an Attempt to prosecute 
the Views of Dr. Hamilton and Mr. Abernethy. By Marshall 
Hall, M.D. F.R.S. E. &c. Svo, Js. 

Introductory Lecture delivered at the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons, May 8, 1820. By B. C. Brodic, F.R.S. Svo. 3i. fads. 

An Arabic Vocabulary and Index for Richardson’s Arabic 
Grammar. Bv James Noble. 4to. lUj. 6d. boards. 


Preparing for Publication. 

The Elements of Oral Language: or, A Disser^tion on the 
Art of Speech, with respect to its Elementary Sounds, and to 
the Combination of those Sounds in the Current and Hajudity 
of Discourse : including also a universal Alphabet, intended to 
express with Precision all the articulate Sounds uttered by the 
Human Voice, in Connexion with their various Modifications; 
being the Result of an Attem]}t to facilitate the Acquisition of 
Foreign Languages, and to furnish a Mode of correctly express¬ 
ing our own. By John Freeman. 

Practical Observations in Midwifery. By Dr. Ramsbottom. 
Svo. 

The Principles of Forensic Medicine explained, illustrated, 
and ai>plied to British Practice. By J. G. Smith, M.D. 

An improved new Edition of Mr. S. F. Gray’s Supplement to 
the Pharmacopieias. 

The Philosophy of Painting. By Wolstenholm Parr, 
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-X. Proceedings of Learned Societies. 

SOCIETY OF SCIENCES OF HAERLEM. 

^His society has renewed its prize on the utility ot 

fumigation with chlorine gas (oxygen^^lPmuriatic acid) for 
Jan. 1st, 1822—see our 52d Vol., p. 223—and requires, in ad¬ 
dition that a succinct enumeration be given of the cases in 
which such fumigation h;is proved effectual in preventing various 
contagious diseases.” 

It has also renewed to tlie same period the question on the 
gastric juice—See as above. 

The following questions have likewise been proposed by this 
society : 

How far docs tlic physiology of the human body furnish 
just grounds for believing, or has experience satisfactorily proved, 
that oxygen gas is one of the most efficacious remedies for reco¬ 
vering persons who are drowned, suffocated, or in a syncope? 
And what are the most prompt and certain methods to be em¬ 
ployed for this end ?” 

“ How far are we acquainted, from the chemical experiments 
of Vauqiiclin and others, with the various species of cinchona. 

1. What is the different nature and quality of their constituents ? 

2. To what particular principle should we ascribe its febrifuge 
powers ? 3, What criteria can we deduce therefrom to distin¬ 
guish the best species, and the best barks used as substitutes ? 
4. Are any rules to be obtained for preserving the principle, in 
which consists its febrifuge power, entire in the various prepara¬ 
tions of cinchona?” 

“ Though vaccination has almost every where put a stop to 
the epidemic smalUpox, that disease has re-appeared within 
these few years here and elsewhere : and a species of variolous 
pustules having recently shown themselves in some who have 
been vaccinated, it is required— 1. Of what description are these 
pustules ? In what do they differ from real small-pox ? Is it the 
latter that is produced in those individuals who have been pre¬ 
viously vaccinated ? Does it arise from constitution, from indis¬ 
position, from the matter employed in vaccination, or from other 
circumstances, and how is it to be prevented ? 2. What can, with 
truth, be asserted,,with regard to the duration of the preservative 
virtue of vaccination ? Would it prove of service to re-vaccinate 
on the re-appearance of the disease? Arc th6ili|||iods employed 
by us for encouraging vaccination sufficient, they tend to 

cause the entire disuppeaniuce of the small-polc^ In case they 
are not, what move efficacious means could be adopted 

What is the cause why oysters are occasionally prejudicial to 
Vol. 57. No. 273. Ja/r. 1821. I health ? 
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health ? 1$ it in consequence of a small lyorm that is found in 
them ? If so^ of what species is it^ and whereabouts most easily 
detected ? Are oysters subject to it only at certain seasons ? Has 
the venom of oysters any analogy with that which sometimes 
renders muscles p.<ii||Kpus and unwholesome ? What disorders do 
such oysters and ^|||||ra£s cause ? and what arc tlie most elKca- 
cious remedies either for averting the evil or for removing it 

Why are shrimps somelinics pernicious ? How are such as 
are so to he distinguished ? What disorders do they occasion, 
and what are the host remedies 

The prize fur the best answer to any of tliesc tiuestions is a 
gold medal, or 150 florins, at the optioii of the autlior. 


1-INN.T*.AN SOCIETY*, 


Jan. 16.—A. B. Lambert, Esq. in the Cliair. Continuation 
of the descriptive Catalogue, by iSir T, S. Rallies, was road, of a 
Zoological Collection made for the East India Company in Su¬ 
matra and its vicinity. 


Ursa Malayanus. This hear was caught young, and brought 
up in the nursery among the chihlren. It appears to be a variety 
of the common bear, and bear of India. It was perfectly tame, 
and in its habits exceedingly playful. Sir T. mentions, that 
it w*as also a brute of taste, wliich it displayed at the dinner 
table, where it was a frequent visitor, by refusing to eat any fruit 
but Mango-steens, or to drink any wine but Champagne ! ! The 
only instance in which it was ever seen aiigry was when thcxc 
was none of the latter at tlie dessert! It commonly messed in 
peace with a dog, a cat, and a lory. The dog was its favi)uiite, 
and suffered to worry and tease without offence or resentment. 
The strength of the nnimal when full groun was, nevertheless, 
very great; and it could tear up by the roots from the garden a 
plantain tree of such size as to he almost too laige for its em¬ 
brace ! 


Moichus, var.) called by the natives Kauchil. This little 
squirrel-like creature is so proverbially cunning, that a Malay, 
speaking of a clever rogue, says, he is as sly as a kaucliil.” 
Examples arc mentioned which show that the conrparison is not 
unfounded. The kauchil, when caught in a trap, pretends to be 
dead ; but should the springe be incautiously loosened, he leaps 
up and bounds out of sight in an instant! If hunted and sore 
pressed, he wi^^mp into the hruneh of a tree, and hung by lii.s 
teeth, which JjHprusts into the wood, while his pursuers nm 
beneath and iwPihe scent. This cheating character authorizes 
the proverb. 
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XI. IntelUge/iie aiid Miscellaneous Articles. 


OIL GAS. 

On Monday the I5th January, a meetii|||i^k place at Hull, 
to consider of the propriety of lighting tbi^iPra with gas. Con¬ 
siderable discussion occurred as to the comparative merits of gas 
from oil and gas from coal. It was stated, that the oil gas threw 
a better light tlian that from coal, that it required “ smaller ap¬ 
paratus, that it was free from tlie ofFeusive smell} so injurious to 
breath and destructive of comfort, by which coal gas was accom¬ 
panied 3 that it tlid not corrode the pipes, nor tarnish nor dis¬ 
colour polished metals, silks, &c. as coal gas did, and that it 
wa^ used in Covent-fiarden Theatre, in the Argylc Rooms, in 
Whitbread’s brewery, and some other places. One of the speakers 
alleged on the contrary, that he procured 417 gallons of gas from 
11 lbs. of coal, which cost a penny. The coke produced was 
worth a penny, and the tar worth a penny more, so that he had 
a profit of 200 per cent, and the gas for nothing. Besides, his 
gas had produced no offensive smell, and he had not perceived 
that his pipes (which were of lead) had been corroded.—A letter 
was read, which observed, that 1000 feet of oil gas would pro¬ 
duce a light equal to 3333 feet of coal gas. It appears that the 
Lmperor Alexander is lighting up his palace at St. Petersburgh 
with oil gas. The meetiug unaniinouiily agreed to resolutions in 
favour of gas from oil. 


ON TUB SOLA It SPOTS*. 

In the 49th volume of'tlie Philosophical Magazine, p. 182, I 
find an article upon the solar spots of 1816, by Mr. Moscly, of 
Winterdyne House, Worcestershire, upon which, and his method 
of observing them, I have to make a few remarks. 

He states that the sun’s image was received upon a paper 
screen, on which was drawn a circle of the same diameter as that 
produced by the sun’s rays, when falling upon it with the focus 
of the eye-glass properly adjusted; and that across the circle 
were drawn three lines, one exactly perpendicular to the horizon, 
another inclining 8 de^. westward^ representing the axis oj the 
sun, and a third at right angles to the axis, representing the 
eqtuitor^ &c. &c. Now, as the sun’s axis, ivfien he is on the 
■meridian, will only coincide with that meridian twice a year, 
\\z. about the beginning of September, whe|||||^ long, is from 
.5 sec. 8 deg. to 5 sec. 12 deg. and in the latl^Rkd of February 
and begiiiiiing pf March, when his long, is from 11 sec. 8 deg^ 


* I'Voiu New iMoiithly Magazine for January 1821. 
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to 11 sec. 12 deg. and will twice a year decline from it the 
greatest possible quantity^ being when his long, is 2 sec. 10 deg, 
and 8 sec. 10 deg. or in the beginning of June and December, 
in the first case to the west, and in the second to the east; I 
should conceive thii||||h. such observations, a new projection of 
the sun's disc, amPorc. is highly necessary for at least every 
week or ten days, as in that time there will be a sensible dififer- 
ence in the inclination. I also conceive, that as we cannot al¬ 
ways be sure of an observation when he is on the meridian, a te¬ 
lescope njiounted^ on a po]^v axis will be found a proper instru¬ 
ment, as by following the sun’s motion in the parallel he describes 
on any particular dav, the projection will, if rightly constructed, 
l>e correct any distance from the meridian, provided the motions 
of the instrument are good, and it is exceedingly well mounted. 
I may also further observe, that during the period of observations 
in question from Septemlier to November, the sun's axis de¬ 
clined from ohont 0 deg. 10 min. IV. to about 3 deg. 45 min. K. 
supposing him upon the meridian, instead of being constantly 
8 deg. weshvard, as stated by Mr. M.; and consequently those 
observations are absolutely tvrong, if the tall4is are right, as to 
the position of the ax.h and direction of the spots. 

I recommend to such as speculate upon these curious phseno- 
mena, after observing the sun's image upon paper for the pur¬ 
pose of tracing the plac^ and directions of the spots, to exa¬ 
mine them by means of a dark glass applied to their telescope, 
before they describe their shape, as I am convinced from long 
and repeated observ.atious, that their true appearance is much 
better seen that way than the other. They would also do well 
to remember, that a telescope which produces erect vision, when 
looking in it, inverts the images when received upon paper, and 
that if inverted vision is produced hy looking in the iilstmment, 
erect objects will be seen upon the paper, but the right and left 
edges of an object will change places, when the observer's back 
is turned upon it, as it must be in such observations* 

I prefer a dark glass, or, w'hat is much better, a gt4eti and a 
red one united in one cell, because the penumbra or lighter side 
of a spot is seen perfectly defined, and vsnjaller spots which are 
nearly invisible by the other method, may be distinctly seen and 
counted if necessary by this. Indeed in a favourable atmosphere 
with no larger instrument than Mr. M.'s, and a very moderate 
power, 1 have not only done so, but have seen also the brighter 
spots, or fa^culs^ljk bright lumps, behind which the dark ones 
seem to lie wh^jjHIir the limb, as well as the innumerable small 
dark poiuts whlcRGOvcr the whole face of the sun, when by re- 
ceivirjg the image on paper I could not see them at all. 

The ronrersion of dark spots containing nuelei, mto bright 
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ones called feeeidcBy seems to consist in their being hidden be¬ 
hind the bright spots or lumps of shining matter I have before 
mentioned, when going off the western limb, and the contrary 
takes place w'hen entering on the eastern limb, while in the mid¬ 
dle of the disc there arc rarely, if ever seejk fmy bright spots or 
lumps of shining matter, probably from tillinore intense light 
of the sun’s centre then rendering them invisible. 

It is somewhat curious, that although the author quotes Mr. 
Adams, upon the variable paths of the spots, he has not disco¬ 
vered, in his observations, that these varied paths arise partly 
from the different inclination of the sun’s axis to an azimuth 
circle, at different hours of the day, on account of the earth’s 
diurnal motion, and partly from the variable inclination of the 
sun’s axis to an azimuth circle, arising from the earth’s annual 
motion: even under the influence of both these causes, the same 
spot which at sunrise appears to advance from the southern to the 
northern limh, will, in consequence of the sun’s apparent motion, 
appear to advance from the northern to the southern limh at sun¬ 
set : but if we confine ourselves to observations upon the meri¬ 
dian, that |>art of the phaenomena depending upon the earth’s 
amuial motion, alone remains, and the spot w'ill travel northward 
when the axis inclines eastward, and southward when it in¬ 
clines westward. When observed out of the meridian, their 
path is, in strictness, influenced by both those causes. Their 
curvilinear direction results from ou^ alternately seeing a little 
more of the sun’s northern, or southern polar regions, when the 
axis is least inclined, by which means tliey are convex to the 
s<jn’s north and south poles by turns, in spring and autumn; 
this curvature is, therefore, a conse(|ueucc of the earth’s annual 
motion. The Author’s remark, that ‘‘ these irregularities are 
of rare occurrence," is, tlierefore, the result of a very slender 
ac<|uaintancc with these subjects. A Corresponujecnt, 


RH UBARli. 

By a late analysts made by Mr. Braude on the finest Russian 


rhubarb, it appeared to contain 

Water . S*2 

Gum .31 *0 

Resin .lO’O 

Extract, tan, and gallic acid .. ., 26‘0 

Phosphate of lime. 2*0 

Malatc of lime . ()*5 

Woody fibre. 
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70 Magnelwn.-rMeleork Stone.-^Antidote to Sublimaic, 

MAGNEYISiM. 

The following observations^ on the dip of the needle and the 
intensity of the magnetic force^ have been collected and calcu¬ 
lated by Professor Hansteen: 




Dip. 

Intensity. 

Peru ,.. 

• • 

o»o .. 

1-000 

Mexico *. .. 

• • 

42-10 .. 

1-3155 

P&ns • ■ •• 

• • 

68-38 .. 

1-3482 

London 

• • 

70-33 .. 

1-4142 

Christiana • • 

• • 

72-30 .. 

1-4959 

Arendahl 

« • 

7245 

1-4756 

firassa • • • • 

• • 

74-21 .. 

1-4941 

Hare’s Island 

• • 

82-49 .. 

16-939 

Davis’ Straits 

« • 

83-8 .. 

1-6900 

Baffin’s Bay .. 

« • 

84-25 .. 

84-39 .. 

84- 44 .. 

85- 541 .. 

86- 9 .. 

1-6685 

1 -7349 

1-6943 

1-7383 

1-7606 

Edin. Journal 


m • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


MKTEORU; STONE. 

An aerolite which fell on the 13th of October 1820, near 
Kostritz in Russia, has lately been analysed by Stronieyer, and 
found to contain 


Siliea . 

. 38-0574 . 

Magnesia • • • • 

. 29-9306 

Alumina. 

. 3-4688 

Protoxide of iron 

. 4-8959 

Oxide of manganese 

.. 1-1467 

Oxide of chromium 

.. .. 0-1298 

Iron ... 

. 17-4896 

ISi iclid • ■ • • 1 

.1*5617 

Sulphur .. .. 



99-1768 


_ Journ. oj Sdenttf No. 20. 

ANTIDO'JE AGAINST CORROSIVE SITBLIMATE, 

In the course of his experiments on gluten. Dr. Taddei found, 
that vvheaten flour ^nd gluten reduced corrosive sublimate to 
the state of calomel, and that considerable quantities of a mix¬ 
ture of flour or g to en. with corrosive sublimate, might be taken 
by animals wi^M^ any injurious effects. In this way, four¬ 
teen grains of sublimate were given in less than twelve hours 
to rabbits and poultry without injury, whereas a single grain 
would have been fatal, if taken alone. In order to render a grain 

of 













Muriaieof Silver .— Cnshmire Gmts.-—Stulue of Memnon. 7! 

of the corrosive sublimate innocent, 25 grains of fresh gluten, or 
ly of dry gluten, or from 500 to 600 grains of wheaten flour, are 
necessary. 

RHDUCTION OP MURIATB (cHLORIDB) OF SILVKR.- 

The use of nitrate of silver in laboratories as a test for the 
muriates causes a quantity of muriate of silver to be collected, 
which is usually reduced to the metallic state l)y fusion with pot¬ 
ash—a process generally accompanied with a loss of silver. The 
following w'ay is more economical. 

Take a clean zinc or iron vessel, or else a glass vessel, with 
pieces of clean iron or zinc in it; cover it witlt water, and add 
the niiiriate of silver with a little sulphuric or muriatic acid. The 
reduction soon begins, and offers a very curious sight, particularly 
when the muriate is in lumps ; it begins on the surface, and ex¬ 
tends over the whole in the form of ramitications, and penetrates 
the inner part, so tliat in less than an hour considerable lumps 
of the muriate of silver are reduced. Some heat is generated in 
the process which assist^ the reduction; or if it goes on slowly, 
the mixture may be warmed. Wash the reduced metal with a 
little muriatic acid— Annales de Chimie xiv. 619. 


THE FRENCH FLOCK OF CASHMIRS GOATS. 

The flock, consisting of 175, imported into France in IS 19, 
and placed at the north-cast of Toulon, has been removed to a 
more congenial climate at St. Orner, near Paris. The kids from 
this flock are al)Uiidantly covered with magniticent down of which 
the Cashmire shawls are made; and they are superior in strength 
and appearance to the indigenous kids of the same age ; which 
leaves no doubt of success from the naturalization. 


THE STATUE OF MEMNON. 

The llussian Ambassador at the Court of Rome has received 
a letter troni Sir A. Smith, an English traveller, who is at present 
at the Egyptian 'fhehes. He states, that he has himself exa¬ 
mined the celebrated statue of Memuoii, accompanied by a nu- 
incroiis escort. At six o'clock in the morning he heard very 
distinctly the sounds so much spoken of in former times, and 
which had been generally treated as fabulous. “ One may,” he 
says, “ a.ssign to this phenomenon a thousand different causes, 
before it could be supposed to be simply the result of a certain 
arrangement of the stones.” The statue of Memnou was over¬ 
turned by an earthquake ; and it is from the tti^stal that this 
mysterious sound is emitted, of which the cauise^as never been 
ascertained, and which w’as denied merely because it was inex¬ 
plicable. 


ANTARC- 



72 ArcticLand Erpediihn,—Chain Cables—^Mamjnoth Gonrd* 

ANTAIICTIC CONTINENT. 

In our last volume (p 93.) wc announced the discovery of this 
land liv Captain Stnitli, of the William of Blythe^ who named it 
New South Shetland ; not, to be sure, a very correct name, as 
there is no other Smik Shetlarid, In consequence of this dis¬ 
covery, the Adinirauv sent out the Conway, Captain Basil Hall, 
to explore the coasts and procure whatever information may be 
attainable. Advices have since been received of the arrival of 
the Con^vay at Rio Janeiro, on her voyage out. 


ARCTIC LAND EXPEDITION. 

The last accounts from this party are dated in January 1819- 
They were then in winter quarters at Cumberland House. The 
temperature 30o below zero, but owing to the dryness of the at¬ 
mosphere, less unpleasant than the cold wet weather in England. 
The hunters bring them moose deer and bulfaloes, and the rivers 
and lakes abound with fish. 


NEWLY DISCOVERED ISLANDS. 

The Swedish journals announce that Major Grancr, who set 
out last year to explore in the South Sea a new route for ships 
from Chili to the East Indies, has discovered a group of islands 
hitherto unknown to mariners; hut these journals do not mention 
either their longitude or latitude. He has named the largest of 
the group Oscar Island. 


CHAIN CABLES USEFUL CONDUCTORS OF LIGHTNING. 

Saiiiiioi’, May ‘JH, 18 '> 0 . 

A little before 4 o’clock P.M. yesterday, a severe stjuall from 
the N.W. commenced, accompanied by torrents of rain, tremen¬ 
dous crashes of thunder, and lightning most avvfiil. At 20' past 
4, the lightning strucK the fore royal-mast of the Exrnouth, and 
shivered the mast to the gun-deck in a thousand pieces ; struck 
down and dreadfully burnt several of the crew, and most provi¬ 
dentially was conducted out of the hawseholes by the attractive 
powers of the iron chain cables, by which she was moored; to 
which fortunate circumstance is entirely to be attributed the pre¬ 
servation of the sitip from blowing up, lierhold being full of salt¬ 
petre /'—June 23. 


MAMMOTH GOURD. 

A gourd was^t some time ago in the garden of II, P. Tozer 
Aubrey, Esq. df^firoomball, near Oswestry, which, by some pe¬ 
culiar management in the culture, attained the weight of 113 
pounds. 


JJST 
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Patents — New Comet—OccuUation of Jupiter^ 

LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

To John Sadler, of Peiilington-place, in the parish of Lam¬ 
beth, in the county of Surry, gent, for his new or improved me¬ 
thod or process of manufacturing carbonate of lead, formerly 
deuGniinated ceruse, but now conmionly called white lead.— 
Dated 3 January 1821.—6 months allow^ to enrol specification. 

To John Leigh Bradbury, of Manchester, in the county Pa¬ 
latine of Lancaster, gent, for his new mode of engraving and 
etching metal rollers used for printing upon woollen, cotton, 
linen, paper, cloth, silk, and other substances.—9 Jan.—ti 
months. 

To Robert Salmon, of Woburn, in the county of Bedford, esq. 
for certain improvements in the construction of instruments for 
the relief of Hernia and Prolapsus, ^hich instrument so improved 
he denominates Scientific principled, varialile,secure, light, easy, 
elegant, cheap and durable Trusses.—15 Jan .—6 months. 

To John Frederic Daniel], of Gower-streot, Bedford-square, in 
the county of Middlesex, cs(j. for certain imjirovements in cla¬ 
rifying and refining sugar.— 15 Jan.—{> mouths. 

To Abraham Henry Chambers, of Bond-street, in the county 
of Middlesex, esq. for his improvement in the manufacture of 
building cement composition stucco or plaster, by means of the 
application and combination of certain known materials hi¬ 
therto unused (save for experiment) for that purpose.—15 Jan. 
—() months. 

To Charles Phillips, of Albemarle-street, Piccadilly, in the 
county of Middlesex, commander in our Royal Navy, for his 
certain improvements in the apparatus for propelling vessels, 
and iiuproveinent in the construction of vessels so propelled. 
—19 Jan .—6 months. 


NEW COMET. 

At the Royal Observatory at Paris a nliW comet was discovered 
on Sunday the 21st of Jaiiuary, in the constellation Pegasus^ 
near the star marked Gamma. The comet is not visible to the 
naked eye. - 

LUNAR OCCULTATION OF JUPITER. 

Abcrdnin, Jun. 11, 1821. 

Sir, —lu my letter whicli you hud the goodness to publish in 
the last iiuinbcr of your valuable Magazine^ observe two errors, 
which 1 imagine 1 have committed in the Roi^ry of copying from 
my notes. You will much oblige me by inserting in your next 
the following corrections of them. 

Page 435, line lst,ybr apparent time, time. 

-13, for 42"-3 read 43"-3. 

George Innks. 

Vol. 57. No. 273. Jan. 1821. K solAr 
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Solar Eclipse,—Barometric Observations, 


SOKAR RCMFSK. 

During the cclijise on the 7th of September, M. Necker of 
Cologny*, near Geneva, had two delicate thermometers suspended 
about four feet Ironi the ground; one of them exposed to the 
direct rays <if the 8ttt), the other near the first, but in the shade, 
OH the norlli Nide of a tiee. 'I’he following are some of the re¬ 
sults ; 


H. M. 


liilheHun. 

III the .shade. 

At 1 

0 

.. OS'* Fahr. 

69-1 Falir. 

1 

30 

.. 07*25 

70-25 

2 

0 

.. H4-00 ., 

68-00 

2 

35 

.. 6912 .. 

65*18 

2 

55 

.. 78-10 .. 

65-75 

3 

15 

.. 88-25 .. 

68-00 

4 

10 

.. 00-5 

70-25 


Maximum in the sun y7'25—minimum (>9*12. 

-ill the shade 70*25, min. 65’IS. 

Difference of the maxima 27®. 

-- of the niiniinii 

BAUOMKTUJC OJlSEIIVAllONS, 

Leighton, January 15, 1821. 

Dkar sir,— I send you the observations made at this place 
on Monday the Stli instant. 



Ibir. 1 

TIkt. 

att. 

Tiler. 

det. 

Wind, 

J 

8" 

28-912 

32 

361 


9 

28-944 

32 

37 


10 

28-943 

33 

37 

s.w. 

11 

2S-943 

331 

37 


12 

28-927 

31' 

3S 

E. 


I have also received the observations of Col. Beaufov, as un¬ 
der : 



liar. 

Thor. 

att. 

Tlicr. j 
det. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

8“ 

28-705 

34 3 

t 

38 

E.H.E. light 

Foggy 

9 

28-705 

34-3 

38 

E.S.E. fresh 

1 Do. 

10 

28*691 


38 

E. by S. fresh 

Fine 

11 

28-688 

*-6 

38-5 

E. moderate 

Fine 

12 

1 28*665 

34*6 

40 

E. moderate 

Cloudy 


I have also bifii favoured by Col. B. with the result of his 
culcuhitiuus on the difference of altitude of our instruments, I 
think it may be adviseuble to make a few more observations on 


the 


Barornetiic Olsi^rvulhim. 
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the secoiifl Monday in the cnsnin" mouths, before the results 
are publislied. I may however say that a steady uniformity in 
the results must not be expected, under different circiuustJinecs 
of distance, and direction and strength of wind; and there may 
be some laws at jwesent unknown that influence the height 
of the mercury. It is hoped that a few diflieulties or anomalies 
in the onset may not induce ns to abandini the p\ir;.nit. Before 
any regular list of the height of towns, rivers, hills, &c. can bo 
published, it is highly desirable to settle the point of z^ro; and 
as a change of signs + and — will be troublesome to the general 
reader, and as the surface of the sea at low water, spring tide, 
has been used for such a standard, it may be right to adopt it 
as sufficient to express every part of dry land in the counti v. 
Considering London as the most important part of these king¬ 
doms, it will be desirable to ascertain the correct height of s(»uie 
few public and accessible points in the metropolis above this 
zero. 

Perhaps the best way to obtain this object woidd be to pro¬ 
cure a correct section of the river Thames from London to 
Sheerness. At present I am not aware of any sucli section, al¬ 
though it is a river of more conse([uence than any other in 
Great Britain. 

If any of your readers should know of any such section, 
either of the whole or part of the river, a reference to it will be 
very acceptable. I am, desir sir, yours truly, 

B. Bevan. 


Rlackwatcr, Hants, Jan. 11, 1821. 

To Mr. TillocL 

Sir, —In compliance with the wish of Mr. Bevan, I send you 
the state of the barometer and thermometer on the Sth instant 
at this place. I unavoidably lost tiic observations at 8 and 0 
o’clock, but suppose it of no material consCqiicncc. At a rough 
estimation, the cistern of the barometer may he about 260 feet 
above the level of the sea. I cannot be certain to a few feet. 

I am, sir, your obedient humble servant. 

Geo. D. Bin.s. 


Jau. 8. 
1821. 

H. 

M. 

Barom. 

Therm. 

attached. 

'I'liei'tn. 1 
detached. ] 

A.M. 9 30 

2909 

45*75 

39-50^ 

10 

0 

29-08 

46-5 

39-50 

11 

0 

29-07 

48- 

40- 

12 

0 

29-0.^ 

. 49-5 1 

40- 1 


Wind. 


IE. gloomy. 

Cirrhii cirrostruli 
' & citrocumuli. 
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Geocentric place of Pallas from Jan. 31 /o July 30, 1821, 

ly M. S rAUDT of Gottingen. 


Midnight 

at 

(Jottingen. 


Jan. 31 
Feb. 4 
8 
12 
16 
20 
24 
28 
Ma ch 4 
8 
12 
16 
20 

24 
28 

April 1 
5 

9 
13 
17 
21 

25 
29 


Al 

in time. 


“ / II 

16. 5.20 
10.12 
14.52 
19-16 

23.28 

27.20 

30.56 

34.16 

37.20 
40. 0 

42.20 

44.20 
46. 0 
47.12 
48. 4 

48.32 
48.36 

48.16 

47.32 

46.20 
44.4 

42.56 

1 

40.40 


N 

Declina¬ 

tion. 



«> / 
4. 6 

4.40 

5.16 

5.55 
6.37 
7.21 
8 . 7 

8.55 
9.46 

10.38 
11.33 
12.28 
13.25 
14.23 
15.22 
16.21 
17.19 
18.17 
19.14 
20 . 9 
21. 2 
21.52 

22.38 


Midnight 

at 

Gottingen. 


May 3 

7 
11 

15 

19 

23 

27 

31 

June 4 

8 

12 

16 

20 

24 

28 

July 2 
6 
10 
14 

^ IS 
22 
26 
30 


Ai 

in time. 


“ / // 
16.38. 8 

35.20 

32.20 
29. 4 
25.44 

22.20 

18.52 

15.28 

12.12 

9. 0 

6 . 0 

3.16 
0.44 

15.58.32 

56.40 
55. 4 
53.48 

52.56 

52.20 
52. 8 

52.16 

52.40 

53.28 


N 

Declina¬ 

tion. 


o / 
23.22 

24. 1 

24.35 

25. 4 
25.29 

25.47 

26. 1 
26 . 9 
26.11 
26 . 9 
26 . .1 

25.48 
25.31 

25.10 

24.45 

24.16 

23.45 

23.11 

22.35 
21.57 

21.17 

20.36 
19-54 
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Geocentric place ^Juno from May 5 to Octoler 20,1821, 

by M. Nicot-ai of Mannheim. 


Midnight 

at 

Mannheim. 

M. 

in time. 

S. 

Declination- 

Midnight 

at 

Mannheim. 

M. 

in time. 

s. 

Deelination. 

May 5 

^ { li 

20.S0.34 

0 / 
5.46 

Aug. 1 

/ u 

I9*5S.S3 

5.17 

9 

22.33 

5.26 

5 

49. 2 

5.43 

13 

24.14 

5. 7 

9 

45.52 

6.10 

17 

25.38 

4.49 

13 

42.55 

6.39 

21 

26.43 

4.31 

17 

40.15 

7. 9 

25 

27.28 

4.15 

21 

37.55 

7.39 

29 

27.53 

4. 1 

25 

35.56 

8. 9 

June 2 

27.57 

3.47 

29 

34.21 

8.39 

6 

27.40 

3.36 

Sept. 2 

33.10 

9. 9 

10 

27. 1 

3.27 

6 

32.25 

9.38 

14 

26. 1 

3.19 

10 

32. 6 

10. 7 

18 

24.39 

3.14 

14 

32.14 

10.34 

22 

22.56 

3.12 

18 

32.48 

11. 0 

26 

20.52 

3.12 

22 

33.48 

11.25 

30 

18.29 

3.14 

26 

35.13 

11.4 

July 4 

15.48 

3.20 

30 

37. 3 

12.1 

8 

12.52 

3.28 

Oct. 4 

39.17 

12.3 

12 

9.42 

3.40 

8 

41.55 

12.4® 

16 

6.22 

3.54 

12 

44.54 

8 

1 3. 

20 

2.55 

4.11 

16 

48.14 

13.19 

8 24 

19.59.24 

4.31 

20 

P 51.54 

13.32 

28 

55.52 

4.53 


■1 



13.19 

13.32 
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Meteorology. 


MKTJBOBOLOGICAI. TABLB 

Extracted from the Register kept at Kinfauns Castle, N. Bri' 
tain. Lat. 56? 23' 30".—Above the level of the Sea 129 feet. 


Morniagi Evening, , Mean Depth 
8 o’clock. lOoVIoik. I I’cmpf. of N** of Days. 
Mean h&ght of Mean of j by Six's 1 Rain. ^ t , 


1820. Barom. 


■ 


Barom. 


January. 

February. 

March* 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


Average of 
the year. 


29-763 29’355 29*776 30-097 
29-883 38-655 29-875 39-009 
29.761 39*355' 29-762 39-615 
29-794 4,y.500 29-795 4 1-533 
29-632 49-516 29*60- 
29*838 55 066 
;9*844 57-549 £9-788 55.5RO 
29-621 55*645 29-627 53*590 
29-792 5M00 29-777 50-060: 
29*499 43-193 
29-749 40-633 129-764 



'I'iicr. 


30.532 
4U',{10 
41-451 
7 

0 

m 


53-322 

56*806 

52-633 


42-133 

39-483 


46-724 23*50 147 2l9 


ANNUAL RESULTS. 


Baromrter. 
Olservations. Wind, 

Highest, 9tli Jan. S\V. 30’88 
Lowest, irth Oct. N W. 28-38 


MORNING. 

T/ie3'mo7ftete7\ 

Wind, 

18 26Lh June, W. , , ; . C8® 
i8 18tbJan. NW. 





EVI' 

:mng. 

Highest, 

8th Jnn. 

sw. 

3088 

25lh June NW, 

Lowest, 

17 Oct. 

NW. 

28-60 

18th Jan. NVV. 

Weather* 


IhtifS, 

}Yind. 

Fair . 

• • • 

* • • 

, 219 

N.andNE. . 

Rain or Snow . 

• • • 

147 

E, and SE, 




. - 1 

S. and SW, , 




366 

W, and NW.. 


• • • 


Times, 

19 

97 

67 

183 

306 


Extreme Cold and Ileat, by Six’s Thermometer. 

Coldest, 18th Jan. . . . Wind NW. one below Zero. 

Hottest, 26tli June . • . . WindNW.79® 

Mean Temperature for 1820.46^7217* 


Result of Two Rain Gauges* In. 100 

Centre of the Kinfauns Garden, abouc 20 feet above the levell 

oftheSea . ..J 

Kinfauns Castle^ 1^9 feet, ... . iS'5 


MRTEOHO 
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MJiTliOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

[Tlie time of obserTation, unless otherwise stated, is at 1 P.M.j 


1820. 

Ageoi 

the 

Moon 

■mniiiii 

■ liTO7m>H 


State of the Weather and Modificadon 
of the Clouds. 

Dec. 13 

HAYS., 

10 

34* 

29-86 

Cloudy 

le 

u 

36- 

29-63 

Ditto—-snow P.M. 

17 

12 

36-5 

29-65 

Ditto 

18 

13 1 

42- 

30* 

Ditto 

19 

full 

48*5 

30-05 

Rain 

20i 

15 

42-5 

30-15 

Fine 

21 

16 

49* 

29’80 

Cloudy 

22 

17 

46* 

29-90 

Ditto 

£3 

18 

41* 

29*90 

Ditto 

24 

19 

34*5 

29*85 

Ditto 

25 

20 

1 33- 

29-90 

Stormy 

26 

21 

1 34- 

29-77 

Ditto 

27 

22 

31-5 

29*90 

Cloudy—storm at night 

28 

23 

30*5 

30- 

Stormy 

29 

24 

29-3 

30- 

Ditto 

30 

• 

25 

! 30* 

30* 

Fine 

31 

26 

32* 

29*90 

Cloudy 

1821. 
Jan. 1 

27 

31*5 

29-80 

t 

1 

Ditto 

2 

28 

1 33*5 

29-66 

Ditto 

3 

29 

30*5 

1 

29*40 

Ditto 

4 

new 

30-5 

29-80 

Ditto 

5 

1 

1 

32- 

29*23 

Ditto — heavy fall of snow P.M, 

6 

2 

34- 

29-10 

Ditto—Rain A.M. 

7 

3 

36* 

1 

29-23 

Rain 

8 

4 

38- 

29-13 

Cloudy 

9 

5 

39* 

29-85 

Ditto—heavy rain A.M, 

10 

6 

38- 

29-04 

Ditto 

11 

7 

38-5 

29*18 

Ditto 

12 

8 

46* 

29-05 

Fine 

13 

9 

48* 

; 29-30 

Cloudy 

14 

10 

40*5 

29*60 

[Ditto 

1 ^ 

1 ^ 

1 
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so Meteorology, 

MBTBOnOLOOICAt TABLR, 

t 

Br Mr. Cary, op the Strand, 


For January 1821. 


Days of 
Month. 

1820. 

; 

The 

sub 

-1^ 2r 

J = 

a o 
"oS 
eo 

!mu}iii< 

• 

8 

uUn*. 

u 

Height of 
the Haroni. 
Inches. 

1 

Weather, 

Dec. 27 

30 

31 

30 

29.93 

Oloudy 

28 

30 

32 

30 

•99 ] 

Fair 

29 

25 

27 

28 

•99 

Cloudy 

30 

26 

28 

25 

3001 

Cloudy 

31 

23 

29 

29 

29*95 

Fair 

Jai). 1 

30 

30 

30 

•91 

Cloudy 

2 

25 

27 

23 

•70 

Clomly 

3 

28 

31 

29 

•41 

Cloudv 

4 

25 

30 

30 

•45 

Cloudy 

5 

30 

31 

30 

•30 

Cloudy—a fall of 

6 

35 

41 

37 

•23 

fsuow dur- 

7 

35 

35 

35 

1 

•31 

! Foggy [ing the Hgt. 

8 

37 

41 

37 

1 

•20 

('loudy 

9 

38 

42 

38 

•10 

Foggy 

10 

39 

44 

40 

•23 

i Cloudy 

] 1 

41 

41 

i 41 

•20 

Rain 

12 

44 

50 

45 

•45 

Fair 

13 

45 

30 

48 

•62 

Fair 

14 

40 

43 

36 

■65 

Cloudy 

13 

36 

36 

44 

30*06 

Kaiii 

16 

45 

49 

38 

29’90 

Fair 

17 

35 

47 

45 

30-21 

Cloudy 

18 

45 

31 

47 

•33 

Cloudy 

19 

46 

49 

47 

•41 

Cloudy 

20 

42 

49 

40 

•45 

Fair 

21 

32 

45 

39 

•72 

Fair 

22 

37 

41 

40 

•72 

Cloudy 

23 

35 

41 

34 

•85 

Fair 

24 

32 

34 

30 

•78 

Foggy 

25 

35 

42 

38 

•70 

Foggy 

20 

37 

40 

37 

•67 

Cloudy 


K.B, The Barometer’s height is taken at one o'clock. 


Observations fof Correspondent who observed the 

10th January Ro*CIock M. Barom. 29*230 Ther. attached 46^ Detached 39 

-232 — -P- — 46 — 40 

— — — 1— — — -238 44 — 44 

The Barometer is about 71 in. atM>vethe mean level of the sea computed 
by Mr. Bevau, or 23 ft. 3 in. above the pavement in the Strand^ near Norfolk*st« 
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XII. On the best Means for conducting meteorological Obser~ 
rations in different Places and Climates, so as to produce 
some Uniformity in the Modes of obtaining and summing up 
the Results. By Luke Howard, Esq. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

My old and respected Friend, — I have to thank thee for 
the care and delivery of a letter on Meteorological Subjects, ad¬ 
dressed to me from Italy; and in doing this to claim a little 
space in the pages of the Philosophical Magazine, so often use¬ 
fully devoted to this branch of science, for the purpose of giving 
publicity both to the most material parts of the letter, and to n 
fow observations I shall have to make upon it, and which 1 have 
no doubt will by this means promptly reach its author. 

The gentleman who favours me with this communication, and 
who subAcribes himself” Castki.lani, Ihspecteur dans le Corps 
fie Fonts et Chausstles a Turin,” has been led by the duties of 
his profession to pay a regular attention to meteorological obser¬ 
vations; and in attempting to compare his own with those of 
other observers, in distant climates, has been stopped by the 
obstacle so generally experienced by the cultivators of this in¬ 
fant science, the variety which prevails in the mode of obtain¬ 
ing and summing up results. As it is not at all probable that 
men of science in different countries will long continue to sub¬ 
mit to the gl.'iring absurdity of being thus, as it were, barbarians 
to each other, in a branch of their common pursuits which pto- 
mises, by due culture, to become both fruitful and respectable, 
1 think it but justice to this gentleman here to state the prin¬ 
ciples on which he thinks the common system should be founded: 
which are these: 

The Meteorological year to begin with the vernal equinox : 
by this means, the six summer months arc made to form the 
hist division, and the six winter months the second; for the 
purpose doubtless, though he does not mention it, of contrasting 
the mean temperature, rain, &c. of the two seasons; and of 
each of them with the same in other years. 

The subdivisions to be of ten days each. The author thinks 
a mean result founded on the month comprehends too many of 
the daily observations, and that .of the week, too few; while re¬ 
sults taken on every ten days Would, in |;iis opinion, give the 
course of temperature, in particular, in a more perspicuous man¬ 
ner. Each of the four seasons in this case would consist (with 
the necessary intercalary additions) of nine decades of days. 

A more important object still with him is, the proper division 
of the day of 24 hours: for he thinks we lo^ much in making 
Vol. 57. No. 274. mi 821, L our 
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neglect and indifference to encourage and promote any cincitdu- 
tion or extension devised in seeking out the ramifications of 
theory subordinate to practice. Where then is the consistency, 
in what is contained the policy of the immediate supporters of 
these schemes, or the engagements formed therein with them? If 
indeed they are to be identified with a character for disinterested¬ 
ness, libelality and ingenuousness, and assuredly connive not at 
the intervention of stratagem, let them cease longer to hold 
out batons deceptive, as well as those false lights that dazzle 
in thA*presence, but do not inform and direct the mind of the 
beholder, if all thi&J|| through a cause inadvertently, and not of 
design to impose or delude the unwary. In glancing over 
these observations, it is likely they rvill be accounted matter of 
assertion unsupported by testimony of fact: that this may not 
supervene, 1 shall recognise, though among several, one circum¬ 
stance only as of recent occurrence in exempliiicatiun, and to 
show that they have not sprung out of a feeling of invective or 
piejudice, and as in the sequel there will be cause still to con¬ 
demn the selfish and mercenary spirit by which such of these 
public bodies aie actuated. 

In the couise of reference made to me on the subject of con¬ 
tingent property, I was lately requested to report upon the value 
of three policies of assurance,effected in certainly a very popular 
and flourishing concern: I allude not to the Equitable, fur theie in 
all its affairs we find a conscientious and scrupulous rcgar«l paid 
to the equitable claims and interest of all its members-indiscri¬ 
minately alike: thus a true parent of nature marks no distinc¬ 
tion in the being of a common family and stock. 

Wc will now briefly state the terms and dates of these policies 
when’effected; they are as under—the life now in forty-first veur 
of age : Prem. paid. 

1 . .. 500 ,. 12 /. .5J. IfiOG 

2. .. 500 .. 12 1.5 5 .. Ib08 

3. .. 1000 .. 2() 2 6 .. 1809 

2000 51 3 4 

In the proposed consideration here it is ii^ssar||MnereIy to 
remark, that upon a direct appeal of the tne office to 

ascertain the sums that would be returned of the claims 

existing on a surrender being made conformably with the usual 
practice—they were the following nominally: 

r .. 30/. 2 .. 23/. 3 ,. 40/. 

However, it may be replied by those in the conduct and ma- 
lugcmcnt of the offices, that the sum the directors may, in ca¬ 
price, think proper and choose to offer when they cancel a policy, 

is 
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Six's thermometer, which is commonly graduated by Fahren¬ 
heit's method, he must have new modelled the scale to his pur¬ 
pose. On the whole, I must refer this gentleman, and the readers 
of the Philosophical Magazine in general, to the work 1 have 
already mentioned, for much that might be here said in re¬ 
ference to the contents of this letter, the most material part of 
wliich I have extracted. It may be observed, as a general pro¬ 
position, that nothing is likely to be gained by departing from 
the ordinary mode of publishing Meteorological Tables every 
month. The European calendar is ctjually ap|)licable in all 
parts of the globe ; hut seasons dilfcM*, and are even reversed by 
the position of the place of observation in another hemisphere. 
About the polar circle, again, they have a long severe winter and 
a sltort warm summer, witiinut spring or autumn: within the 
tropics, two seasons wliich approach more nearly in tlieir cha¬ 
racter to a wet spring and a dry autumn, both indeed at a 
temperature much higlier than we experience in these middle 
latitudes. As \\k\ Jour seasons exist only in ihese^ it is here 
alone that they can be com|)aicd in the method proposed: other 
modes must be lulopted for the hot and cold climates, and it 
is nearly indilfeient in what portions the ohs(?rvations are /)ro- 
duevd^ provided tlic method of summing up the results he pro¬ 
perly adapted to the climate, the natural divisions of which 
siiould in every case be studied and adhered to. There is, I 
tliink, much merit in the specimen given by M. Castellani, of 
his method, in the Bihliothccjue Universelle * : but to me, who 
have seen it for the first time only within these few days, the 
same difficulty presents itself in attempting to compare it with 
my own, of which he complains—a new method and new mea~ 
sures to he studied and comprehended, before the matter be 
come at for the intended use. The use of ciirvcH (I repeat it as 
being the most essential part of my letter) for the purpose of ex¬ 
pressing every tiling in meteorology that is subject to vieasrires^ 
would do away at once so much of this difficulty, as to render it 
easy to proceed in common with our respective observations, and 
compare them in detail, as well as in result, at a glance; at least 
until the great object of a imifonn measure for all civilized na¬ 
tions be satisfactorily accomplished. The data in figures slioulrl 
however in this case be required along with the graphical repre¬ 
sentations, or should at least be kept in readiness to be produced 
as vouchers of their accuracy. 

^ I am respectfully thy friend, 

Tottenham, 23d of first month, 1821. fA^KK Howard, 

* Vol.n.p.232, 1819. 
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XIII. Additiunal Ohservalions on Ike Uie of Lactucarlumf or 
Jjelluce Opium; particularly in a Case of Cynanclie Laryn~ 
or Croup. By Andrew Duncan, Sen. M.D. and P.E, 

Edinburgh, the 14th of October 182Q. 
KVERAL years have now elapsed since I recommended to tlie 
attention of medical practitioners, a soporific medicine, prepared 
from the common garden lettuce, the Lactuca saiiva of Linnaeus. 
In a paper, first published in the Memoirs of the Caledonian 
Horticultural Society, about ten years ago, I described what 1 
considered as the best method of preparing it; and I gave to the 
article thus prepared the name of Lacivcarivmy that there might 
be no similarity in sound between the appellation given to this 
sedative, and to that which is obtained from the Papaver som^ 
nijeruniy and which is universally known by the name of Opium, 
a name derived from its being the coagulutn of a milky juice. 
For although the inspissated milky Juice obtained from the let¬ 
tuce, the Opium LaciuceSj as it might be called, possesses many 
of those medical properties which have long been known to exist 
in the milky juice of the poppy, the Opium papaveris^ particu¬ 
larly in procuring sleep, yet it differs from the opium obtained 
from the poppy, in several particulars. And from these differ¬ 
ences Laclucarium can be exhibited with success, in many cases 
where opium is altogether inadmissible. 

Since the publication of my first observations on Lactucarium^ 
the attention of nianv others has been turned to this article. Li 
the same work in which my observations were published, the 
Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society, several inter¬ 
esting communications have appeared respecting it; particularly 
by Mr. John Henderson of Brechin, Mr. Archibald Gorrie of 
Kait, and others. To these gentlemen the public arc indebted 
for improved methods of collecting it from the plant. But of 
all those who have attended to this subject, «io one, as far as my 
observation extends, has done so much as Mr. John Young, sur¬ 
geon in Edinburgh. As a proof of his success, a gold medal, 
offered by our Horticultural Society, has been awarded to hint 
for preparing the greatest quantity of Lactucarmm for sale. Be¬ 
sides supplying others, he has sold Laclucarium to the Messrs. 
Cheynes, the acting partners of the Apothecaries' Hall, North 
Bridge, Edinburgh, to the extent of fifty pounds weight. 

From Messrs. Cheynes practitioners may obtain not only the 
Laclucarium itself, but also the most useful preparations from it, • 
the Tinctura Lactucariif and the Troehisci Glycyrrhizee cum 
l.aclucarWj carefully compounded from the article in its genuine 
state. And it may not be improper to observe, that practitioners 
ha\e sometimes been disappointed in obtaining the effects ex¬ 
pected 
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pected from this medicine, by adulterated articles having been 
sold under the name of Lactucariunif and still oftener from sub-^ 
Ktitutes being employed, poppy ophim being introduced where 
lettuce opium was prescribed, and thus exhibited to patients with 
whom the Opium papaveris always disagrees. In such cases, 
Lactucariim has sometimes beeji unjustly accused of being fol¬ 
lowed by dis 2 |greeable consequences. 

Since the last observations which 1 published on the subject 
of Lactucarium, which were annexed to the third edition of my 
Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption, and are dated the 20th of 
October 1319,1 have had much experience of the benefit which 
may be derived from it, when the genuine article is exhibited. 

I have not only found it highly useful in procuring sleep, in many 
who dread the consequences with which opium in their coimi- 
tutions is attended, but also in allaying pain, in cases of tooths 
aclie, when externally applied to the gum. And I have parti¬ 
cularly found it useful in allaying distressing cough, when used 
under the form of the Trochisci Glycyrrhizce atm Lactucario^ 

Among other cases in which I have found great benefit from 
the Lactucariuniy one occurred in iny own family, and under my 
own roof. 

One of my grandchildren, a healthy vigorous boy, in the 9th 
year of his age, went to school on Friday the 15th of September 
1820, apparently in perfect heath. But while he dined with the 
family that day, he was observed to cough frequently. Ilis cough 
was without expectoration, but he complained of no pain of 
breast; he took his food as usual, and the cough gave me no 
alarm. During the evening, however, he still continued to cough 
frequently, hut did not go to bed till his usual hour of nine 
o’clock. He had not been in bed an hour till an elder brother, 
who slept in the same room with him, came down stairs to in¬ 
form me that Henry’s cough had increased, both in severity and 
frequency, and was now attended w*ith a very peculiar noise. Be¬ 
fore 1 reached his room, i had no doubt, from the peculiar and 
characterizing sound of the cough, that he was subjected to n 
very serious attack of the croup,—a disease of which I have before 
had more than one example in my own family. Among these, 
this boy’s father, when nearly about his age, had been in very 
great danger from that disease, and to another of my sons, wlio 
was subjected to it some years after, it had proved fatal. When 
1 reached the room in which Henry slept, his mode of re'spiru- 
tioii, and every other circumstance, afforded full confirmation of 
my conjecture, that he laboured under the croup. 

It may readily be supposed, that I had immediate recourse to 
the most active measures. Blood-letting; the application of a 
blister; au.antimonial emetic, and the inhalation of the steams 

of 
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of warm water, were employed without delay. And 1 had also re¬ 
course to the use of calomel, in the manner recommended for the 
cure of croup, by my late worthy friend Dr. James Anderson, 
surgeon in Edinburgh. Under these practices liis disease soon 
subsided ; and in the space of even a few hours, my great alarm 
was at an end. My opinion was, that an inflammation at the 
head of the wind-pipe, which produced the croupy-cough, as it 
is called, had been cut short by the active measures employed, 
and that his disease might be said to be an example not of the 
Cynanche Trachealis^ but of the Cijnanche Laryvgea. Iti the 
case of my son, who died of the croup about fifteen years ago, 
the inflammation and consequent inflammatory exudation, was 
not in the larynx, but entirely in the trachea: and indubitable 
evidence was afforded, that the affection extended not only to 
the under part of the trachea, but even to its large branches, the 
bronchiae distributed through tlic lungs. 

While the present case had a happy termination under the 
practices which I have already mentioned, it, at the same time, 
afforded me strong evidence of the benefit which may be derived 
from the Lactiicnrium lozenges, as a means of allaying a very 
troublesome and alarming cough. For after the most severe 
symptoms were removed, particularly the permanent dyspnoea, 
and peculiar sound in respiration, he still continued to be af¬ 
fected with frequent croupy-cough. For combating this, I had 
recourse to the 7\ochisc% Glyajrrluz<e cumLactucario. He was 
directed to keep one of these constantly melting in his mouth; 
and from the time that tins practice was begun, the frequency 
of his cough w'as very much diminished, and it soon entirely left 
him. "Thus, in the space of about twelve hours from the attack, 

I considered him as completely free from the disease. 

I have no doubt, that if, in place of the Lactucarium lozenges, 

I had directed the ordinary opium lozenges of the Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia, the same alleviation of cough would have been 
obtained; and 1 must candidly confess, that I have by no means 
the same prejudice with some of my brethren against the use of 
opium in inflammatory affections. I hold opium to he the most 
valuable medicine that has yet been discovered; and, in the words 
of the illustrious Sydenham, we may justly say, “ sine eo, manca 
sit et quasi claudicet mcdicina.” In affections decidedly of the 
inflammatory kind, as for example, in acute rheumatism, 1 am 
in the daily habit of employing it after blood-letting, not only 
without any had effect, but with manifest benefit, [f it really 
do possess what can be called a stimulant power, this is muc|t 
more than counteracted by its sedative effects. And that it is 
the most powerful sedative we yet possess, is demonstrated be¬ 
yond all contradiction, by its influence in allaying pain and in¬ 
ducing 
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ducing sleep. When protracted watchfulness is produced by a 
powerful stimulus, it is well known, that from the proper use of 
opium sleep may be obtained, though the stimulating cause still 
continues to act, as is often exemplified in tooth> ache. - 

But notwithstanding the high opinion I have of opium, I am 
fttil! far from considering it as free from objection in every case. 
Inhere are human constitutions, with which, from its peculiar 
narcotic power, it never can be employed with advantage. Of 
this I had occasion, many years ago, to witness a most deplora¬ 
ble exam})le, in the case of my own father. For many years he 
laboured under a highly painful disease, a cancerous affection• 
Opium had with him, as with most others, the effect of pro¬ 
ducing a temporary alleviation of pain and some sleep. But no 
&ooner were these consec|ucnccs ended, than some of its narcotic 
effects, particularly sickness at stomach and vomiting, were highly 
distressing to him. And after trying it in every form, and in 
<*ombination with every corrigent with which I am acquainted, 

1 was obliged entirely to desert its use, though urgently re- 
<|uii'ed. 

t-a&cs of a similar nature are bv no means rare : and in such 
habits, a good substitute for opium, where the alleviation of pain, 
or tlie induction of sleep, is retjuired, is certainly of very great 
importance in the practice of medicine. Of all the substitutes 
that I have ever employed, hyosevarnus, conium, humulus, &c. 

I have found the or Lettuce-opium to be decidedly 

the best. While it possesses much of the sedative power of 
opium from the Papaver^ it seems to be almost entirely free from 
its narcotic inffuence. It is, therefore, a matter of very great 
importance in the practice of medicine, that the shops of every 
apothecary should he supplied with genuine Laciucariuvi. With 
that view, every country apothecary should, I think, have it pre¬ 
pared in his own garden, which w’ould effectually prevent all 
adulteration; and, according to the plan communicated by Mr. 
Young to the Horticultural Society, it may, wiili great ease, be 
prepared in any garden in Britain: while every apothecary in 
Britain, whose residence is not in a very large town, ought, in 
luy opinion, to cultivate a garden for supplying both his kitchen 
and his shop. Although now far advanced in life, in the seventy- 
seventh year of my age, I flatter myself with the hope, that I 
may yet live to see Lactucamim find a place in the Pharmaco¬ 
poeias of other colleges, as it has already done in that of the 
Koval Ciillcge of Physicians of Edinburgh. And that in the cure 
nr alleviation of disease, others may obtain from it the same 
benefit that 1 have done, is the earnest wish of 

A. Duncan Sen. 

XIV. On. 
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XIV. On the Norlk-ivest Magiueiic Pole. By Colonel 

MaCI)ONAM>*. 

SinuinrrlamUplace, Exeter, Dec. 15. 
o event will bo deemed more roniarkable by future ages^ than 
the. decided ditcovery of the acliial existence of a north-^ivesl 
magnetic pole^ by the hardy and enterprising navigators of the 
passing century. The vast importance of the fact is of the ut¬ 
most consequence, as it must, infallibly, in time, lead to certain 
theory of the difference of the variations of the magnetic needle. 
Dr. Halley had recourse to tlie sujiposition of four magnetic 
poles belonging to a magnetic nucleus revolving within the earth, 
from east to west; and thus he attempted to account for the 
variation, and its changes, supposed to have been first observed 
by Columbus and Sebastian Cabot. Euler, under a very jilausi- 
ble atid ingenious tlicory, supposed only two magnetic poles. 
Mr. Churchman adopted the idea of two magnetic poles; and 
imagined the northern one to move eastward, on a paraiicl of 
latitude, while the southern moved slower; the former taking 
1096 years in its revolution, while tlie latter required 2289. The 
north-west pole was supposed by these philosoj)bers to be situated 
not far from where the recent discoveiy has placed it. The de¬ 
flection of the needle has been found by the navigators in the dis¬ 
covery ships, to have exceeded one-fourth of a great circle. Cap¬ 
tain Cook in his voyages approached nearly, in the south herni- 
sphcic, to the supposed situations of the south magnetic poles, 
and found no qnnv.lum of variation that could at all sanction the 
supposition of their actuality. This certainly furnishes strong 
evidence that these poles are more imaginary than real; and 
that all future theories of variation must, necessarily, he deduced 
from the well-known attraction of the north and south poles of 
the earth, combined with the ascertained action of the north¬ 
west magnetic pole, whose positive disc<n cry reflects so much 
credit on the present age. This is still further confirmed by a 
general remark to be made on the variations of Cook; via. that 
ill southern latitude particularly, they were, in east and west 
longitude, pi opposite descriptions, and decidedly influenccti, re¬ 
latively, by the magnetic pole, whose position is now nearly 
known. Had the southern poles existed, the approximation to 
their imagined situations, by several circumnavigators, inust,from 
the known laws of magnetism, have given rise to so strong an 
attraction of the south end of the magnetic needle, as would have 
made the variation three times, at least, greater than it has 
proved; independent of causing it to be of a different nature 
from what actually appears in the records of voyages.—Thus, 
then, thU interesting subject seems to be reasonably cleared from 

* From The Gentleman’s Maga 2 ine for December 1820. 

the 
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ihc embarrassment of southern magnetic poles, beyond the re¬ 
quisite one of the south end of the earth’s axis: and»ail future 
reasoning (till experience and experiment carry us further) must 
he founded less on hypothesis, and more on fact, than has hither-^ 
to been the case. 

Having premised thus much, wc come to the consideration of 
the wonderful and inexplicable phenomenon in nature, the ac¬ 
counting for which has induced so many eminent scientific cha- 
rjicters to form the theories briefly mentioned above,—-Professor 
Gillebrand having compared Ins own observations of the varia¬ 
tion with those of others, ascertained that it gradually increased 
westward. In the year 157G the variation was found to be 11*' 15' 
east, in London. It diminished gradually till 1G62 (or 1657, by 
other accounts), when it became nothing j or in other words, 
the magnetic needle pointed to the true north. In 1666, Mr. 
Sellers made the variation 0'^ .‘i4' west. Since that period the 
variation has been increasing westward, and during the three 
last years it has remained nearly stationary. In comparing its 
progress during similar periods, it does not appear that the rate 
of increase is equable, as it varies from one or two minutes, to 
a medium annual increase of !)' 48".—In the Royal Society’s 
Rooms, the mean variation in June 1817 was 24° 17^ 54"; and 
in June 1818 it was in mean quantity 24'* 17'". In June 1819, 
it was found to be 24" 15' 43"; from which it would seem that 
it had begun to return. It was found, by Captain Cook, that 
the same observers, with the same compass, in the sarne day, 
made a difference of five and six degrees ; and nearly the double 
of this was found as a difference between the variation taken ou 
the ice, and on board sliip in Baffin’s Bay. This leads to the 
clear conclusion, that observation on terra fiima can alone be 
depended upon for real accuracy. 

The di|) of the needle, or its inclination to the near^t pole 
(and I have some reason to conclude tliat tliis also is subject to 
a daily small variation), was an accidental discovery, made by 
Mr. Norman, in balancing his needles. It was in 1576 found 
to be 71'* 50' at London; and in June 1819 it was about 70® 5 K 
iji the Roval Society’s Rooms. In the very same situiitioii, at 
different periods, both the variation and dip arc different; and 
the dip does not correspond to change in latitude under the same 
meridian; nor is the same dip given by the same dipping needle, 
at sea, on the same day. This again indicates the necessity of 
observing the dip also on shore, when real accuracy is wanted. 
If the variation and dip were not constantly altering in the same 
place, a certain theory might be arrived at; but when the con¬ 
trary proves to be the fact, the attempts made to lay down on the 
globe a curve of no magnetic variation, is useless, if not absurd. 
Vol. 57. No. 274. Feb. 1821. M A small 
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A small neeille compared to a large real magnet, is experimentally 
found to furnish a similar effect to a magnetic compass-card, 
acted on by some invisible magnetic power within the body of 
the earth. This leads to the certain conclusion, that the changes 
in variation, and those much less in dip, arise from a correspond¬ 
ing change or inoveinent in the cause. I have made the remarks 
contained in this paper,'because I am led to believe that the recent 
discovery of a north-west magnetic pole has put it in the power 
of experimental philosophy to establish, in time, the law of move¬ 
ment of the magnetic cause producing effects which have hitherto 
bailled .^11 human research. The anomalies of the variation ob¬ 
served by different persons in the same year, in London, clearly 
evince that the application of a needle to a meridian-line accu¬ 
rately laid down, can alone furnish the precise variation at the 
place of observation.—In two papers liy me, in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1796 and 1798, the process of laying off such a 
meridian is described; and this was done for the purpose of as¬ 
certaining accurately, not only the variation, but also the varia¬ 
tion of the variaiiony or the diurnal vibrating variation, atBen- 
coolen or Sumatra; and afterwards, at the island of St. Helena. 
Professor Gillebrand first noticed this diurnal variation in 1635. 
This vibrating variation moves and returns through a few mi¬ 
nutes of adegree,daily; and indifferent places its direction and 
(juantity do not correspond. Many theories have been formed, 
in order to account for this extraordinary magnetic phaenome- 
iion; and the experiments made by the application pf heal to 
magnets, afford, probably, the most plausible solution of the 
case: but a series of accurate observations on meridians, in inanv 
disraut situations, are requisite to remove serious objections lying 
against the best-imagined of these conjectural theories. 

From the dip of the needle it is quite unquestionable that the 
magnetic power, or cause, lies at some unknown depth under 
the suiface of the earth. Mr. /Lpinus, of the Imperial Academy 
of St. Petersbiirgh, has distinctly traced the close and intimate 
analogy between magnetism and electricity: and the (lalvanic 
experiment lately made by the prince of chemists, Sir Humphry 
Davy, place the fact beyond all doubt. Experiments show that 
a subtle fluid of these united descriptions pervades the atmo¬ 
sphere, andiron, magnetised and otherwise; forming a constant 
and invisible communication between the magnetic cause within 
the earth and ctnnmon magnetic needles. There is now every 
reason to conclude, that the aurora borealis constitutes a mag¬ 
netic current between tlie real north pole and the nuith-west 
magnetic pole; the one giving out to the other an excess of 
fluid, in order to restore an equilibrium between positive and 
negative quantities. This supposition may not be quite gralu- 
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itoiis, as wc generally observe the aurora borealis to act in this 
direction. 

It is utterly impossible to attempt to account for the constant 
increase of the variation, without supposing that the north-west 
magnetic pole has a constant motion round the north pole of the 
earth in longitude, on a parallel of latitude; or in an elliptic 
curve. Though the variation, when first discovered, was only 
11® 15'east, there can be little doubt but that those who are 
destined to exist in the year 2010, or about that period, will find 
the variation as much east, as it is now west. The north pole 
appears to attract more powerfully than the north-west magnetic 
pole, as must be the case on the supposition of a revolutionary 
movement indispensable for the formation of any tolerable theory 
of the variation. The great difriculty in the way of a theory of 
magnetic revolution, arises from that of accounting for the fact 
of no variation found in some places. The solution of this diffi¬ 
culty may be found in a fair supposition, that the north i)olo, 
the moving magnetic pole, and the place of no variation on the 
surface of the earth, may be at the time nearly in one line. 1 
found, by continued observations during two years, that the va¬ 
riation at Bencoolcn was I® 7' to 1® 11' cast ; the vibrating va¬ 
riation giving a returning swing of about four minutes of a de¬ 
gree. Capt. Cook found the vaiiation in the Straits of Sunrla 
to be 1® west.—At Condore in S" iV north, ami 106® IS' cast 
longitude, the variation was 0® l4' west. Now these, and many 
Ollier places of nearly no variation, arc nearly in the line, verii- 
Cid plane, or section of the two poles; ami, consctiuently, tlie 
variation must, nccessaiily, be little or nothing. Tlic well-known 
fact that the variation is constantlv changing in one ami the 
same place, furnishes no small proof in favour of the theory of 
movement of the sceomlary magnetic cause, or north-west imig- 
nctic pole.—The variation in London was nothing in 1662, or 
158 years ago. Supposing the new pole to be situated jn 100’* 
of west longitude, it would rer|uirc 568 years, nine months, and 
eiglitceii days, to effect its revolution under the parallel of its 
supposed movement.—In 243 years the dip of the needle ap¬ 
pears to have diminished in Lomlon only 59 minutes of a de¬ 
gree. This would seem to indicate that the movement of the 
magnetic pole is more in a straight line, nearly in an east and 
west direction, than in a circular or elliptical curve, round the 
north pole of tlie earth. Bond makes the variation nothing in 
London in 1657. The observations regularly taken by our li¬ 
brarian, at the rooms of the Royal Society, may be rcljcd on. 
It would appear from them, that the west variation lias ceu'^ed, 
or turned. The variation, therefore, has taken (allowing the 
change to have been in ISIS) about 101 years to attain its iit- 
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most westing. It being reasonable to suppose that the magnetic 
pole will move as far to the east as it has to the west of the me¬ 
ridian of London, the whole period of its movement in a straight 
line within the earth, from west to east, will he thus 322 years. 
In the year 1(500 the variation at St. Helena was 8® east. In 

m 

1692 it was west. In 1796 I make it there, from a medium of 
morning and evening observations on a meridian, 15® 48 ; 

while in Loudon, in 1795, it was 23® 57'.—It is experimentally 
found, that magnetic action, like that of heat, diminishes in¬ 
versely as the squares of the distances. Again, the south pole, 
after passing the equator, attracts the south end of the dipping 
needle (whicli must, necessarily, possess a north polarity), and 
the east and west variation in south latitude are generally less 
than in similar situations in the northern hemisphere. The ac¬ 
tion of the south pole, combined with the other cause stated, 
may go far in accounting for this anomaly. 

It was essentially necessary to take the foregoing view of this 
most wonderful and interesting subject, previously to recom¬ 
mending the commencement of a most important series of ex¬ 
periments calculated to ascertain decidedly, whether the recently 
discovered north-west magnetic pole has, or has not, a periodi¬ 
cal movement corresponding to east and west variation, increas¬ 
ing and decreasing, as has been observed. *^1 here can be but 
oue infallible mode of making this grand and conclusive experi¬ 
ment, and I take your widely circulating and valuable publica¬ 
tion as the channel through which I earnestly call the^ attention 
of philosophers and men of science, to a sublime discovery, 
which British daring and fearless entcrpri.se has, at length, put 
within the reach of patient and accurate investigation. 

The ])osition of the north-w^t magnetic polo has been ap¬ 
proximated, to a moral ccrtaimy.—I take it for granted, that 
the discovery-ships will |)roceed again to explore to the utmost 
the channels in the Polar Basin, to the westward of Bafliu’s Bay. 
The principal object must be the ascertaining precisely the posi¬ 
tion of the new pole, or 1 would rather denominate it, the mov~ 
ivg viagnei^ power^ of whose existence no farther doubt can 
remain.—This having been happily achieved by the bold com¬ 
mander, and by his companions, who have deserved so much of 
their country, a meridian should be accurately laid off, at some 
distance from the site of the new magnetic power. The gra¬ 
duated circumference and needle applied to tins meridian, ought, 
in principle and construction, to resemble those used by me, and 
described in the papers 1 liave alluded to* The meridian sustained 
by a strong post, might be sheltered by a small building devoid 
of iron. Careful observations mjide, annually, for a few years, 
on this ntcridiau, would clearly determine whether or not the 
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north-west magnetic pole had a raovenicut, and the direction 
and annual quantity of such nioveinent, if thus IVnuid to take 
place. Huts, but no natives, have been seen in these hypeihurcan 
regions. If, however, natives should appear next year, the me¬ 
ridian, to remain undisturbed, might be concealed in an excava¬ 
tion, or situated in some secret place. 

The observation of the variation of the variation, on this me¬ 
ridian, would be an important object of unremitting attention. 
In my papers I ascribed it to the action of the sun’s heat, in¬ 
creased and diminished during the earth’s revolution on its axis. 
I venture to conjecture, that this species of variation will (on the 
principle of heat acting on the northern poles, alternatily) be 
found to move in an opposite direction to that observed in Lon¬ 
don. Should this prove to be the fact, the cause of the diurnal 
variation will be thus completely set at rest. The utmost eftbrts 
will be made to ascertain the precise position of the new pole ; 
and if it should be impracticable to make the essential observa¬ 
tions suggested, in its vicinity, the purpose will be equally an- 
.sAvered by taking them to the east of Coiiper Mine River, at the 
point where west variation ceases, and cast commences, 'i’hc 
Regent’s Channel may, probably, lead to this situation ; if not, 
it can be attained to over-land, from the north-west of Hudson’s 
Bay. 

If the discovery I suggest in these imperfect statements is 
made in due time, it will he the greatest and most important in 
scientific history: and it is by giving circulation and publicity to 
jAapers of this description, that such valual)le results can be ar¬ 
rived .at. 


XV. On the yIppUcalion of thi^xplosive Power of Coal Gas as 
a First Mover in Machinery. By Gtsokgh Lowe, Bsy. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

I Derby lircwcry, .Ian. 16, 18i31. 

N this truly fertile age of invention, when the iicM of 
philosophic inquiry teems almost to its very highway»-and hedges 
with sportsmen, some actuated by fame, honour and pleasure; 
others by the stimulus of profit, in discovering “ some new thing 
under the sun;”—To you, Mr. Editor, who see so much of these 
sportsmcAi, and who receive so much of their game, it cannot 
.appear strange that you should so often be called upon to detide 
the squabbles of anticipated shots, and to say to whom the 
feather belongs. This is partly the reason for my now stepping 
out of the jog-trot path of life to present myself before you. 
What a truly motley group, in your eye, must this field of pliilo- 
cuphic .sportsmen present 1 The pen of Juvenal or the needle of 
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Rowlandson could alone delineate them to the life. Some few 
of them, to the honour of our country, are good shots, some bad 
shots, and many, like dyseif, random shots,—random shots be it 
understood in the best sense, i. e. those vvho, from the pressure of 
the more weighty concerns of life, can follow up their philosophic 
studies only at intervals, ** few and far between.” The game 
which is sought for by the first of these characters, flies high; 
but their keen and steady aim soon brings down their object, to 
the use and for the benefit of their fellow men :—such was the 
immortal inventor of the stcam-engiiic—such the saver of men's 
lives by his safety lamp. That bad shots are to be found /o7ig*> 
how shooting in the field of philosophic sports, wc need not go 
further a-field for proof than the recent memorable match de¬ 
cided in the Court of King's Bench, where we had for the first 
time to tax our belief, that if boiling oil were to leak through 
ii large leak into the fire, it would put the fire out,” which cer¬ 
tainly is an original discovery^ though but a bad shot! But to 
the point for which I took pen in hand, the showing in what and 
by whom I find myself anticipated. 

Having just read tl^e Number of your excellent Magazine, for 
December, I find under the head of Proceedings of Learned So¬ 
cieties,” that a paper has lately been read before the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, by the Rev. Dr. Cecil of Magdalen Col- 
lege, on the application of liydrogen gas to produce moving force 
in machinery. No one will more heartily congratulate the world, 
and Dr. Cecil, than myself, on his having perfected an engine on 
this principle, having had the same object in view for the last 
twelve months, but rather by a different means, inastnuch as I 
proposed (instead of hydrogen, which must be obtained at some 
trouble and expense) to make utjjftof the latter [)ortions of coai.- 
GAs which a retort gives off, when worked on the common rou¬ 
tine of making gas for illumination. The gas, at this period of 
the operation, contains so low a per centage of carbon as to ren¬ 
der it worse than useless to mix it along with the former por¬ 
tions elicited: in some gas-works it is therefore suffered to 
escape. No^w the applying of this waste gas to some useful pur¬ 
pose, has lieeri a part of iny study for the improving of this truly 
national manufacture, and in more ways than one, I am happy to 
say, I have succeeded in applying it; and I doubt not, ere long, 
some few ilifliculties whicii at present hang over my Coal-gas 
expic»diiig Engine will be wholly o\’crcome. This project for 
obtaining from coal-gas a new species of moving power, I men¬ 
tioned to a gentleman of liigh scientific attainments, and an 
F.ll.S. residing here, as far hack as last spring. The wonder is, 
that considering how long vve have been ac(iuainted with the 
tremendous powers of explosive atmospheres, tljcir aid should 
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'iiut liare been called into action long ago. When the patent of 
Messrfl. Gundry and Neave for a gas engine was first announced, 
I had little doubt but that I was then anticipated, till the publish¬ 
ing of their specification convinced me to the contrary. 

If the above hastily written remarks should appear to you, 
Mr. Editor, at all conducive to the ends of science, in stimulating 
others who have more time and talent than the writer, their in¬ 
sertion in your next Number will add another favour to 

Your obliged friend, 

George Lowe. 


XVI. On Chemical Equivalents. By Andrew Urk, M.D. 
Professor of the Andersoiiiun Institutiony Glasgoiv. 

In compliance with our promise in our last Number, we extract this arti¬ 
cle without abridgement, from Dr. Ure’s now Kdition of Nicholson’s Che¬ 
mistry. The articles written by Dr. Ure are pretixed by an asterisk, 
and this article is so marked in the work. Wc have therefore prefixed 
hts name to it. 

* Equivalents (chemical). A term happily introduced into 
chemistry by Dr. Wollaston, to express the system of definite ra¬ 
tios, in which the corpuscular subjects of this science reciprocally 
combine, referred to a common standard, reckoned unity. If, 
witli this profound philosopher, we assume oxygen as the stand¬ 
ard, from its almost univeral relations to chemical matter, then 
calling it unity^ we shall have, in the following examples, these 
ratios reduced to their lowest terms, in wliich the equivalents 
will be prime ratios : 

The lowest ratio, or cquivalen| prime of oxvgen being 

® ‘ 1 000 


: of hydrogen will be .. 

.. 0125 

Of fluor ? . 

.. 0*375 

Of carbon,. 

.. 0-750 

Of phosphorus, .. 

.. 1-500 

Of azote, . 

.. 1-750 

Of sulphur,. 

.. 2-000 

Of calcium,. 

.. 2*550 

or sodium, .. . • 

.. 2-950 

Of potassium, .. • • 

.. 4*950 

Of copper,. 

.. 8*00 

Of barium,. 

.. 8*75 

Of lead, . 

.. 13*00, &c. 


The substances in the above table, susceptible of reciprocal sa¬ 
turation, can combine with oxygen or with each other, not onlv 
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in proportions corresjiondinjj to these numbers, but also fre¬ 
quently hi multijile or sulimiiltiple proportions. We have there¬ 
fore two distinct propositions on this interesting subject. 

1st, The general reciprocity of the saturating proportions. 

2d, The multiple and suhinultiple proportions of prime equi¬ 
valents, in which any one body may unite with any other body, to 
constitute successive binary compounds. 

The first proposition, or grand law of chemical combination, 
was discovered by J. H. Richter of Berlin, about tlie year 1792. 
The second, of equal importance, and more recondite, was dis¬ 
covered so early as the \car 1790, by Mr. W. Higgins. 

Richter inferred his from the remarkable and well established 
fact, that two neutral salts, in reciprocally decomposing each 
other, give birth to two new saline compounds, always perfectly 
neutral. Thus, sulphate of soda being added to muriate of lime, 
will produce perfectly iieutral sulphate of lime and muriate of 
soda. The conclusions he drew were, 1st, Tiiut the quantities 
of two alkaline bases, adc(;iiate to ncutralixe equal weights of 
any one acid, are proportional to the (juantitics of the same 
bases, retjuisite to neutralize tlie same weights of every other acid. 
For exan^ple, 6 j>arts of j)Ota8h, or 4 of soda, neutralize 5 of sul¬ 
phuric acid; and 4'4 of potash are adequate to the saturation of 
5 of nitric acid. Therefore, to find the quantity of soda e(|uiva- 
Icnt to tlic saturation of tliis weight of nitric acid, we need not 
make cxpcrimcMJts, but merely compute it by the proportional 
rule of Ricliter. Thus, as G: 4*4 : : 4 : 2’9.‘l; or in words, as the 
potash equivalent to t!ic sulphuric acid, is to the potash equiva¬ 
lent to the nitric acid, so is the soda equivalent to the first, to 
tlie soda e(iuivalcnt to the second. And again, if (i’l) potash sa¬ 
turate o of muriatic acid gas, how much soda, by Uichter^s rule, 
will be required for tlic same emet ? We say fJ : (j\j :: 4 :: 4*34 
3dly, If 10*9 potash comhine with 5 of carbonic acid, how much 
soda will be eimivalent to that effect ? Now, 6 ; 10*9 : : 4 : 7*20. 
Mere, therefore, vve have found, that if (5 potash be ecpiivalent to 
4 soda, in saturating 5 of sulphuric acid, this ratio of (3 to 4, or 
3 to 2, will pervade all the ])ossible saline combinations; so that 
whatever be the quantity of potash, requisite to saturate 5, 10, 
&c. of any other acid, two-thirds of that quantity of soda will 
suffice. 

In the same manner let us find out, for five of sulphuric, or of 
any one standard acid, the saturatiiig quantity of ammonia, mag¬ 
nesia, lime, slrontites, barytes, peroxide of copper, and the other 
buses; then their proportions to potash, thus ascertained, for 
this acid, will, by arithmetical reduction, give their saturating 
(luantity of every other acid, whose relation to potash, or indeed 
to any one of these bases, is known. 


The 
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The experimental veriBcation of this most important law, oc¬ 
cupied Richter from the year 1791 to the year 1602, in vvhicli 
period he published, in successive parts, a curious work, entitled 
The Geometry of the Chemical Elements, or I’rinciplos of Ste- 
chiometrv. We might have expected greater accuracy in his 
investigations, from the circumstance, that Dr. Wollaston se¬ 
lected his statement of the constituents of nitre, in preference to 
those of ail other chemists, in the construction of his admirable 
table of chemical proportions. 

With indefatigable zeal Richter examined, by experiment, 
each acid, in its relation to the bases, and then compared the 
results with those given by calculation, presenting both in an ex¬ 
tensive series of tables. 

It is curious that he does, not seem to have been aware, that 
all his tables might have been reduced into a single one, of 21 
numbers, divided into two columns, by means of which, every 
<juestion relating to the included articles, might be solved by the 
rule of tlnee, or a sliding scale. The following table, computed 
by Fiacher from Richter’s last tables, was inserted by the cele¬ 
brated Berthollct in a note to his chemical statics. 


Hhscs. 


Oxygen = 1. 

B 


Oxygen = 1 

Alumina, 

525 

2-625 

Fluoric, 

427 

2-135 

Magnesia, 

615 

3-075 

Carbonic, 

577 

2-885 

Ammonia, 

672 

3-36 

Sebaeic, 

706 

3-.530 

Lime, . • 

793 

3-96.5 

Muriatic, 

712 

3-560 

vSoda, •. 

859 

4-245 

Oxalic, 

755 

3-775 

Strontian, 

1329 

6'645 

Phosj)horic, 979 

4-895 

Potasli,., 

KJOf) 

8-025 

Formic, 

988 

4-94 

Barvtes, 

2222 

Mil 

Sulphuric, 

1000 

5 000 




Succinic, 

1209 

6-045 




Nitric, 

1405 

7-025 




Acetic, 

1480 

7*400 




( .itrjc. 

1683 

8-415 




Tartareous,1694 

8-470 


I have added the two columns under oxygen, from which we 
see at once, that wfth the exception of the bases lime, strontian, 
and soda, and the acids carbonic, muriatic, sulphuric, nitric, ci¬ 
tric, and tartarie; the numbers given by Richter do not form 
tolerable approximations to the true proportions. The object of 
the above table was, to give directly the quantities of acid and 
alkali requisite for mutual saturation. For example, 1605, op¬ 
posite to potash, is the (juantity of that alkali equivalent to neu- 
Vol.57. No.274.i4'f». 1821. N tralize 
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trali/e 427 of fluoric acid, 577 carbonic, 712 muriatic, 1000 
butphuric, &c. Each column alfords also proijrcssively increasing 
numbers. Those nearest the top have the greatest acid or aikfi- 
Hne energies, as measured l)v their powers of saturation. The 
column of Richter gives, therefore, as far as the analytical means 
of his time permitted, a table of the relative weights of what 
Inis since been hypothetically called the atoms. 

2. But two chemical constituents frequently unite in different 
proportions, forming distinct <md often dissimilar compounds. 
Thus, oxygen and azote constitute in one proportion, nitrons 
oxide, the intoxicating gas of Sir H. Davy; in a second propor¬ 
tion, nitric oxide, the nitrous gas of Priestley; in a third pro¬ 
portion, nitrons acid; and in a fourth proportion, nitric acid. 
Is there any law regulating these various com])ounds; so that 
knowing the first proportion, we may infer the whole series? 
This (juestion was first answered in a work containing many cu¬ 
rious anticipations of discoveries, to which posterior writers have 
laid claim ; 1 mean Mr. Higgins's Comparative View of the 
Phlogistic and Antiphlogistic Theory, printed in 1788, and pub¬ 
lished early in 1781). Besides some additional facts, decisively 
hostile to the hypothesis of phlogiston, this publication distinctly 
advances the doctrine of multiple proportions, witli regard to the 
successive compounds of the same constituents. This was like¬ 
wise interwoven, with new and ingenious views concerning gaseous 
and atomical coinbiuation. Mr. Higgins having felt himself ag¬ 
grieved at seeing discoveries, clearly announced by him in 1789, 
brought forward nineteen years afterwards by Mr, Dalton, in his 


own name, published in 1S14 a book, entitled Experiments and 
Observations on tlic Aioniic Theory and Electrical Pluenornena, 


In tins work he gives numerous quotations from \i\> Comparative 
PieiVj which abundantly establish his claim of ))riority to the dis¬ 
covery of multiple proportions, and the atomic theory of che¬ 
mistry. It is no fault of Mr. Higgins, that his first work par¬ 
took of the imperfect analyses of the day. Indeed we have rea¬ 
son, on the contrary, to be surprised at his rejection of many 
errois then sanctioned by high authority, and his promulgation 
of many new truths, which might appear, to contemporary writers, 
insulated, or of little consequence, but to which subsequent re¬ 
searches have given a due {)lacc and importance in the system 
of cltemieal knowledge. Who would deny to Columbus the 
glory of diseovciing a new world, merely because the means of 
research placed within his power, did not permit him to explore 
its extensive coasts ? Is not that glory on the contrary greatly 
enhanced, by the very early period at which the discovery was 
achieved, while navigation as a science was still unknown? I 

shall 
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shall quote a few passages, as he gives tlieni, from his Compa¬ 
rative Vie>v, which I think are decisive in this fuiulamental dis¬ 
cussion. 

Hepatic gas (sulphuretted hydrogen), as shall be slmwii, is 
hydrogen in its full extent, holding sulphur in solution.” This 
fact, of hydrogen not changing its volume, by combining with 
sulphur, has been marked among the valuable discoveries of later 
times. 

“ Therefore, 100 grains of sulphur require only 100 or 102 
of the dry gravitating matter of oxygen gas, to form sulphurous 
acid. As sulphurous acid gas is very little mt>re than double the 
specific gravity of oxygen gas, we may conclude, that the ulti¬ 
mate particles of sulphur and oxygen contain the same quantity 
of matter; for oxygen gas suffers no considerahle diminution of 
its bulk, by uniting to the quantity of sulphur necessary for the 
formation of sul])hurous acid. It contracts 1-1 Ith, as shall be 
shown hereafter.” Compare with the above statements the fol¬ 
lowing from Dr. Thoinson^s System, published in 1807. “If 
this analysis be precise, it follows, that 100 cubic inches of hy¬ 
drogen gas, in order to be converted into sidphuretted hydrogen, 
combine with 7’00 grains of sulphur, and are converted into 
about 2(vti cubic inches ; so that hydrogen gas, l^y dissolving 
sulphur, is reduced to little more than ouc-fourth of its original 
bulk.” Vol. i. p. 92. Sir H. Davy has since proved, by accu- 
rale experiments, that hydrogen, in its conversion into sulplui- 
retted hydrogen, does woi change its hulk, agreeably to Mr. Hig¬ 
gins’s early emmeiation, “ lint as vve know the constitiienis of 
sulphuric acid, it is easy thence to deduce the following as the 
proportion of the ingredients of sulphurous acid • 

()S sulphur, 

'62 oxygen.. 

100.” — Syslem of Chemistry^ 1807, 
vol. ii. p. 179. The last is the result of Dr. Thomson's own 
experiments. Its true composition is now known to be 100 of 
the gravitating matter of oxygen to 100 of sulphur, in coufonnily 
with Mr. Higgins. 

The elementary proposition of Mr. Dalton’s atomical hypo¬ 
thesis, seetn.s to be iniist explicitly announced iu the following 
paragraph of Mr. Higgins, 

As two cubic inches of hydrogen gas require but one cubic 
inch of oxygen gas to condense them to water, we may presume, 
that they contain an equal number of divisions, and that the dif¬ 
ference of the specific gravity of those gases depends on the size 
of their respective particles; or we must suppose, that an ulti¬ 
mate particle of hydrogen requires :two or three or move parti- 
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cles of oxygon to saturate it. Were this the case, water, or 
its constituents, might he obtained in an intermediate state of 
combination, like those of sulphur and oxygen, or azote and oxy¬ 
gen, &c. This a])pears to be impossible; for in whatever pro¬ 
portion we mix hydrogen or oxygen gases, or under whatever 
circumstances we unite them, the result is invariably the same. 
Water is formed, and the surplus of either of the gases is left 
behind unchanged/"—“ From these circumstances, we Imve suf- 
bcient reason to conclude, that water is composed of a single 
ultimate particle of oxygen, and an ultimate particle of hydro¬ 
gen, and that its atoms are incapable of uniting to a third parti¬ 
cle of either of its constituents/" 

Mr. Higgins inculcates very strongly, that when a body is 
capable of combining with [mother in two proportions, the third 
particle introduced is held by a much w’cakcr affinity than that 
which unites the particles of the first or true binary compound. 

In my opinion, the most perfect nitrous acid contains 5 of 
oxygen and 1 of azote. Nitrous gas, according to Kirwan, con¬ 
tains 2 volumes of oxygen gas, and 1 of azotic gas. According 
to Lavoisier, 100 grains of nitrous gas contain .'12 grains of 
azote, and G8 of oxygc'u. I am of the former philosopher’s opi¬ 
nion. I also am of opinion, that every primary particle of azote 
is united to 2 of oxygen, and that the molecule thus formed, is 
surrounded with one common atniosplicre of caloric. 

As this requires demonstration, let A in the annexed dia¬ 
gram represent an ultimate particle of azote, which attracts oxy¬ 
gen with the force of 3 j 



Let ttbe a particle of oxygen, whose attraction to A wc will sup¬ 
pose to be 3 more; hence they will unite with the force of fi; 
the nature of this compound will be hereafter explained. LqU 
us consider this to be the utmost force of attraction that can sub¬ 
sist between oxygen and azote. Wc will now suppose a second 
particle of oxygen b to combine with A; they will only unite 
with the force of 4y.*’ This I consider to be the real struc¬ 
ture of a molecule of nitrous gas. Let a third particle of oxy¬ 
gen Q uiiite to A, it will combine only with the force of 4. This 
is the state of the red molecules of nitrous vapour, or when con- 
dcnscfl, the red nitrous acid."" ‘‘We will suppose a fourth par¬ 
ticle of oxygen d to combine with A; it will unite wuth the force 
of 3{, and soon with the rest of the particles of oxygen as the 
diagram represents. This Tconsider to be the state of a molecule 
of the pale or straw-coloured nitrous acid."" 

“When a fifth particle of oxygen e unites, the force of union 
existing between the jiarticlcs of the molecule is still diminished 
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as is represented by the diagram. The fractions show that the 
chemical attraction of azote for oxygen is nearly exhausted. This 
is the state of colourless nitrous acid; and, in my opinion, no 
more oxygen can unite to the azote, having its wliole force of 
attraction expended in the particles a, d, e. This illustrates 
the nature of saturation or definite proportions.’* 

We can readily perceive from the foregoing demonstrations, 
that oxygen is retained with less force in the colourless nitrous 
acid than in the straw-coloured; and the latter acid retains it 
with less force than the re<I nitrous acid; and nitrous gas holds 


it with still more force than the red nitrous acid. 


This accounts 


for the separation of oxygen gas from the colourless nitrous acid 
(nitric acid) when exposed to the sun, at the same time that the 
acid becomes coloured. Nitrons acid in any other state will af¬ 
ford no oxygen, when cxjiosed to the sun.’* 

Why the gaseous oxide should he more soluble in water 
than the nitrous gas, is what I cannot account for, unless it be 
occasioned by the smaller size of its calorific atmospheres, whicli 
may admit its atoms to come within the gravitating influence of 
that fluid.’* 


It is impossible to deny the praise, of singular ingenuity, and 
justness, to the above passages; and every one must tie struck 
with their analogy, both as to atomical doctrines, and the calorific 
atmospheres of gases, single and comiiound, with the language 
and views cxjiauded at full length in Mr. Dalton’s New System 
of C’hemical Philosojdiy, first framed about the year 1803, and 
published in 1808. It appears that this philosopher, after medi¬ 
tating on the definite proportions, in wliich oxygen was shown 
by M. Ih'oust to exist in the two oxides of the same metal, on 
the successive combinations of oxygen and azote, and the pro¬ 
portions of various other chemical compounds, was finally led to 
conclude, that the uniformity which obtains in corpuscular com¬ 
binations, results froin the circum*<tancc, that they consist of one 
atom of the one constituent, united generally with one atom of 
the other, or with two or throe atoms. And he further inferrcil, 
that the relative weights of these ultimate atoms might he a^cer- 
tuined from the proportion of the two constituents in a neutral 
compound. 


Chemistry is mK]UCstional)ly umlcr great obligations to Mr. 
Dalton, for the pains with w^hich he collated the various analyses 
of chemical bodies, by different investigators; and for establish¬ 


ing, in opposition to the doctrine of indefinite affinity, taught by 
the illustrious Berthollet, that the'-different compounds of the 
same ])rineiples did not pass into each other by iinperce))tihic 
gradations, but proceedtd, per saltum^ in successive propoition^, 


each 
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each a multiple of the first. By correcting anti cxtciulinc Kich- 
tcr’s scale of reciprocal saturation, and reviving Mr. Higgins’s 
long neglected discovery of multiple proportion, Mr. Dalton has 
hccu no mean contributor to the advanccn>ent of the science. 
It is cliflicult to say how far his figured groups of spherical atoms 
have been beneficial or not. They may have had some use in 
aiding the conception of learners, mid perhaps in giving a novel 
and imposing air to the atomical fabric. But their arrangement, 
and even their existence, are altogether hypothetical, and tlierc- 
fore ought to have no place in physical demonstrations. 

That water is a compound of an atom of oxygen and an atom 
of hydrogen, is assumed by Mr. Dalton as the basis of his system. 
But two volumes of hydrogen here combine with one of oxygen. 
He therefore infers, that an atom of hydrogen occupies double 
the bulk, in its gaseous state, of an atom of oxygen. These as¬ 
sumptions are oliviously gratuitous. 1 agree with Dr. Front in 
thinking that Sir H. Davy has taken a more philosophical view 
of this subject. Guided by the strict logic of chemistry, he 
places no hypothesis at the foundation of his fabric. 

Experiment shows, 1st, That in ecpial volumes oxygen weighs 
IG times more than hjdrogen ; and 2dly, That water Js formed 
l)y the union of one volume of the former, and two volumes of 
the latter gas, or by weight of S to 1, Wc are not in the least 
authorized to infer from this, that an atom of oxygen weighs 
S times as much as an atom of hytirogen. For aught we know, 
water may he a compound of 2 atoms of liydrogcn, and 1 of oxy¬ 
gen; in whiclicasc wc should have the pr4>portiun of the weights 
of the atoms,as given by egnal volumes, namely, 1 to IG. ^I'here 
is no good rea*<on for fixing on one comi)ound of hydrogen, more 
than on another, in the determination of tlie basis of the equiva¬ 
lent scale. 11 wc deliberate on that combination of hydrogen 5’ 
which its agency is apparently most cneigetic, namely, that with 
chlorine, vve should surely never think of pitching on livo volumes 
as its iinif}/ or least pro])ortion of combination; for it is oiw 
volume of liydrogcn which unites with one volume of chlorine, 
producing two volumes of muriatic gas. Here, therefore, we see 
that one volume of hydrogen is quite adequate to cftect, in an 
active gu'^eous body of equal hulk, and 36 times its weiglit, an 
entire change of properties. Should w^e assume in gaseous che- 
inislry, 2 volumes of hydrogen, as the combining unit, or as re¬ 
presenting an atom ; then it should never unite in 3 volumes, or 
an atom and a half with another gas. Ammonia, however, is a 
compound of 3 volumes of»hydrogen with 1 of azote; and if 
2 volumes of hydrogen to I of oxygen be called an atom to an 
atom, surely 3 volumes of hydrogen to 1 of azote should be 

called 
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called an atom and an half to an atom. Yet the Daltonian 
commentator, on the second occasion, counts one volume an 
atom of hydrogen, and on the first, two volumes an atom. 

We should steer clear of all these gratuitous assumptions and 
contradictions, hy making a single volume of hydrogen represent 
its atom, or prime equivalent. There is an advantage,'^ says 
Dr, Prout, in considering the volume of hydrogen equal to the 
atom, as in this case, the specific gravities of most, or perhaps 
all elementary substances (hydrogen being one) will either ex¬ 
actly coincide with, or be some multiple of, the wciglUs of their 
atoms; whereas, if we make the volume of oxygen unity, the 
weights of the atoms of most elementary sul)stancc\s, except oxy¬ 
gen, will be double that of their specific gravities, with respect 
to hydrogen. The assumption of the volume of hydrogen be¬ 
ing equal to the atom, will also enable us to find more readily, 
the specific gravities of bodies in their gaseous state, (either with 
respect to hydrogen, or atmospheric air,) by means of Dr. Wol- 
lasto!ps logomctric scale. 

If the views we have ventured to advance he correct, we may 
almost consider the SAij of the ancients to be realized in 

hydrogen;^ an ojnnion, by tiie by, not aJcogetlier new. If wc 
actuallv consider this to he the case, and fin tlier consider the 
specific gravities of bodies, in their gaseous state, to represent 
the mnnbcr of volumes condensed into one; or in other words, 
the nniuber of the absolute weight of a single volume of the first 
matter (7igOT>3 uA>j) which they contain, which is extremely pro¬ 
bable; multiples in weight must always indicate multiples in 
volume, and vice versa; and the specific gravities or absolute 
weights of all bodies in a gaseous state, must be multiples of the 
specific gravity, or absolute weight of the first matter, {itnunr^ 
uA> 3 ), because all bodies in a gaseous state, which unite with one 
anntlicr, unite witli reference lo their volume.” 

From these ingenious observations, wc jierccivc the singular 
felicity of judgement, with wliicli ISii 11. Daw made choice of 
tlie single volume of hydrogen, for the unit of piimarv cumbiiia- 
tioii, in his Elements of Chemical Philosophy. 

Mr. Dalton’s prelections on the atomic theory, and Dr. 
Thomson’s commentary, had excited but a feeble sensation in 
the chemical world. That part of his system which treated on 
calorie, was blended with so much mere hypothesis, that chemists 
transferred a jmrtion of the scepticism thus created, to his col¬ 
lation of primary and multiple combinations. It was Dr. Wol¬ 
laston who first decided public opinion in favour of the doctrine 
of multiple proportions, by his elegant paper on super-acid and 
sub-ucid salts, inserted in the Philosophical Transactions for 

ISOvS. 
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1S08. The object of the atomic theory has been no where so 
happily stated as by this philosopher, in the following sentence; 

“ But, since tlic publication of Mr. Dalton's theory of che¬ 
mical combination, as explained and illustrated bv Dr. Thomson, 
(System, iJd edit.) the iu()uiry which I had designed appears 
snpeifliious, as all the facts I had observed are but particular in¬ 
stances of the more general observation of Mr. Dalton, that iu 
all cases the simple elements of bodies are disposed to unite 
atom to atom singly, or if cither is in excess, it exceeds by a 
ratio to be expressed by some simple multiple of the number of 
its atoms." 

It is evident from this passage, tliat the princij)le which ))re- 
sented itself to Mr. Dalton, on a review of the labours of olhi r 
cli(;inists, had really occurred to Dr, 'WVjlla'-ton from his fw?/, 
and that he would uiKiuestionably have been speedily led to its 
full development. If Mr. Dalton had ever chaneed to lf»ok into 
tiic neglected book of Higgins, there would have been little merit 
in his amicipation of what the advancement of .analytical preci¬ 
sion would infallibly have revealed in a very short period. 

Dr. Wollaston, in tlic above decisive paper, demonstrates, that 
in the sub-carbonate and crystallized carbonate of potash, tlic 
relation of the carl)onic acid to the base, in the fust' is exactly 
onedialf of what it is in the second. The same law is shown to 
hold with regard to the two carbonates of soda, and the two 
sulphates of potash; and being applied to his experiments on 
the compounds of potash and oxalic acid, leads him to conclude, 
that the neutral oxalate may be considered as consisling of 
2 jiarticlcs potash, 1 acid; the binoxalate as 1 and 1, or 2 po¬ 
tash, with 2 acid; the (jnadroxalatc as 1 and 2, or 2 potash, with 
4 acid. 

We cannot witlihold from our readers the following innstcrlv 
observations, wliich must make every one regret, that the first 
development of the atomic theory had not fallen into such phi- 
losopliieal hands. 

“ Jiut an explanation which admits a double share of potash 
in the neutral salts (tlic oxalates) is not altogether satisfactory; 
and I am further inclined to think, that when our views are suf- 
fieieuily extended, to euahic us to reason with ))ieeisiou con¬ 
cerning the projXMtioiis of elementary atoms, we shall find the 
arithmetical relation alone will not be sufficient to explain their 
mutual action, and that wc shall be obliged to acipiire a geome¬ 
trical conception of their relative arrangement, in all the three 
dimensions of solid extension. 

For instance, suppose the limit to the approach of particles, 
to be the same iu all directions, and hence ihcir virtual extent 

to 
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to be spherical (which is the most simple hypotlicsit.); in this 
case, when different sorts combine singly, there is but one mode 
of union. If they unite in the proportion of two to one, the two 
particles will naturally arrange themselves at opposite poles of 
that to which they unite. If they be three, they might be ar¬ 
ranged with regularity at the angles of an equilateral triangle, 
in a great circle surrounding the single spherule; but in this 
arrangement, for want of similar matter at the poles of this cir¬ 
cle, the equilibrium would be unstal)Ie, and would be lialde to be 
deranged by the sli^tcst force of adjacent coinl)inations: but, 
when the number of one set of particles exceeds in the propor¬ 
tion of 4 to I, then, on the contrary, a stable cquillbiiiiin may 
again take place, if tlic four particles arc situated at the angles 
of the four equilateral triangles composing a regular tetrahedron. 

But as this gcometiical arrangement of the primary elements 
of matter is altogether conjectural, and must rely for its confir¬ 
mation or rejection n])oii future iiujuiry, I am desirous that it 
should not be confounded with the results of the facts and observa¬ 
tions related above, which arc suificieully distiiu't and satisfac¬ 
tory with respect to the existence of the law of simple multiples. 
It is perhaps too much to ho])e, that tlic geometrical urrangement 
of primary* particles will ever be perfectly known; since, even 
admitting that a very small number of these atoms combining to- 
gctlicr, would luive a tendency to arrange themselves in the man¬ 
ner I have imagined ; yet until it is ascortaiued bow small a ))ro- 
portion the primary particles themselves bear to the interval 
between them, it may he supposed that surrounding comhinations^ 
•although themselves analogous, might distinh this arrangement; 
and in that case, the effect of such interference must also be 
taken into the account, before any theory of clicmical combina¬ 
tion can be rendered complete/^ 

I am not aware, that any chemist has adduced experimental 
evidence, to prove that a “ stable equilibrium may again take 
place, if the four particles are situated at tlic angles of the four 
equilateral triangles composing a regular tetrahedron.” I have, 
therefore, much pleasure in referring to my researches on the 
constitution of \k\\\\i\ nitric acid, as unfolding a striking confir¬ 
mation of Dr. WolIaston\s true philosophy of atomical combina¬ 
tion. When I wrote the following sentence, I had no recollec¬ 
tion whatever of Dr. Wollaston's profound speculations on tetra¬ 
hedral arrangcineut.—‘‘ Wc perceive, that the liquid raid of 
1*420, composed of 4 primes of water + 1 of dry acid, pos¬ 
sesses the greatest power of resisting the inlluence of temperature 
to cliaugc its state. It requires the maximum heat to boil it, 
when it distills unchanged ; and the maxiiniun cold to effect its 
congelation.” See Acin (Nitric), in this Dictionary. 

V0I.57. No. 274. FeL 1821. O 
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Here we have a fine example of the stability of equilibrium, 
introduced bv the combination of four atoms with one. The 
di.$i‘overy which I had also the good fortune to make with regard 
to the c(msiitution of a({Ucous sulphuric acid, lliat the maximum 
condensation occurred, when one atom of the real acid was com¬ 
bined with tliree atoms of water, is equally consonant to Dr, 
Wollastou^s vievvs. Ihit in this arrangenicnt/’ says Dr. Wol¬ 
laston, for want of similar matter at the poles of this circle, 
the etjuiiiiiriiini would ho nnstahle, and w^uld be liable to be 
deranged by the slighto.st force of adjacent combinations/’ Com¬ 
pare with tliis remark, the following sentence from my paj'er on 
sulphuric acid, as published in the Journal of Science, October 
LS17 «—The terms of dilulioii are, like logaritliins, a series of 
numhers in arithmetical progression, corresponding to another 
series, iianielj', the s])ecilic gravities, in geometrical progression. 
For a little ilistaiice on both sides of the }>oint of greatest con¬ 
densation, the series converges witli accelerated velocity, whence 
the 10 or 12 tertns on either hand, deviate a little from experi¬ 
ment/’ Page r2(i. Or in other words, a small addition of water 
or of acid to ih.c above atomic group, produces a ^rcat change 
on the degree of condensation ; winch accords with the position 
that the equilibrium would be liable to be deranged by the 
slightest force of adjacent combinations/’ 

While considering this ])art of Dr. Wollaston’s important pa¬ 
per, let me advert to the curious facts pointed out in the article 
Nixmc Acid, lelative to the compound of one atom of dry-acid 
and se\en atoms water. In my paper on the subject, pul)lished 
in the eighth nninher of the Journal ol !Seienco, I showed, that 
this li(|uid conibitiation was uccompauied with the greatest con¬ 
densation of volume, and the greatest disengagement of heat. 
In composing this Dictionary, I calculaterl, for the first time, 
the atomical constitution of tlie nitric acids cmjiloycd by Mr. 
Cavendish, for congelation ; and found with great satisfaction, 
that the same proportion which had exininted, in my experi¬ 
ments, the most intense reciprocal action, as was indicated both 
bv the aggregation of particles, and j)roductioi; of heat, was like¬ 
wise that which most favoured solidification. Such acid congeals 
at —2''; but when either stronger or weaker, it rc(piires a much 
lower temperattire for that effect. 

3. The next capital discovery in multiple proportions, was 
made by M. Gay-Lussac, in 1S08, and published by him in the 
second volume of the Memoires (VArcueiL After detailing a 
series of fine experiments, he deduces the following important 
inferences:—“ Thus it evidently appears, that all gases, in their 
mutual action, uniformly combine in the most simple propor¬ 
tions; and wc have seen, in fact, in all the preceding examples, 

that 
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that the ratio of their union is that of 1 to 1, of I to 2, or of 
1 to 3, by volume. It is important to observe, that when we 
consider the weights, there is no simple and definite relation 
between the elements of a first combination; it is only when 
there is a second between these same elements, that the new 
proportion of that body which has been added, is a multiple of 
the first. Gases, on the contrary, in such proportions as can 
combine, give rise always to compounds whose elements are in 
volume multiples the one of the other. 

Not only do the gases eombinc in very simple proportions, 
as wc have just seen, but mineover the apparent contraction of 
volume which they experience by eornbimition, has likewise a 
simple relation with the volume of the gases, or rather with the 
vohune of one of them.’' 

By supposing the contraction of volmne of the two gaseous con¬ 
stituents of water robe only e(|Uiil to the uholc volume of oxvgeii 
added, he found the nttio of tlie density of steam to be to that 
of air as 10 to 10: a comjtiitcd rc->ult in exact corrcspoiulcfnce 
with the ex})erimcntal result lately obtaitied in an independent 
method, by the same excellent philoso))!iei*. ^SVmnjoniueal gas 
is composed in volume,” says he, “ of li parts of hydrogen ami 
1 of azote, and its density, compared to that of air, is O'oOd ; 
but if we suppose the anpaicnt contraction lo bo oiie-luilf of 
the total vohune, we find O-aOl for its flaiisity. Tims it is de¬ 
monstrated by tiiis nearly jxnfect accord nice, that the apparent 
contraction of its elements is precisely one-half of the total 
volume or rather double the volume of azote.” M. fiav-Lussac 
subjoins to his beautiful memoir a table of gaseous combination, 
which, with some modifications derived from suijsequent re¬ 
searches, will be inserted under tiie article Gas. 

The same volume of the Memoires jircscnts another Import¬ 
ant discov(My of M- (iay-Lussac, on the subject of equi^'alent 
pr<j))ortions. It is entitled, On the relatimi which exists between 
the oxidation of metals, and their ca|)acity of saturation for 
the acids. He here proves by a series of experiments, that tlie 
quantity of ;u:id which the <lifFerent metallic oxides require for 
saturation, is in the direct ratio of the quantity of oxygen which 
they respectively contain. 1 have arrived at this principle,” 
says he, “ not by the comparison of the known proportions of 
the metallic salts, which arc in general too inexact to enable u^ 
to recognise this law, but by observing the mutual precipitation 
of the metals, from their solutions in acids.” 

When we precipitate a solution of acetate of lead, hy a plate 
of zinc, there is formed a beautiful vegetation known under the 
name of the tree of Satur?i; and which arises from the reduc- 

0 2 tion 
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tioii of the lead by a galvanic process, as was first shown by Sil¬ 
vester and Grotthus. We obtain at the same time a solution of 
acetate of zinc, equally neutral with that of tlie lead, and entirely 
exempt from this last metal. No hydrogen, or almost none, is 
disengaged during the precipitation; which proves, that the 
whole oxygen necessary to the zinc, for its becoming dissolved 
and saturating the acid, has been furnished to it by the lead. 

If wc put into a solution of sulphate of copper, slightly aci¬ 
dulous, bright iron turnings in excess, the copper is almost in¬ 
stantly precipitated; the temperature rises, and no gas is disen¬ 
gaged. The sulphate of iron which we obtain, is that in which 
the oxide is at a minimum, and its acidity is exactly the same as 
that of the sulphate of copper employed. 

We obtain similar results, by decomposing the acetate of cop¬ 
per by lead, especially with the aid of heat. But since the xinc 
precipitates the lead from its acetic solution, wc may conclude, that 
it would also precipitate copper, from its'combination with the 
acetic acid. Experience is here in perfect accordance with theory. 

We know with what facility copper precipitates silver, from its 
nitric Sfdution. All tlie oxygen which it needs for its solution, 
is furnisiied to it by the oxide of silver; for no gas is disengaged, 
and the acidity is unebunged. The same thing happens with 
copper, in regard to nitrate of mercury, and to cobalt, in regard 
to nitrate of silver. In these last examples, as in the prececling, 
the precipitating metal finds in tlie oxide of the metal, which it 
jirccipitatcs, all the oxygen which is necessary to it for its oxidizc- 
incnt, and for neutralizing to the same degree the acid of the 
solution. 

These incontestable facts naturally couduct to the juinciple 
announced above, that the acid in the inetallic salts is directly 
proportional to the oxygen in their oxides. In the precipitation 
of one metal by anotiicr, the ijuaiititv of oxygen in each oxide 
remains the same, and consequently the larger dose of oxygen 
the precipitating metal tahes, the less metal will it precipitate. 

M. Gay-Lussac next proceeds to sliow, with regarcl to the same 
metals at their diiferent stages of oxidizenient, that they require 
of acid, a quantity precisely proportional to the quantity of oxy¬ 
gen they may contain ; or that the acid in the salts, is exactly 
proportional to the oxygen of the oxides. A very important re¬ 
sult of this law, is the ready means it affords of determining the 
proportions of all the inetallic salts. The proportions of one 
metallic salt, and the oxidation of the metals, being given, wc 
may determine those of all the salts of the sarpe genus ; or the 
proportions of acid, and of oxide, of all the metallic salts, ami 
the oxidation of a single tnctui being given, we can calculate the 

oxidation 
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oxidation of all the rest. Since the peroxides require most acid, 
we can easily understand how the salts containing them, should 
be in general more soluble than those with the j)r<)toxide. 

memoir with this observation : 
When we precipitate a metallic solution, by sulpliurcltcd hydro¬ 
gen, either ah)ue or combined with an alkaline base, we obtain a 
sulphuret or a metallic hydrosulphuret. In the first case, the hy- 
drogeu of the sulphuretted hydrogen combines with all the oxy¬ 
gen of the oxide, the sulphur forms a sulphurct with the me¬ 
tal ; in the second case, the sulphuretted hydrogen combines di¬ 
rectly with the oxide, without being decomposed, and its pro¬ 
portion is such, that there is sufficient hydrogen to saturate all 
the oxygon of the oxide. The (|uantity of hydrogen neutralized, 
or capable of being so, depends therefore on the oxidation of the 
inetal, as well as the quantity of the sulphur which can com¬ 
bine with it. Of constMpience, the same metal forms as many 
distinct sulpliurcts, as it is suscej)tible of distinct stages of oxida¬ 
tion in its acid solutions. And as these degrees of oxidation are 
fixed, we may also obtain sulphurcts, of definite }>roportions, 
which we can easily determine, according to the quantity of oxy¬ 
gen to each inetal, and the proportions of sulphuretted hydro- 

1 he next chemist vviio contrllinted essentially to the improve¬ 
ment of the equivalent ratios of chemical bodies, was Jierzelius. 
j^y an astonishing luunher of analyses, executed for the most 
part with icinuikable precision, lie euablc<] cliemieal philosophers 
to fix with corres])ouding accuracy, the equivalent ratios reduced 
to their lowest terms. lie liiinself took oxygen as the unit of 
proportion. 

I he results of all this emulous cultivation, wore comhined and 
illustrated with original researches, by ^Sir 11. Davy, in his Ele¬ 
ments of Cliemieal Philosophy published in IS12, ’ In thi.^ sys¬ 
tem of truths, wliich will never become t)bsoh*te, we find the 

claims of Mr. Higgins to the discovery of the atomic theory justly 
advocated. 

But what peculiarly cluiraeterizes this cliemieal work, Is tlic 
sound antihypothetical doctrines which it inculcates on chemical 
combination, Mr. Higgins,” says Sir H., “ lias supposed that 
water is composed of one particle of oxvgen and one of hydro¬ 
gen, and Mr. Dalton of an atom each; but in the doctrine of 
pioportions derived from facts, it is not nece'^sary to consider 
the combining bodies, either as composed of indivi..it)lc particles, 
or even as always united, one and one, or one and two, or one 
and three proportions. Cases will be hereafter j>ointcd out, iii 
which tfie ratios are very different; and atju'csent, as we have 
s^o means whatever of judging either of the iclulivc numbers, 

figures, 
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figures, or weights of those particles of bodies which are not in 
contact, our numerical expressions ought to relate only to the 
results of experiments.” 

He conceives that the calculations will be much expedited, 
and the formulae rendered more simple,by considering the smallest 
proportion of any combining body, namely, that of hydrogen, as 
the integer. This radical proportion of hydrogen is the 9rga)T>j 
Sxyj of the ancient philosophers. 

It has been objected by some, to our a^uming hydrogen as 
the unit, that the numbers representing CW meteds would be¬ 
come inconveniently large. But this couldmever be urged by 
any person acquainted with .the theory of numbers. For in 
what respect is it more convenient to reckon barium 8*75 on the 
atomic scale, or 8*75 x 16 = 140 on Sir 11. Davyds scale of 
experiment ? or is it any advantage to name, with Dr. Thomson, 
tin = 7’375, or to call it 118, on the plan of the English jdiilo- 
sopher? If the cotnbiuing ratios of all bodies he multiples of 
hydrogen, as is probable, why not take hydrogen as the unit ? 
I think this question will not be answered in the negative, by 
those who practise the reduction of chemical proportions. The 
defenders of the Daltonian hypothesis, that water consists of one 
atom oxygen to one atom hydrogen, may refer to Dr.Wollaston’s 
scale, as authority for taking oxygen as the unit. But that ad¬ 
mirable instrument, which has at once suljjccted thousands of 
chemical combinations to all the dispatch and precision of lognine- 
trie calculation, is actually better adajited to the Iiydrogcii unit, 
than to the oxygen. For if we slide down the middle rule, till 
10 on it stand opposite to 10 hydrogen on the left side, every 
thing on the scale is given in accordance with Sir 11, Davyds 
system of primary proportions, and M. (hiy-Lusfcae's llieorv of 
gaseous combination. This valuable concurrence, as is well 
pointed out by Dr. Prout, \vc lose, by adopting the volume of 
oxvgcn as radlv. 

in the first part of the Phil. Transactions for 1814 appeared 
Dr. Wollaston's description of bis scale of chemical cipiivalents, 
an instrument which lias contributed more to facilitate the ge¬ 
neral study and practice of chemistry than any other invention 
of man. His paper is further valuable, in presenting a scries of 
numbers denoting the relative primary proportions, or weights 
of the atoms of the principal chemical bodies, both simple and 
compound, determined with singular sagacity, from a general 
review of the most exact analyses of other chemists, as well as 
his own. 

The list of substances which he h.as estimated, are arranged 
on one or other side of a scale of numbers, in the order of their 
relative weights, and at such di:3tanccs from each other, according 
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to their weights, that the series of numbers placed on a sliding 
scale can at pleasure l)e moved, so that any number expressing 
the weight of a compound, may be brought to correspond with 
the place of. that compound, in the adjacent column. The ar¬ 
rangement is then such, that tlie weight of any ii]gredient in its 
composition, of any reagent to he employed, or precipitate that 
jiiight be obtained in its analysis, will be found opposite the 
point at which its respective name is placed. 

If the slider bej^awn upwards, till 100 corresponds to mu¬ 
riate of soda, thirf^le will then show how nnu h of each sub¬ 
stance contained in the table, is ecjuivalent to 100 of common 
salt. It shows, with regard to the different views of this salt, 
that it contains 4f)'6 dry muriatic acid, and 53’4 of soda, or 
sodium, and UMJ oxygen 5 or if viewed as chloride of so¬ 
dium, that it contains 00*2 chlorine, and 3f)'8 sodium. With 
respect to reagents, it maybe seen, tliat 283 nitrate of lead, 
containing 191 of litharge employed to separate the muriatic 
acid, would yield a prcci[)itatc of 237 muriate of lead, and that 
there would then remain in solution, nearly 14{) nitrate of soda. 
It may at the same time he seen, that the acid in this quantity 
of salt would serve to make 232 corrosive sublimate, containing 
lS.i‘5 red oxide of mercury; or make 91*5 muriate of ammonia, 
composed of ()2 muriatic gas (or hydroinuriatic acid), and 29'a 
ammonia. The scale shows also, tliat for the purpose of obtain¬ 
ing the whole of the acid in distillation, the quantity of oil of 
vitriol re(|uired is nearly 84, and tliat the residuum of this distil¬ 
lation would he 122 dry sulphate of soda, Irom which might he 
obtained, by crystallization, 277 of Glauber salt, containing 155 
water of crvbtallization. These, and many more such answers, 
appear at once, by bare inspection, as soon as the weiglit of anv 
substance intended for examination is made, by motion of the 
slider, correctly to corresjiond with its place in the adjacent co¬ 
lumn. Now surely the accurate and immediate solution of so 
many important jiractical problems, is an incalculable benefit 
conferred 011 the chemist. 

Witli regard to the method of laying down the divisions of this 
scale, those who arc accustomed to the use of other sliding rules, 
and arc practically acquainted with tlieir properties, will recog¬ 
nise upon the slider itself, the common Guntcr*s line of numbers, 
(as it is called) and will be satisfied, that the results which it 
gives are the same that would be obtained by arithmetical com¬ 
putation. 

Those who are acquainted with the doctrine of ratios, and with 
the use of logarithms as measures of ratios, will understand the 
principle on which this scale is founded, and will not need to be 
tobl, that all the divisions are logometric j consequently, that 

the 
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the mechanical addition and subtraction of ratios here performed 
by juxtaposition, correspond in effect to the multiplication and 
division of the numbers, by which those fatios are expressed in 
common arithmetical notation. 

In his Essay on the Cause of Chemical Proportions, Berzelius 
proposed a system of si^ns, to denote atomical combinations, 
which it may le proper briefly to explain. This si^n is the initial 
letter, and by itself always expresses one atom, volume, or prime 
of the substance. When it is necessary to indicate several volumes 
or primes, it is di>ne by prefixing the nurnbwH^r example, the 
cuprous oxide, or jrrocoxide of copper, is cord^»ed of a prime of 
oxygen and a p:!iuc of metal; its siyn is therefore C«4-0. The 
cupric oxide, or dciitoxide of copper, is composed of 1 prime me¬ 
tal, and 2 })rimcs o\v«en; therefore its sijrn is Cu + 20. In 
like manner, the sign for sul))hnric acid is .S + yO; fur carbonic 
acid, C + 2(); for water, 2/7-fO, &;c. 

When we express a eoinpound prime of the first order, or 
binary, we throw away the +, and place the number of primes 
above the letter, as the index or expor.ent is placed in arithmetic. 
For example, CuO f SO^= su!])liate of copper; CuO*4 2S()^=r: 
bi-deutosu!phatc orcoj}pcr, or pcrsulpliatc. These formulaj have 
this advantage, that if uc take away the oxygen, we see at once 
the ratio between the radicals. As to the primes of the second 
order, or ternary cnmpoimd^, it Is but rarely of any advantage to 
express them by formula, as one prime; but if we wish to ex¬ 
press them in tliat way, we may do it by using tlic parenthesis, 
as is done in algebraic fonnuke : for example, according to Ber¬ 
zelius, alum is e()mj)osed of primes of sulphate of alumina, and 
1 of su!j)hate of potasiK Its symbol is ,3(A1 2^0*) + (Po"-{- 

2S0^). The prime of ammonia isoIlN ; viz. 3 primes hydro¬ 
gen + 1 nitrogcMi, Wo shall use these abbreviations in our tabliE^ 
of eijuivaleiit primes, at the end of the volume. 

To reduce analyticiil results, as usually given for 100 parts, 
to the equivalent prime ratios, or, in hypothetical language, to 
the atomic })ropovtions, is now a problem of pcrjjctual recurrence, 
with which students arc perplexed, as no rule has been given for 
its ready solution. Though numerous examples of its solution 
occur in this Dictionary, we shall here explain it in detail. 

'As in all reasoinng we must proceed from what is known or 
determinate, to what is unknown or indeterminate, so in every 
analysi*?, there nmst be one ingredient whose prime equivalent is 
well asct itained. This is employed as the common measure, 
and the proportions of the rest are compared to it. Let us take, 
for iiistance, Sir 11. Davy^s aiml\Hs of flmite of lime, to deter¬ 
mine the unkimwn number, that should denote the prime of flu¬ 
oric acid. We know, first of all, that 2 primes of oxygen" = 2, 
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combine with 1 of carbon =075, to form the compound prime 
2 75 of carbonic acid. We likewise know that carbonate of 
lime consists of43‘6 carbonic acid + 54*4 lime. We therefore 
make this proportion, to determine the prime equivalent of lime. 

1. 43*ti; 54’4 ;: 275 : 35()= prime of lime. 

2. We know that 100 parts of dry sulphate of lime consist 
of41'0 lime and 5S'4 acid. Hence, to find the prime of sul¬ 
phuric acid, we make this proportion : 

41*0 : .58*4 : si Sa&B : 5 = prime of sulphuric acid. 

«3. »Sir H. DanjBtaincd from lOO grainsoffluor spar in pow¬ 
der, acted on mm repeated quantities of sulphuric acid, and 
ignited, 175-2 grains of sulphate of lime. Now, since 100 grains 
of sulphate of lime contain, as above, 41*6 of lime, we have this 
proportion: 

100 : 414): : 175-2 : 72-SS = lime, correpondiug to 175*2 
grains of sulphate, and which previously existed in the lOOgrs. 
of fluor spar. If from 100 we subtract 72-88, the difference 27*12 
is the fluoric acid, or the other ingredient of the fluor, which 
saMiratcd the lime. Now tufind its prime ctjuivalent, we say, 

72-88 : 3’56 :: 27*12; 1*325 = the prime or atom of fluoric 
acid from Sir H. Davy’s experiment. Had we taken Dr. Thom¬ 
son’s number 3*625, as representing the atom of lime, the atom 
of fluoric acid would come out 1*3015. As the Doctor had a 
j>articular hypothesis to support, which required the weight of 
the acid atom to be a great deal less, he deduces it, from the 
same data^ to be only I 00054 By what new jirocess of arith¬ 
metic he brought out tliis munhor, it is impossible to conjecture. 
But no doubt he devoted some pains to the computation, since 
lie rears on that unsubstantial basis, a long fabric of atomic 
induction. 

We shall give another example, derived from a more complex 
sulqect. 

M. Vauqucliii found, that 33 parts of lime, saturated with 
sorbic acid, and carefully dried, weighed 100 grains. Hence the 
iliffcrcnce, 67 grains, was add. To find its eciuivalent prime, 
we say. 

As 33 :: 67 :: 3 56 5= the prime of lime : 7’23 = the prime 
of the acid. But as he brought it to absolute neutrality by a 
small portion of potash, we may take 7‘5 for the prime. 

M. Vauquelin subjected the acid as it exists in the i\vy sor* 
bates of load and copper, to igneous analysis ; and obtninctl Ihc 
following results ; 

Hydrogen .. .. 16*S 

Carbon.2S'3 

Oxygen .. ,, 54*0 

1 OO'O 
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Now we must find such an assemblage of the primes or atoms 
of these elements, as will form a sum-total of 7‘5; and at the 
same time be to each other, in the above proportions. The fol¬ 
lowing vci.y simple rule will give a ready approximation ; and by 
a common sliding scale, it may be worked by inspection. 

Multiply each proportion per cent, by the compound prime, 
and compare the products with the multiples of the constituent 
primes. You can then estimate the number of each prime re¬ 
quisite to compose the wlioio. Thus, 

Thcorv. Kx|). 

0-l68x7-">-=l-2G()0or 10 hydrogen1G7' H)-8 

0-2S;^x7-5 = 2 1225 3 carbon =2-25 30 0 28*3 

0-549x7-5 =4•1175 4 oxygen =4 00 53-3 54-9 

7-50 100-0 100-0 

The differences between these theoretical and experimental 
proportions, are probably within the limits of the errors of the 
latter, in the present state of analysis. 

If on Dr. Wollaston’s scale, we mark with a type or a pen, 
2h, 3h, &c. up to lOh; 2c, 3c, 4c, 5c; and 2n, 3n, 4n; re¬ 
spectively opposite to twice, thrice, &c. the atoms of hydrogen, 
carbon, and nitrogen, as is already done for oxygen (with the 
exception of the fourth, where copper stands) we shall then have 
ready approximations to the prime components, by inspection of. 
the scale. Move the sliding part, so that one of the quantities 
per cent, may stand opposite the nearest estimate of a multiple 
prime of that constituent. Thus we know that hydro’gen, car¬ 
bon, and oxygen, bear the relation to each other of 1, 6, 8; and, 
of course, the latter two, that of 3 to 4. But 54-9 oxygen, be¬ 
ing more than one-half of 100, the vveight of oxygen in the 
compound prime is more than the half of 7*5, and thcre^e 
points to 4. Place 54-9 opposite 4 oxygen (where copper stands) 
we shall find lS opposite 10 hydrogen, and 30-7 opposite 3 car¬ 
bon. Here we see the proportions of carbon and hydrogen, are 
both greater than by Vauciuelin’s analysis. Try 51 opposite 
4 oxygen, then opposite 3 carbon we have, 28-7, and opposite 
10 hydrogen 16*9. The proportions have calculated arithme¬ 
tically above, seem somewhat better approximations ; they were 
deduced from hydrogen 0-125, and carbon 0-75, instead 0-132 
and 0'754, as on the scale. 

If the weight of the compound prime is not given, then we 
must proceed to estimate the nearest prime proportions, after 
inspection of those per cent. The scale may be used witk ad¬ 
vantage, as just DOW explained. 

The following case has been reckoned difficult of solution, and 
has been even involved in an algebraic formula. Let us suppose 
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a vegetable acid, containing combined water, whobc prime ecjui- 
valent is to be determined by experiment. A crystallized salt is 
made with i7, for example, and a determinate quantity of soda. 
Suppose the alkali to form 26 per cent, of the salt. The rest is 
water and acid. Dissolve 100 grains, and add them to an inde¬ 
finite quantity of the solution of any salt, with whose base the 
vegetable acid forms an insoluble compound. Dry and weigh 
this precipitate. Without decomposing the latter, we have suf¬ 
ficient data for <lii|||||pining the prime equivalent of the real acid. 
We make this pl^BSon: As the weight of soda is, to its prime 
equivalent, so is'iffl^eight of the precipitate to the prime of the 
compound. Suppose 148 grains of an insoluble salt of lead to have 
been obtained; then 26 :3'y5 : : 148 : 22* 1 = the prime of the 
salt of lead. From this, if we deduct the weight of the prime 
equivalent of oxide of lead, = 14, w'c have 8'I for the prime 
equivalent of the acid. And the crystallized salt must have con¬ 
sisted of Dry acid, ., 53’3 

Soda, ., .. 26 0 
Water, .. 207 


100 0 

As the above numbers were assumed merelv for arithmetical 
illustration, the water is not atomieally expressed. Indeed the 
problem of finding the acid prime, docs not rc(|nirc the salt to 
be either dried or weighed. A solution would suffice. Saturate 
a known weight of alkali, with an unknown quantity of the cry¬ 
stallized acid. Add this neutral solution, to a redundant quan¬ 
tity of solution of nitrate of lead. Wash, dry, and weigh the 
insoluble precipitate, and apply the above ride. 

^ There are three systems of equivalent numbers at present em- 
|Royed: 1st, That having oxygen as the radix; 2d, That having 
one volume of hydrogen as the radix; 3d, That having two 
volumes of hydrogen as the radix, on the Daltonian supposition, 
that two volumes of hydrogen contain the same number of atoms, 
as one volume of oxygen. As this hypothesis is destitute of proof, 
it evidently should be discarded from physical science. Since 
the volume of hydrogen, is equal in weight to I - 16th the weight 
of the volume of oxygehj the former two systems are mutually 
convertible, by nmltiplying the number oxygen, in the oxygen 
ratio, by 16, or 4 x 4, to obtain the number in the hydrogen 
scale ; and this is reconverted by the inverse operation, namely, 
dividing by 16, or by 4 x 4. 

Dr. Wollaston’s scale, and Sir H. Davy’s proportional num¬ 
bers, are adapted to the idea that water is a compound of 
1 hydrogen -f-7‘5 oxygon by weight, or 15 + 1 by volume. 
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Their mutual conversion is therefore very easy, for if we arid to 
Dr. Wollaston's number, its half, the sum is Sir H. Davy^s; and 
of course, if we subtract from the number of the latter, its third, 
the remainder is Dr. Wollaston’s number. There is one very 
frequent variation in the weights of the primes among the best 
writers, namely, doubling or halving the number. This differ¬ 
ence is occasioned generally by an uncertainty about the first 
term or proportion in which the body combines with oxygen; 
some chemists reckoning that a protoxide t||i||l|-otliers consider 
a deutoxide. Thus Sir H. Davy gives number re¬ 

presenting iron; from which, if we deduc^^^^ 84*3, the re¬ 
mainder 68-7 is nearly double of 34-5, the number of Dr. Wol¬ 
laston. But Mr. Porrett Ikis very ingeniously shown that per¬ 
haps “ = is to be preferred/^ 


XVII. D/'. Granvili.k’s Reply to a Revieiu in Prtfessor 

BKANj)h’s Journal of Science. 

The accompanying reply to an article contained in Mr.Brande's 
Journal for January 1821, on the subject of my work on Prussic 
Acid, w\as sent to that gentleman, through the hands of a friend, 
for insertion in his next number. The result of this aj)plicaiiou 
will be better understood l)y a perusal of the following laconic 
correspondence, 

Saville-Row, Wednesday Evoiiing/Feb, 7- 
Dear Sir, —I send you a reply to the article contained in 
your last Number, purporting to be a review of my work on tlic 
PrUvSsic Acid. Dr. Hutchinson, a particular friend of mine, has 
been kind enough to undertake to deliver it into your own handsH^ 
to prevent mistakes; and he is instructed to request you will 
have the goodness to name an hour in the evening of to-movrow^, 
when he may call for your decision, as to whether you will admit, 
or not, the said reply for insertion in your next number for April. 
In case of your declining to insert it—a circumstance which I 
am far from contemplating—I have re((ue.stc<l my friend to bring 
back the manuscript, without any further comment. 

“ I have tlie honour to be, your humble servant, 

JV. T. llrande, Eiq, E.tl.S. C^c. A. B. Granvili-k.” 


'I'wo davs afterwards, Mr. Braude returned me the mami- 

• * ^ 

script, with a sliort note, of which the following is the beginning : 


Tliursdiiv 
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Thursday (not delivered till Friday night). 

My nKAR Sir,—Y ou must surely be quizzing me, to suppose 
that I should insert the inclosed, &c« 

I am always yours, faithfully. 

Dr. Granvillcy Saville-row* W. T. Brandk.*' 

How far, by the refusal of an act of justice and impartiality 
demanded of him, vRnd by the language in which that refusal is 
conveyed, Mr. B||||||fe has or has not identified himself with my 
reviewer—and rendered himself obnoxious to all and each 

of the charges I tfljffbrought forward and, I hope, proved against 
the latter,—I leave the reader to decide. It is enough for me to 
observe that Mr. Brande’s conduct, as tlie editor of the Quarterly 
Journal, in this affair, is to me a matter of great astonishment; 
and that, as a member of the Royal Institution, I shall take the 
earliest opportunity of protesting, either at a general meeting, 
or to the board of managers, against that Society’s lending its 
name to a journal in which an attack, involving matters of per¬ 
sonal consideration, is admitted, and the reply, showing the in¬ 
justice and unfairness of that attack, rejected. 

Under these circumstances I avail myself of the facility, which 
tlie Philosophical Magazine liberally affords me, of giving pub¬ 
licity to my reply to the review in question. 

Saville Row, A. S. GraNVILLK. 

Friday, 9th February, 1821. 


A Reply to an Article inserted in the 20/A Numler of the Quar¬ 
terly Journal of i^cicnce, edited at the Royal Institzition — 
purporting to be a Review of Dr. Granvillk’s Treatise on 
the internal Use of the Hydrocyanic Acid. In a iMter to 
^ W. T. Brandk, Esq. FM-S. the Editor. 

Dhar sir, —You will readily remeinl)cr, that when you in¬ 
formed me of having received a severe” critique on my work 
on Prussic Acid for insertion in your Journal, of which, however, 
you assured nife that no use would he made, if I no longer enter¬ 
tained the opinion I expressed in that work respecting the acid 
prepared at Apothecaries’ Hall—I instantly replied, that you 
were welcome to admit and insert the article in question, if you 
thought proper: for as my opinion of the acid prepared at the 
Hall, at the specific period at which I was writing, had been 
formed upon such ocular and experimental demonstration as 
would have warranted still stronger expressions of disapproba¬ 
tion on my part—I could not tamely surrender my humble judge¬ 
ment to the terror of any review of my book, liowevcr severe. 
The only conccvssion 1 claimed in return was, that any reply that 
I might think it necessary to write to the article you nienlioned, 
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bhould be ccjually honoured with insertion in your Journal—and 
to the justice of this claim you readily acceded*. 

In order to bring these circumstances more particularly to your 
inenjorv, it will'be well to mention that the conversation above 
referred to took place on the evening of the 14th of December 
1S20, at Somerset Housc^ a short time before the meeting of the 
Royal Society; and that it was again repeated by you, in a more 
cursory, yet impressive manner, bnmediatelyj^ter the Society had 
adjourned,as we were both in the act of leawH room*, 

Had the review been severe,” yet and candid, 

I should have preserved a becoming silence^^ffil^ endeavoured to 
profit by the admonitions bestowed on me, however harshly; but 
as it possesses none of the latter qualities, I can scarcely be ex- 
pecto«l to suflfer it to pass unnoticed. 

Wlien I state that the review is the reverse of being just, cor¬ 
rect, and candid, I am advancing what, I tritst, I shall fully prove 
to yourself and the public; and this circumstance induces me to 
declare, in limine^ that, although by designating that review as 

severe,” you implicitly acknowledged that you had read it; 
yet, from my acquaintance with your character and urbanity of 
manners, I am free to assume that you had not paid any very 
particular attention to the structure of that article, and the as¬ 
sertions it comprises; or it W'ould never have appeared in your 
Journal, to which I am proud in having been one of the earliest, 
and certainly not the least zealous of its contributors. 

My observations, therefore, can, in no way wliatevcr, apply to 
you as the Editor of that Journal, except where it is explicitly so 
stated ; but are directed to the writer, of whom the letter O stands 
as the representative. 

To render my reply as perspicuous and as concise as the nasi 
lure of the subject will admit, 1 shall, whenever I have an op« 
portunity, adopt the form of positive answer to the assertions of 
the reviewer—-rather than argumentative discussion, for which 
I have neither the necessary talent, nor any very particular in¬ 
clination. No answer or reply will be given, to which I am 
not prepared to append a proof in support of its meaning—this 
being, in iny opinion, the surest inode of conducting a defence. 

Tlie ciicumstanccs which induced the reviewer to notice my 
work are stated bv him to he these: 

1. The first part of it (tlie work) affects scientific arrange¬ 
ment; and the subject of which it treats was Jirsi brought be^ 
tore the Ih ilish public^ in this Journal.” 

2. ‘‘We wish to point out an error or ^u;o into which the 
Doctor has fallen.” 

** Tlio n'.Hk’r will luivc seen, fuim ln?» reply to my letter given above, in 
wli \\ in.vmier Mr. limndc has ledcerued liis implied pledge. 

3. And 
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3. “ And to advertise him of two or three sampler if bad taste 
which have probably escaped his notice.’* 

To which I then reply, seriatim^ 

Bcply 1. The purely sciefitific part of the subject of H\dro- 
cyanic Acid was ^oT first brought before the British public 
in the Quarterly Journal of Science; neither was its appli¬ 
cation to the purposes of inediciue first adverted to in that 
Journal. 

Proofs. A nu|ji|fe, account of the <liscoveiies and investiga¬ 
tions o^^HLussac on that subject was given in the An¬ 
nals of 9|PPK)phy for Decem!)er 1815, at which e]H)C‘h 
the Quarterly Journal was not in e\!‘^toiKe ! And a pa¬ 
per specifically wiiLien for the llristidi public^ respect¬ 
ing the use of Piussic Acid as a medicine^ was inseitcd in 
the Medical Repository, two years and a lialf before the 
subject was noticed in the Qiuntcrly Journal. 
Corollary. 0*s first asseveration, therefore, is incorrect.** 
Reply 2. Of the one or two errors into which 1 am said to have 
fallen by the reviewer, one only is mentioned, after all, by 
him in the course of his criti(|ue at page d()2, respecting 
the specific gravity of prussic acid; and that is not an error 
of the author, but a typographical fault. 

Proof. See the errata corrige prefixed to my work, in which 
that fault is actually rectified. 

CoROLT-AHV. O’s first accusatiou against me, therefore, is un¬ 
just.** 

Reply 3. Of the two or thice samples of bad taste of which () 
was anxious to “ advertise me/* one only is brought foiward 
by him in his review—and that one sample of bad taste is 
only made to appear as such by aitfully coupling together 
two short garbled (piotations from my hook. 

Proof. The anecdote related in my hook, fiom which the i|uo- 
tations of the levicwcr arc taken, relates to a matter of 
fact, wlucli he has not dared to repeat; nr what he has 
called “ bad taste,** would have appeared to be “ plain 
truth.** 

Corollary. O’s conduct, therefore, is wanting in cfiiulour.’* 

After sketching a short and rapid account of the historv of 
prussic Jicid, taken in some instances, verbatim^ though without 
acknowledging it, from my work, the reviewer proceeds to as¬ 
sert, page 401, that, 

1. I have adverted to the history of that substance superficialhj. 

2. That I have given the different processes for preparing tiic 
acid without suffiLimt remarks upon their principles. 

3. That I have passed judgement upon the merits of those 
processes, not always tempered with mercy. 

To 
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To which assertions I beg to apply the following answers; 

Answer 1. The chemical history of prussic acid is not adverted 
to superficially in my treatise. It is more fully given, than 
in many recent works on chemistry. It is a hundred times 
more extended than that substituted by the reviewer for 
the edification of his readers. 

Proofs. My chemical history of Prussic Acid begins from the 
discovery of Prussian bliie^ and term^Us with the latest 
researches respecting the componjH||H and real na* 
ture of the acid itself, by Gay-Lus^^H|ose notions and 
atomic theories are fully given; M^IPPme intermediate 
epochs of this interesting history are duly noticed, the 
labours of several eminent chemists, particularly those 
of Morveau, Schcele, Berlhollet, &c. as well as those of 
M. Porrett, in this country^ are mentioned; and con¬ 
tinued reference made throughout the section, as well as 
at the conclusion of it, to various ivorks in which the 
subject has been treated in the most satisfactory manner. 
The historical account above alluded to occupies 
fiiur printed pages of iny work; while not one-third 
of that space, in the most approved modern works on 
chemistry, has been dedicated to that subject, excepting 
in the laborious and classical system of chemistry by 
Dr. Thomson. The chemical history of the same sub¬ 
stance, substituted by the reviewer himself, occupies just 
Uventy-nine lines, 

CoROLKARY. O’s assertion, therefore, respecting my super¬ 
ficiality,'' is incorrect. 

Answer 2. It is not true, that I have given the different pro¬ 
cesses for preparing the acid without any sufficient re* 
maiks upon their principles." 

Proofs. My description of Scheele's process, written with 
what perspicuity I could master, is followed up by a com¬ 
plete rationale oi the various steps of that process, which 
had been ambiguously interpreted by others ! Of Vau- 
quelin's process I observed that its simplicity W'ould ren¬ 
der any remark of mine upon it an act of supererogation 
—and on the third, or Majendie’s process, consisting in 
the mere dilution of the concentrated acid with water, 1 
made sufficient remarks to attract the notice of the re¬ 
viewer, who has grounded upon them a whole and long 
paragraph concerning their pretended incorrectness ! 

CouoMwvny. O's assertion, therefore, is again, in this instance, 
“ unjust.” 

Answer 3. The judgement I passed on the different processes, 
is so far from being not tempered with mercy,” that in 

two 
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two case5 it is given in a strain of eulogiiun—and in the 
third no judgement is given at all ! 

Proofs, Speaking of that of Scheele, I state, ‘‘ Bv this method 
the acid is obtained at an uniform degree of concentra¬ 
tion and again, this acid is perfectlj good for the 
purpose of practice; while, on tlic sahjoct of that <'f 
Vaiuiuelin, I affirm, that the acid prepared aeeordii’.g 

^ proper strength for medicinal pur- 

('ouoLr.ARY, '^^^Ip^ertion, tliercfore, in this case, is again 
“ wunti^PIpcandour,” 

And here I cannot help ohserving to von, niv dear sir, that 
tills advocate for mercy so far forgets his own |n’Ocepts, that 
throughout the review of my work sentiments are uttered and ex- 
presssious used that are very distantly allied, indeed, to that 
heaven-born virtue. As a proof of this assertion, I need only 
mention that the very processes of two such eminent cliemists 
as ISelu’cK- and Viuuiiielin, which he aifects to defend from niy 
unmerciful judgement, are, by him, dismissed in the most pe¬ 
remptory language of coinlcmnation—the one as furnisliing an 
acid ofvarialile composition,” the other for being “ extrcmclv 
objectionable.” 

^>peaki<lg of the very curious I)Ut difficult brancli of chemical 
in(|uirv, resj^ceting the fonuation of prussic, acid hv the combina¬ 
tion of animal nniitcr, contained in the third section of mv book, 
the resiewor ^ays, that “ I should either not have meddled with 
it, or given a clear cfiitoine of wliat is known upon tlie subject.” 
In answcM* to which I have to observe, 

1st. That I have Mvr meddled uitli the subject, whicii is sStill 
invobed in absolute oliscuiity, any further than by repeating an 
uncouLroverted iact, whicli, instead of being (.[inat J in a gaiblcd 
manner, ^liould have been fairly rrauscribeJ liy the reviewer: and 
2dly, Tiiat the v/liolc of what is known on the suliject of the for- 
inatioi* of Prussic Acid by the combination of animal maltcr, ?v 
detailed in t!io said section, although that all be hut little, and 
betray ‘‘a j;ovoiiy in llie laiid,” as tiie reviewer poeticailv cs- 
presses it. And 1 ch.dlcnge him to point out any book An eii *- 
rnistry in wliich more, or even us much, is to he found on dial 
subject, that is not conjectural. 

Proofs. Tlie very paragraph with which the section in (juc.' 
tioii of my woik begins, and which the reviewer impei- 
fcctly quotes, as unintelligible, is given in the idetitical 
language of Berthollet,from whose JUMtidv SinlUjne C/i - 
was oollectcd—neither Thomson, nor Murray, 
nor Henry, nor Klaproth, nor Orfila, nor Iiagrange,'n' 3 — 
nor even yourself, in your manual, liave a!ludf‘<l t(^ the iu- 
\oi*»>y» No, 2/1, Frb, lh2l. Ci CjuilV 
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quiry in question in the slightest degree; so that the 
‘‘ epitome of what is known/' may be well compre¬ 
hended in the two pages that I have dedicated to that 
subject. 

Corolla ijLY. The reviewer, therefore, is on the present oc¬ 
casion, as on all the preceding ones^ wanting in ‘^justice'' 
as well as “ candour." 

But I have done more :—1 have given^ui|extract from my 
notes, taken while attenditig a course animal che-* 

inistry, delivered by Vauqnelin, in which a^^^Hpour is made to 
place the al)Ove subject in a somewhat what 

is the conduct of O on this occasion ? Wit^wie same noncha^ 
lance w'ith w'hich he had, just before, talked of the uniutelligihi^ 
lily of two paragraphs borrowed from Bcrthollet and Thenard, 
he assures his readers, that the extract from Vauquelin's lectures 
is not a tittle more intelligible; and dismisses it without any 
quotation in support of his allirniation. Now, as I mean, through¬ 
out this letter, to substantiate by proofs what I advance on the 
score of O’s candour and justice ; and as I hesitate not to assert, 
that the charge of unintelligihility against Vauquelin is as gross a 
defection from truth, as that which characterizes the charge brought 
against his process for preparing the hydrocyanic acid, I shall 
beg leave to quote, once more, the passage in question, in order 
tlmt the reader may judge, whether or not it be unmlelUgihle, 

When animal substances are exposed to heat with a mixture 
of alcalics—hydrogene, carburetted, and carbonic gas are ob¬ 
tained, besides^ a tesUluun)^ which, if washed in water, wjll be 
found to contain prussic acid. The alcali, therefore, seems ne¬ 
cessary to form the ])russic acid, by attracting together the prin¬ 
ciples of which it is constituted," If this be unintelligible, 

then plain language is not capable of expressing common ideas; 
but if, on tlic contrary, the passage be found perfectly compre¬ 
hensible, and such, indeed, as will be met in sulsstancc, in the 
works of inost men of eminence who have written on the same 
subject, then the conclusion regarding the reviewer’s candour is 
unavoidal)Ie. 

The reviewer’s cluirge, at page 406, of my having unnecessa¬ 
rily separated the account of the physical properties of the prussic 

* It if* not a little curious, that one of the most important works on Che¬ 
mical Science, written in the Enj^lish lan^ua}j;c, should contain a passage 
nearly similar in import to the above, on tiie subject of Prussic Acid, Hay- 
iuj: described tiie process of hcatiii" blood and alcalics, to procure the acid 
—7116 author proceeds to give the followini; explanation of that process: 
“Th's process consists essentially of two operations, one the iniprej^natioii 
of the ulcali with cliat peculiar principle contained in the blood, uhich gives 
the nower of strikiii*; a blue colour with iron, and is called tlic prtissid acid," 
tkc* v^idc AiLiu’» Dictionary of Chemistry, Art. Prussian Blue. 

acid, 
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arid, from its chemical history and preparation^ is of too trivial 
a nature, and absurd, to need refutation. Every book on che¬ 
mistry is full of examples of such practice ; and Gay Lussac him¬ 
self has followed no ocher method in his admirable essay on hy¬ 
drocyanic acid. 

In the succeeding paragraph of his cnticpie, relating to the 
physiological experiments made with the pure hydrocyanic acid 
by several autly||||jtod myself, the reviewer remarks, that ** as 
JAr. Brodie’s upon this subjecty are the most satis¬ 

factory that hffl^fnerto been made; and, as they are not even 
alluded to by tmlPIrBhall decline troubling his readers with those 
I have detailed.*' To which, this is my reply: 

1. Mr. Brodie never made any expeiimcnt with the purehy-^ 

drocyanic acid. 

2. Previous and subsequently to Mr. Brodie’s investigation 

respecting the action of various poisons on animals, Coul- 
lon, Emmert, Magendie, and others, had and have insti¬ 
tuted experiments with the pure hydrocyanic acid, or with 
substances containing it, not only upon animals, but upon 
the human system, which, in a work of practical utility, 
and not simply of philosophical speculation, could not but 
be preferred to every other experiment. 

Either, therefore, O knew all this ; and in such a case, where is 
candour and truth in concealing it ?—or he knew it not; and in 
that case, it was his duty, ere he undertook to criticise the book, 
to have made himself master of its subject. 

The eighth section of the work relates to the means of detect¬ 
ing prussic acid, and preventing its poisonous effects : “ in nei¬ 
ther of which,” says the candid and just reviewer, do we re¬ 
mark any thing cither very new or very importantbut re¬ 
specting which I must beg leave to ask him two questions. 

1. Is it not very imporlant to determine the symptoms of poi¬ 
soning by this acid, and to ascertain the best means for counter¬ 
acting its deleterious effects ? These objects have been accom¬ 
plished, as far as they could be, in the said eighth section. 

2. Is it not very important to be acquainted with tlie means of 
detecting the presence of prussic acid, particularly in cases of 
death from that substance ? And have these means, or the mode 
of conducting tlic investigation, been pointed out to the public 
before vhe appearance of niy work, by any chemist, English or 
foreign ? Is not that new, which is not to be found elsewhere ? 
Is any thing of th^ kind contained in the works of Fourcroy, 
CImptal, Thenard, Thomson, Murray, Orhln, Henry, Children, 
or even in your own manual of chemistry ? No. 

Then what becomes of the justice, correctness, candour, and I 
niaynow add, the knowledge, in these matters, of the reviewer ? 

Q 2 Perhaps 
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Pei haps some evidence of all these qualities is to be found in the 
remaining part ot the Review, relating to the most iinpoitaut as 
well as to the largest portion of my work, which is dismissed in 
ten lines and a half ! 

I am now arrived at that part of my roplv, upon wliich I enter 
with feelings of grout reliu'tance; because it alike involves charges 
of a heavy nature against the reviewer; and obliges me, from a 
sense of what is due to truth, publicly to detty. correctness of 
opinions said to he vonr own. 

]\Iy Ciiarges agaiiiNt the reviewer ai e, 1. Mppj^resentation, or 
concealment of facts. 2, lgm>ranee of the subj^t on which he 
has undertaken to pronounce, li. Unworthy insinuations against 
the author, wlio^e hook he reviews. Each and all of \^hich 
charges, in pursuance of the j)lan I have followed thr(nighout this 
reply, I shall proceed to snl)stantiate by positive proofs : leaving, 
however, ?o tl'.e public, the task of drawing, in this instance, the 
corolla.ics duit must necessarily follow. 

The Inst charge, or that of misrepresentation or concealment 
of facts, is supported hy the following evidence :—l.Tlic reviewer 
tells his leaders that the formula of Dr. Magcndic for dilating 
Gay Lussac’s acid, is not given in my hf)ok (p. 402) ; whereas 
the fart i«, that at page 20 of my Trcari^e / have inserted that 
formvla Tims: Dr. Magcndic dilutes tlic coneentrated acid of 
(hiy Lussac with six times its volmne, or eight tiuics and a half 
its weight ot distilled water.”—2. 'rhe revic\vcM’,in the same])a- 
ragra])h, iiiforms his readers that the mnnher 5).20.>S.*3 is quoted 
by me as the “ medium density” of Mageudie\s diluted acid ; 
v/Iicreas tlie truth is, that 1 distinctly used the word tveightj 
inoaniiig tlic absolute weight, and not the medium Jemity^' of 
a nii\tinc ol 8,5 of water and nf coneentratecl acid.— 

f{. The leviewor says, I have fallen into some sad errors re- 
'•poc'tinji: the specific gravity of the pure acid,” and merrily and 
triiunplKUitly quotes a typographical fault by whicli 1 am made 
ahsuully lo state the specific gravity of the acid to he 70..'i8/} ; 
nhercas in the errata^ wiiich every candid reviewer would have 
tui'uc 1 to on seeing such an absurd mistake, the printer's error 
i ' iU't’.u'lly rectified, and t!ic specific gravity correctly given thus, 
.}0.) —1. The reviewer states, that the doctor insinuates, 

tliough he must know' better, that the acid sold at Apolhccaries* 
Hall is ^////'«//A turbid, yellowish and Tliis is Nor true. 

'! he Dortor uever cxpicssed such an insinuation ; nor did he use 
the two wordsalways ” aii<l ‘‘impure;^' which the rc\ic\vcr, 
with utter disregard to propriety, has attributed to him, and has 
c\<’n inaiked in italics. The following is the onlv j>assage in 
which I passed any degree of condemnation on the acid prepared 
: “ / p- lhecaric'-* llall: I know, besides, that the acid thus pro- 

pnied 
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pared is of a turbid yellowish colour, instead of being colourless 
and transparent, and that it deposits a considerable sediment; 
both which circumstances seem greatly to militate against its 
purily/* 

The second charge against the reviewer, or tliat of ignorance 
of the subject on which he has undertaken to j)ronouuce, is thus 
substantiated. 1. The reviewer states at page 400, that he is 

not (piite whether Gay Lussac gave the name of cyano- 

ge?ieto the hdmjjU hydrocyanic acid “ because it burns with a 
lihu'ish purpldiiPIII^, or because it is essential to the production 
of l^nissian blue';*' whereas. Gay Lussac is positive as to the 
latter reason; and every chemist acquainted with the subject 
knows it to be so.—2. The reviewer asserts, that the acid ob¬ 
tained by Sch.ecle’s method, is of vatiable com])<)sition, be¬ 
cause Prussian l)Iue is not always of e(]iuible purity ** hut this is 
not true in practice. Mr. Garden has |)re[)ared prussic acid ac¬ 
cording to this method for the last three years and a half, with 
an invariable precision of result and eijiiality of strength, which, 
to judge of its constant specific gravity, is stronger than that prcr 
pared at Apothecaries' Hall.—3. Tlie reviewer has acknowledged 
his inability of obtaining ptire prussic acid by Vauquelin's method, 
which, he asserts to have tried frequently. P>ut the want of suc¬ 
cess in his ease must he ascribed to his ignorance in cliemieal 
manipulations, as you well knoiu ; for you have seen pure prus¬ 
sic acid prepared according to tliat method.—4. The reviewer 
says he cannot understand the following passage of my work, 
containing the well known hydrodynamic axiom, that ^‘tlie 
weight of fluids is equal to their volumes multiplied by their den¬ 
sities.” I can only observe, in replj^, that if he is a stranger to 
inathcmatieal language, he has only to refer to Dr. Young's lec¬ 
tures on Natural Philosophy, or Biot's, or Ihisson's, or atiy other 
author’s woik ou the same sulyect, iu all of which that very axiom 
is mentioned and cx))laiuod. In the instance above alluded to, 
tlie passage translated verbatim from a note iu Dr. Magcii- 
dic's pamphlet on the subject of which I was eommcniing.—5, 
Tlie reviewer, making himself quite merry, and rioting \t\ the 
pleasures of the discovery of the Doctor's sad eir{)rs/' asscits 
that the specific gravity of a mixture of six volumes of water at 1, 
and one volume of acid at 0.705Sy, such as Magetulie employs, 
must be O.IWOO ; whereas, any person acquainted with the com¬ 


mon rules of alligation, would know that 


t; X 1 + 0 7SJ? 


{VX)70. 


To which I add that such is nearly the actual spccihc gravity of 
the mixture iu question, ascertained by repealed CNperiineiits— 
the “ increase of density resulting from tiic mixcnrc of ilie pure 

acid 
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acid with water” not being so ** great” as the revieiver boldly 
asserts. 

The third charge against O, namely, that of throwing out un¬ 
worthy and unwarrantable insinuations against me, will he best 
substantiated by a quotation of his own expressions. “ We should 
have conceived it more decorous on the part of Dr. Granville, 
finding the above preparation objectionable, as he has asserted it 
to be, to have stated the objections to the Apothecaries' Company, 
instead of puhlishing their process with a depreciate tty 

and to employ it as a vehicle of a puff-ohli^^wfavoiir of the 
Doctor's chemist, Mr. Garden.” I despise too much the indi¬ 
vidual, who, without the slightest degree of evidence in support 
of them, can assume and publish two such inferences, and direct 
them against the moral rectitude of an author—to be disposed to 
take any other notice of the above disgraceful insinuations against 
my character, than to express my utter astonishment, that you 
should have suffered it to appear in your. Journal! Did you know 
of any thing in my conduct during the six or eight years of our 
acquaintance ; or any passage in my work which could have led 
you to admit, fur one instant, the ])ropriety of the aspersions of 
iny reviewer ? The only passage that relates to Mr. Garden the 
chemist, and which is contained in the same paragraph of my 
work, which seems to have given such mortal offence to O, is 
this : 1 have not had an opportunity of trying this acid (the 

Apothecaries’)’as 1 am satisfied with that which Mr. Garden pre¬ 
pares for my patients.” Is truth, then, synonymous with puff- 
oblique in the moral lexicon of my reviewer ?—As to its Ijeing 
or not “ more decorous” for me to have sta'ed the objections I 
entertained against their acid, to the Apothecaries’ Company 
themselves, instead of publishing those objections; 1 have yet 
to learn that that worshipful body have any claim to the services 
of any physician. Let them look to their own business ; and see 
that their own officers do their duty. O gives a sort of manifesto 
in his review, from the Apothecaries’ Company, in which they 
rleclarc, that they' have no secrets if so, why should he feel 
sore at my having published their process of preparing the hy¬ 
drocyanic acid ? and how, I would furthermore ask him, can the 
publication of such a process “ depreciate it,” as he rather awk¬ 
wardly states, if the process be inherently perfect ? 

A few more words on the subject of certain opinions ascribed 
by the reviewer to yourself ; and on the defence set up by that 
gentleman in favour of the Apothecaries’ acid of IS 19 and 1820, 
and 1 conclude. 

You are said in the Review, to have reported to the Labora- 
t(»ry Committee of the Apothecaries’ Society that, “having tried 

the 
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the methods of Schccle and Vauquelin, you found them uncertain 
in their products, and more especially in the latter case, the spe¬ 
cific gravity of Vauquelin’s acid always exceeding that of distilled 
watcr.^^ In opposition to which opinions, I assert, 1. That 
Seheelc*s method, with common precaution, yields, hy far, the 
most equable and the purest acid for medicinal purposes, of a 
specific gravity inferior to that quoted by you as the density of 
the acid prepared according to your own formula, and which is 
stated to be although I have found it to be as high as 

0.998 in procured at the Hall a few weeks back— 

whereas, 0.993wlne invariable density of Scheclc*s acid at an 
uniform temperature. 2. That by Vauqueliu’s method, prussic 
acid, possessing all the requisite phyi^ical and medicinal proper¬ 
ties, colourless, transparent, and of the specific gravity of ().9^'8, 
and, consequently, nndtr the ^/awdard! t/ewi/Vy of distilled water, 
can he procured—is annually procured to a large amount by the 
French chemists, who sell no other—and has been |>rocijrcd hy 
me at two different times, since your assertion to the contrary 
has been published by the reviewer. You have not, 1 suppose, 
forgot, that, on the evening of the ISth ultimo, I showed you, at 
the table of the Royal Society, a specimen of the acid so )n c|)arcil 
by me, as well as another, prepared, accoiding to Scheclc’s pro¬ 
cess, by Mr. Garden, whicli you admitted to be as good .‘'pc- 
cimens as could be desired, and the purity of which, to jud^e of 
their specific gravity marked on the phials containing them, 
seemed to be quite unobjectionable/' It wivs on that same oc¬ 
casion, that I remarked to you, that the accuracy of N'auquclin 
was too well established, to allow us for a momcMit to suppose, 
that he would have recommended a process which, according to 
your expressed opinion, “ is imccrtaiu in its products,’" and the 
specific gravity of which ** Is always than that of distilled 

water.” To the justice of this remark you then assented. The 
specimens alluded to were shown that same evening, and in the 
same place, to Dr. Holland and Messrs. Philips ami Faraday, to 
whom, as well as to you, I exhibited two other specimens of the 
acid procured at Apothecaries’ Hall in ISli) and 1S20. One of 
these presented a fluid of a dark-brown colour—turbid, when 
shaken—hut transparent when suffered to rest so ns to give time 
for a copious blackisli sediment to subside ; the other ollcrcd a 
fluid of a muddy colour and appearance, though l>y no means so 
striking as in the former case. From tuesc two sjjccimeus, ob¬ 
tained at two different periods from the Hall, I then declared to 
you, and to the other gentlemen above mentionerl, what 1 again 
repeat on the present occasion, that the description of the Apo¬ 
thecaries' acid, contained in the second edition of my work, was 
taken ; and I may, I think, call upon you tosa}', wlicther under 

such 
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such circtimstanccs, I should not have been justified in passing a 
judgeineiU upon the merits of that acid, than that which 
iny reviewer has qualified by the expression, ** not tempered with 
mercy and to which I omitted to advert in another part of 
this reply, because I considered the present as a fitter opportu¬ 
nity for vso doing. 

The fact is, that both you and the reviewer—the one verhallv, 
in conversation with me—the other in writing, at page 404 of hi> 
Review, have admitted tlie justice of my remark as to the ap¬ 
pearances of the acid prepared at Apothecaries' Hall; and it re¬ 
mains only for me to say, in conclusion, that if my reviewer can 
assert, '^s lie lias done at page 404, that ‘‘ the occasional yellow¬ 
ness and turbid ap[)earance of that acid is ralher nti mdication 
i)f itspvnfy than otherwise^ his logic will certainly fail to con¬ 
vince his readers, as it failed to convince myself. If, however, 
by the admission tnat the acid is occasionally velhnv and turbid, 
and presents, moreover, a sediment, its dccompobition is also ad¬ 
mitted (which tije reviewer has virtually done) ; then a preparation 
liable to such fatal ohjections, ougiit not to have been defended as 
a very uniform and very pure productnor sold ’ASpure ptm-^ 
sic acid by the A|)othecaries’ Company, to supjily “ the occa¬ 
sional demand’* for that article, as they have unquestionably 
done in the ca>e of tlie two specimens in my possession, which 
were nearly as nhjectionahle in their appearance when first pro¬ 
cured, as they are now, when ugc” and purity,” says the re¬ 
viewer, are to he eonsiilered as the two causes of those objection- 
a!)le a])|)earnnces. For the information and caution of every me¬ 
dical practitioner, I puhlicly exhibited, last night, at a meeting 


of the Medico-Chirurgical Society, the two latter specimens, as 


well as those alluded to in the course of this letter ; which have 


been prepared agreeably to Scheele's and Vauquolin’s mcLhods— 
and will show them to any other member of the profession, who 
may he desirous of inspecting them*. 

As to the tone and style, generally, in which O’s review is 
written, I can only assent to the judgement passed upon them, 
in a scientific circle, by one of the first philosophers in the coun- 


* I'lif rf i:itiv(» valt:o of the acid prepared hy Sir. Garden, and at the Hall 
acciirdiiii^ to Mr. Mratah ’s formula, will he further illu-strated hy the fol- 
farts. A pupil of St. Bartholomew’s assured me the utlier day, tliat 
tlu* A|jolhr< aru.^’ acid had hcen admiaistcred to patients in that hospital, 
in doses of tTL'Critt/-Jtiur drops at a time, without the sli«iitest (>b\ioiis elVecL, 
Mr. Travers mentioned to (lie Medlco-Clnrurgicnl Society, a few nights 
siiue, that one of the servants of St, 'Thomas’s Hospital, having inadver- 
tiMiily suaJIowetl a mixture contnining ahour cigliterii drops of prussic acid, 
piepartd by Mr, Gardi n, which he mistook for an aperient draught, iell 
dn\Mi on the floor a^ if shot hy a canuuii-ball! and continued ill for some 


try 
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tsy ; to whose opinion both you and I must readily l)ow—which 
judgement, given in the presence of two or three other gentle¬ 
men, but addressed to me in particular, went to condemn both 
as ctiually derogatory from the dignity of a reviewer, and injurious 
to the journal in w’hich such a review has been admitted. 

I have the honour to be your humble servant, 

Savillc-row, Feb. 7,1851. GraNVIU.E. 

^ This last paragraph has underj^one a trifling verbal alteration, since the 
manuscript was submitted to Mr, Rrandc, and rejected—in conscqucnrc <>1 
that f^entlcnian having ernmeously interpreted it's original incaniiij;, in his 
note to me, and also with a view to avoid any sneli misinterpretation. 


XVIII. Gcocenh'ic Places of Vesta and Ceres ; mul the apparent 
Right Ascension Dr, MAsiciavNE’s Stars for March 
and April 1S21, . ' 

To Mr, Tilloc/t, 

I rircnce-UT, Feb. ]*J, 

N compliance with your wish that (on account of your 
more distant readers) all notices of astronomical ]3liafnoinena 
might ho ])ublislied lioo instead of one month in advance, I send 
you the geocentric places of Vesta and Ceres for March and 
April. I Iiavc also added the apparent r*ght ascension of Dr. 
Maskelyue's 3(y stars for the noon or beginning of every day of 
the same months. Tlic mean places were deduced from Mr. 
Pond’s table annexed to the Nautici'il Almanac for 1823, and 
the corrections carefully calculated from Dr. Maskclync’s own 
tables. I remain, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

James Groouy. 
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XIX. On the Visibility of the Planet Venus durins the Day^ 
and the Use that may be made of this Fact in determining 
Longitude. ■ 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

I January 18, 1831. 

T is very well known that some of the planets^ and the 
fixed stars to the second or third magnitude, may be seen in full 
daylight with hut small telescopes } but I am not certain whether 
it is generally known, that Venus can be seen during a great por¬ 
tion of her revolution around the sun, in full sunshine with the 
naked eye. As the Moon’s distance from the planets may at 
some future period be employed in deducing the longitude at 
sea, and Venus is easily found in the daytime, she may be of more 
service in that operation than those planets which are slower and 
less bright. If you think the following extract from my diary 
worth insertion in the Philosophical Magazine, as bearing upon 
this point, I shall be much obliged by your making use of it. It 
appears to me, that if ever Venus is employed in deducing the 
longitude, she affords a ready means of extending the advantage 
of taking the moon’s distance from a planet, through a great por¬ 
tion of the day, when it might not have been expected. 

I am. Sir, 

Your very obedient humble Servant, 

18. 

1820. h. m. 

May 16 I 0 P.M. Venus near the }). O shining yery 

bright 5 seen with the naked eye; with 
power 40 was distinctly seen through 
flying clouds which obscured the }) ; 
also distinct with 170. 

June 24 12 0 Noon. Againinbrightsunshine,w>^/tna^ecfe7^e. 
July 10 9 30 A.M. Ditto ditto ditto 

15 2 0 P.M. Ditto ditto (about 23° dist. fromQ) 
19 10 45 A.M. Ditto, with power 40 distinct, hut 

with naked eye. 

22 11 0 A.M. Ditto ditto through flying clouds, 

but not with naked eye. 

25 9 0 A.M. Ditto very beautiful with 40 and 90, 

ditto. 

26 1 0 P.M. Ditto ditto 70, ditto. 

31 12. 0 Noon. Ditto very bright, with 40 and up¬ 
wards, ditto was in d yesterday. 
August 5 9 30 A.M. Ditto, very distinct with 40 and up¬ 
wards, not with naked eye. 

7 9 45 A.M. Ditto ditto ditto ditto. 

13 Ditto ditto passing merid. ditto. 
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M. Wronski and Dr. Young. 

1820 . h. m. 

Aug. 30 1 0 P.M. Ditto ditto with naked eye (about 

37“ from O). 

Sept. 3 10 30 A.M. Ditto ditto, with 170, and ditto. 

4 12 30 P.M. Ditto ditto ditto. 

7 during Q eclipse. Ditto rather brighter than at other 

times, with naked eye, 

10 9 15 A.M. Ditto very bright, through cirrhi, ditto. 

11 12 30 P.M. Ditto ditto on a clear sky, ditto. 

12 12 30 P.M. Ditto (appearances of inequalities with 

170) ditto. 

Qct. 1 9 30 A.M. Ditto exceedingly bright, ditto. 

3 10 45 A.M. Ditto very bright near the ]), both do. 

2S 11 0 A.M. Ditto ditto ditto. 

Nov. 3 11 0 A.M. Ditto . ditto ditto. 

19 11 30 A.M. Saw $ again very bright in the tele¬ 
scope with 40. difficult to find with 
naked eye (about 43° from O). 
Dec. 12 2 0 P.M. Saw Jupiter near the D ; also his belts 

in full sunshine with 40; middle 
bright belt much brighter than the 
rest of the planet, which was very 
pale, but pretty well defined j he was 
1821. . not so bright as the moon. 

Jan. 16 9 30 A.M. Saw ? again in bright sunshine, 

sible to the naked eye, very white, 
pale, and indistinct with 170, but 
with 40 much better; alt. about 
15°; she was visible through thin 
flying clouds. 

Thus she was visible to the unassisted sight from a period an¬ 
terior to 16th May, when 1 first saw her, until 15th June ; from 
that time, till about the 30th August, she w^ too near the sun 
to be seen without better eyes than mine, unless assisted by a te¬ 
lescope, when she again became visible to the naked eye, and 
continued so until about the 19th November : and, 1 may add, 
at various altitudes above 10®, below which, I am not certain I 
have seen her during sunshine. 


XX. Notices respecting New Books. 

M. Wronski and Dr. Young. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sir,-—The attention which has lately been paid in the Philo¬ 
sophical Magazine to astronomical subjects, entitles its Editor's 

opyiiof® 






1,‘]G Nhtkes respecting New Books. 

opinion of the Nautical Almanac to a certain degree of respect. 
He is therefore requested to state on what authority he has as> 
serted, in the last Number, that “ Dr. Young has publicly ac¬ 
knowledged, a blunder in his Postscript on Refraction^ published 
in the Nautical Mmanac for 1822.” 

London, I'cb. 10, 102 1. 


The above request, though anonymous, is-cntitled to an answer, 
because the article alluded to (namely, the Notice respecting 
M. Wronski's Address to the Board of Longitude^ which ap¬ 
peared in our last Number) was incorrect. Dr. Young*s acknow¬ 
ledgement was not pubUcly made, but was transmitted !•> M. 
AVronski in a private letter, in his capacity of secretary to a Pub- 
lie Board ; and was pulilished by the gentleman to whom it was 
addressed. Oiu: mistake, beg to say, was not intentional: 
the acknowledgement was before the public when we wrote the ar¬ 
ticle alluded to; and, having been made by Dr. Young, the fact 
for which vve noticed it is no way affected by our inadvertency. 
Of this the public will judge from the following extract from 
M. Wronski’s “ Advice” jirefixed to his Address :~ 

Now, for reasons which will be learned in the present Ad¬ 
dress, the same [the Theory of Refractions],was returned to us, 
without even undergoing an examination by the Roard; as is 
]>roved by Dr. A'oung’s letter, dated the 27tl) of April, which ac¬ 
companied the returned Theory* Nevertheless, from the same 
p:'i)p()sition, some advantage resulted to the Board, who has de¬ 
clared to have perceived by it, that the New Table of Refractions 
which had just been produced in its Nautical Alumnae f or the 
year 1822,^was false ; as is proved by the letter of Dr. V*oung, 
dated the-TSth of Apiil, at the time ot the reception of the above 
theory, Xvhere, on acknowledging the same, he confesses imme¬ 
diately this eitor in the following terms :— 

^ I shall giveriio opinion of my own to the Board, except so 
far as to acknowledge tlnit you have detected a blunder in my 
busty ifpstsciipt on Refractions. 

Signed Thomas Young/” 

Our.^rtiele on M. Wronskl’s Address was originally of greater 
length tban given in our pages. It concluded with an observa¬ 
tion or two on a paragraph in his Dbth page, concerning new 
mathematical methods promised in the Nautical Almanac for 
1822, as bein^'tb be inserted in the PhiLosophical Trcinsactmis 

for 1819.from Dr. Young, Secretary of the Board of 

Longitude and o/^thc Royal Society.” This paper, which had 
“ for its object altrononiical refractions, and according to which 
has been calculated the Tabic of Refractions in the Nautical Al¬ 
in auac above cited,” did not apj^ear in the Philosophical Trans- 

actions 
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actions, but was published separately under the title “ Poslsaipt 
to Dr. Young’s iMter on the Reduction of Experiments ; No.5. 
Corrections fir Refractions, These are the facts \ and in cuttini; 
down the article in haste, to bring it within the limits of the 
page, the mistake occurred to which the foregoing letter of our 
correspondent alludes. 

S' . 

Lately published. 

Observations on the Climate of Penzance atid the District of 
the Land’s End in Cornwall; with an Appendix, containing 
Meteorological Tables, and a Catalogue of the rarer indigenous 
Plants. By John Forbes, M.D. Secretary to the R.G.S.C. and 
Physician to the Penzance Dispensary, 8vo. pp. 70. 

This'vvork presents much useful matter condensed into a nar¬ 
row compass. From the facts colIccKd by the author, it appears 
evident that the temperature of Penzance is remarkable for its 
small annual, monthly, and daily range, and for its equability from 
day to day. The mean temperature of the winter there is so high 
as 42'*, while that of summer does not exceed 57“ on an average 
of 14 years j and the mean annual range is only 49”. The lowest 
degree to which the thermometer has fallen at Penzance during 
the last 14 years, has been 19”, and this only once. 

A Series of Designs for Private Dwellings. By J. Hedgeland. 
Part 1. 4to. \l. Ir. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture selected from various An¬ 
cient Ediheesin England. By A. Pugin, Architect. 4to. If. If. 

Practical Electricity and Galvanism; containing a series of 
Experiments, calculated for the use of those who are desirous of 
becoming acquainted with that branch of science. By John Cuth- 
bertson. 8vo. 12f. 

General Elements of Pathology. By Whillock Nicholl, M. D. 
8vo. 9s, 

A Synopsis of i^e varidfts Kinds of difficult Parturition, with 
Practical Remarks'on the Management of Labours. By Samuel 
Merriman, M.D.' 8vo. 12f. 

Mathematical Enays. By the late W. Spence, Esq. 

Universal Science, or The Cabinet of Nature and 
Svo. By Alexajuiier Jamieson. 46^- 

P^paringfor Publication, 

Dr. Granville is :'preparing Memoirs on the' present State of 
the Sciences in France, containing a description und historical 
account ol. the Royal Garden of Plants j tha l^oyal Institute j 
the Polytechnic School; the Faculty of Sciedbes; and the Ca¬ 
binet of Mineralogy ; the Public Libraries j the Medical School, 
and the Hospitals, &c. ' ^ 
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Jouriiiil of an II orticultural Tour intlic Netherlands and North 
of France,in the Autumn of 1817. ByP. Neill, J. Hay, and J. Mac¬ 
donald, a Deputation of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 

The Substance of the late Professor Dalzell’s Lectures on the 
Ancient Greeks, and on the Revival of Greek Learning, will soon 
be published by his son, John Dalzell, Esq. Advocate. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology. By P. J. Selby, Esq. 
Elephant folio. 

A Dissertation, showing the identity of the Rivers Niger and 
Nile : chiefly from the authority of the Ancients. By J. Dud¬ 
ley, M.A. 

An Itinerary of the Rhone, including part of the Southern 
Coast of France. By J. Hughes, Esq. A.M. of Oriel College, Ox¬ 
ford. 

Manual of Mineralogy. By Prof. Jamieson of Edinburgh. Svo. 

Flora Scotica ; or A Description of the Plants indigenous to 
Scotland and the Isles. By Prof. Hooker of Glasgow. 1 Vol. Svo. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Heart. By Henry 
Reeder, M.D. Extraordinary Member of the Royal Medical So¬ 
ciety of Edinburgh, and Member of the Medical and Chirurgical 
Society of London. In which is comprised a full .account of ail 
the diseases of that org.an, ns the Inflammatory, Organic, and 
Sympathetic, together with their appropriate modes of treat¬ 
ment ; also an account of Malconformations of the Heart, Aneu¬ 
rism of the Aorta, Pulsation in Epigastris, &ic. 

J. B. Bcnwcll intends shortly to publish an Essay on Interest 
Annuities, chiefly on deducing the values, when payable by instal¬ 
ments at intervals periodically fTtactional to yearly ; as half yearly, 
quarterly, iBonthly : with Notes and Illustrations, and a brijf In¬ 
troduction on the study and picacticc of Life Assurance. 


XXI. Proceedings of Legrried Societies, 

ROYAL SOCIETY, 

Jan. IS. Inquiries relative to the urinarj 5 ,organs and secretion 
of two species of liana, common in Ceylon, by Dr. Davy, were 
read, i^om the statements of the author it appears, that the 
bladder of the bull-frog and brown toad (^le two species in ques¬ 
tion) is a genuine receptacle for urine, wnfeh it receives from the 
cloaca in which the ureters terminate ; and that their urine is not 
.at all analogous to that of other animals of the order of amphibia, 
being very dilute,' containing urea and cer^iu salts, but no appre¬ 
ciable quantity of. lithic acid. Thi^is 'lh^'more remarkable, as 
the favourite food of these animals j^'fhe 6amc as that of small 
IizariU| whose urine is of u butyructefus consistence^ and nearly 

puio 
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pure lithlc add. Hence it appears that the nature of urine, 
in every instance, depends much more on the peculiar action and 
structure of the secreting organs than on the peculiarities of diet, 
or of the circulating fluids. 

A paper by Captain Kater was read at the same meeting, con¬ 
taining “ An account of the comparison of various British Stan¬ 
dards of Linear Measure.” 

25. “ All account of a Micrometer made of Rock Crystal,” by 
Mr. G. Dollond, was read. This contrivance consists in making a 
sphere of rock crystal, and applying it in place of the usual eye¬ 
glass of a telescope, and from its double refracting property, ren¬ 
dering it useful as a micrometer. 

Feb. 1. A paper was read on the best kind of steel and form of 
a compass needle, by Captain Henry Kater. 

8. An interesting paper by Captain Kater was read, on the 
subject of a volcano which he has discovered in the moon. On 
examining the dark part of the moon through a telescope, he 
perceived a bright spot resembling a star j and subsequent obser¬ 
vations convinced him that it was a volcano. When the part of 
the moon where it was visible became enlightened, the volcano 
w;is no longer visible. In a subsequent observation it may, per¬ 
haps, again become visible. 

The following papers were also read at the same meeting. 

Observations on the Eclipse of the Sun, 7 th September, 1820, 
made at Oxford by Professor Robertson. 

A further account of Fossil Bones discovered in caverns in the 
Limestone Rock of Plymouth, by John Whidby, Esq. 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

Feb. 9. The first anniversary of the above society was held 
this day, to receive the Report of the Council, and to choose the 
Oiiiccrs for the ensuing yeat. The report was a long one, since 
it embraced all the points to which the attention of the Council 
had been directed during the preceding year: and we hope to be 
able to give a copy of it in our next number, as we conceive it 
will be highly intereiiting to all our astronomical readers. The 
officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows : viz.-— 

President. 

Sir Wm.i|Jerschel, LL.D. F.R.S. 

Fice-Presidents, 

H. T, Cot.EBRuqKR, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. 

S. Groombridgb, Esq. F.R.S. 

D. Moore, Esq. F.R.S. S.A. & L.S. 

J. Pond, Esq. Astronomer i?fiya/,*F.R.S. 

Rev. W. Pea rs&, LL.a F^.S .' 

S 2 Secre- 
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Secretaries. 

C. Babbaob, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. L. &£. 

F. BAfLY, Esq. F.R.S. St L.S. 

J. F. W. Hbrschbl, Esq. M.A. F.R.S. L. & E. (Foreign.) 

Council. 

Capt. T. Cof.BY, Roy. Eng. LL.D. F.R.S. L. & E. 

Sir H. C. Englefiki.d, Bart. F.R.S. L.& E. F.S.A. & L.S. 

Davies Gilbert, Esq. V.P.R.S. Si F.L.S. 

B. Gompertz, Esq. F.R.S. 

O. G. Gregory, LL.D. 

J. Rbnnie, Esq. F.R.S. L. Si E. S.A. & L.S. 

J. South, Esq. F.R.S. 

£. Trouguton, Esq. F.R.S. 

The Names, under each Office, arc arranged alphabetically. 

WHITEHAVEN FIIILOSOFHICAL SOCIETY. 

At the last anniversary of this Society, two specimens of meat 
Clued with the pyioligiieous acid were CKhibited. Theyweiepre- 
pared on the 7tb of September, 1S19. One was hung up at 
home, and the other sent out to the West Indies, to try the effect 
of climate upon it, and brought back on the return of the bhip 
to that port. Both specimens were pronounced by nil present 
who tasted them, to be perfectly fiesh, sweet, and fit for use, 
after a lapse of 15 mouths. 

harrlem fhilosofhical societv. 

This Society has proposed the following prize questions ; me¬ 
moirs in answer to be leccived till 1st January 1822. 

What is Ituown lespccting the nature, habits and pioductioiis 
of those little insects which prove so injuiiousto plants cultivated 
in hot-houses? and»hat method docs this knowledge suggest for 
preventing their projiagation, or for their extijrpation ? ” 

“ As laige hot-houscs are now heated by steam in England, 
might not our small hot-houses be heated by the same means; 
and what would be the best apparatus for tips purpose ? ” 

** Has it been clearly proved by experience, that there arc cer¬ 
tain trees and plant'., paiticul^rly of tlicmost useful kinds, which 
cannot vegetate close by each other ? What expeiimcnts can be 
adduced ns proofs of this ? Can this nntipatiiv be accounted for 
by what we know of the nature of plants ? and vviiat useful infor¬ 
mation docs it afford for the cuItiiMpn, of tress and useful 
plants ? *’ 

What insects are most injuriomi ,to ^ees and shrubs in fo¬ 
rests ? In what do*their injuries c^l^ist rt.W|iat are the proper 
remedies to prevent snch injmies, drto remadv them ?” 

“ What is known respecting the economy of moles ? and what 

means 
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means does it suggest as most efficacious for freeing lands of 
them where they prove destructive ? On the other hand, are 
tliere any observations teiufing tp prove that they are ever Useful 
by destroying other vermin ? and how may it be known when moles 
should be tolerated ? ” 

Dried yeast having been substituted for wet in brewing, the 
Society requires, 1. A comparison, founded on chemical analysis, 
of the nature of yeast both in the wet and dry forms; and a 
statement of their relative qualities : 2. A method to free wet 
yeast from the bitter flavour caused by the hc^i used in brewing : 
3. Means by which wet yeast may be preserved, at least for some 
time, so as to retain the power oi fermenting dough.” 

“ As various plants of rapid growth produce a kind of peat, 
the Society wishes to obtain a sUceinct and precise statement of 
whatever has been described or may be observed on this subject: 
likewise to have it discussed what methods should be followed to 
promote the growth of some species of peat.” 


XXII. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles, 

To Mr, Tilloch, 

DESTRUCTION OF ZANTE BY AN EARTHOUAKE. 

A R. M. Academy, Woolwich, 19tli February 1821. 
LTUOUGH it is past the usual time at which you receive 
communications for your valuable journal, yet 1 think you may 
deem the following account of the late destructive Earthquake 
at Zante of sufficient interest to giv(f it a place this month. It 
is extracted from a letter from a relation at Corfu, and I can rely 
on the correctness of the information it affords. The atmo¬ 
spheric phaenomena, which accompanied this earthquake, appear 
to have been similar to thbse observed on other occasions, and 
clearly point out an intimate connexion between the convulsions 
beneath the surface of the earth and those in the atmosphere, ex¬ 
tending even to the higher regions. The circumstances of per¬ 
sonal danger, generally attending these convulsions, are such as 
not to allow of any but the most eemarkable phrenomcna being 
observed ; which is the more to be regretted, as a series of correct 
observations detailing all the accompanying circumstances would 
in this, as in every other case, afford the most certain means of 
arriving at th« trap 'eRpil^tion of their cause, and perhaps of 
escaping their most faWMeets. Wc have atpresent English¬ 
men of education ani^cicj^ in nearly every part of the globe : 
what a service would science, were they in all cases, 

as much as in their^pdwer, ^ note the circumstances attending 
the phenomena Which may fall under their observation, in order 

that 
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that they miglit be published when of sufficient iiitercst! Per- 
Innps an appeal from yourself would tend much to attain so desi¬ 
rable an object. 1 ani> Sir, your obedient servant, 

S. H. Christie. 

Extract of'a Letter dated Corfu, January \Qth 1821, 

I have oidy one piece of news to give you, which is a very sad 
one, and which perhaps you will have heard before this letter 
reaches you,—the destruction of Zante by an earthquake. On 
tlie twenty-ninth, at three in the morning, we had a very smart 
shock here, which however did no damage, And, as they are very 
frequent, little notice was taken of it; but the first boats from 
Zante brought up news, that on the same morning, at about 
twenty minutes before four, they experienced a most violent 
shock, which overthrew a great manyliouscs. The people all 
ran into the streets, and most into the church of St. Dionysius, 
the patron saint; but scarce had they been there a short time 
when another shock,.' much stronger than the first, came and 
finished what the other had left undone. Upwards of a thousand 
houses are much injured ; five hundred, or more, so much so that 
they are obliged to pull them down ; and numbers totally over¬ 
thrown. Providentially very few lives were lost, only ten; but 
many people severely wounded and bruised. The escape of the 
officers of the 36th regiment was most miraculous. They had 
given a great party to the gentlemen of Zante, and broke up only 
ten minutes before the earthquake ; the house was thrown down 
to its very foundation. The house of Cavalier Bulga, the finest 
in the town, is also destroyed, together with a most valuable li¬ 
brary. 

** ^Vhat rendered the state of these unfortunate people much 
more lamentable, wa.s that, immediately after, a most violent hur¬ 
ricane arose, accompanied by such a shower of hail as has never 
before been experienced. You must not accuse me of exaggera¬ 
tion, for I copy our official dispatches, when I tell you that the 
hailstones were an inch and a half in diameter, and weighed nearly 
three ounces. This shower lasted some time, and then changed 
to violent torrents of rain; two people were drowned in the 
streets : and to complete all, the sea rose and carried away two 
more houses. I'he house of Sir Patrick Ross the governor is 
half down. Lord Strangford (the English ambassador) and his 
Lady, notwithstanding the hurricane, were obliged to goon board 
the Cambrian frigate, which when the^iR]>atchc'8 came away 
was not expected to ride out the gale. 

Only conceive the misery of these pMr people, who, afraid 
to return into their houses, and many without any to return to, 
were exposed tjiree days and nights in the open air to such dread¬ 
ful 
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fill weather. What further damage may have been done is not 
known, or whether they have had any more shocks, as it hits 
blown so tremendously for this last fortnight that no boats have 
been able to put to sea. Great fears are entertained tliat they 
have had another, as we last week felt two very smart shocks 
here, one at half past seven in the evening and another at one in 
the morning. This earthquake has been felt in all the Islands 
and at Malta, and we arc afraid Sicily has suffered. This is the 
second town which has been destroyed iu two years. Zante was 
the largest and best built town of all the Islands, and would have 
been reckoned a hue town ou the continent. As to Santa Maura, 
it is a most wretched place. The earthquakes there lasted two 
months, and diu-ing that time there were felt eight hundred and 
thirty shocks great and small. Kvery house in the town and 
castle is cracked in all directions, and more than half thrown 
down, the barracks destroyed, and the bridge broken in many 
places. One shock in particular was very remarkable, for the 
earth trembled or shivered continually fromiialf past five in the 
afternoon till twelve at night. 

“ You caiinut conceive the extraordinary and fearful feeling 
tiuit an earthquake produces, nor is it possible to describe it; it 
is suflicicnt to say they are phaenomena that, let them be ever so 
froquent, 1 never shall become indifferent to, but shall always 
make a run to get under a door or a window, which is the only 
chance of safety iu case the roof falls in. We were in the habit 
of complaining of ibe water coming through the roof in every 
part: wc are not quite so nice now; and so as the roof itself will 
iiavc the goodness to keep its own place, wc think ourselves most 
fortunate.” 

Jan. 1-4.—“The courier is on the point of sailing j I therefore 
can only say a very few words. The carth(]nakc at Zante has 
been still more calamitous than was known ; four hundred and 
sixty-three houses have been totally destroyed, and live hundred 
more so much injured that it will l)e necessary to pull them down, 
—beside whole villages in the country totally destroyed.” 


STATISTICS. 

To Air. TUloch. 

Dkar Sir,;—I n consequence of several reports made tome re¬ 
specting the extreme longevity of some Russian subjects, I wrote 
to a friend at Petersburg, and received the inclosed official state¬ 
ment for the year 1817.-»’If you consider this document woith 
preservation, he so good as to print it in your journal. 

Dear SirJ^oiir inuch obliged servant, 
t5olto Squai’e, January J8, ISJl. AxT. CarLISLL. 

In 
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Compressidi^ty of Water. 

In ali Russia, in the year 1817. 

Botn A l,49£^606,or4I,000 more than in 1810. 

-Wf'ttani-lSlO. 

Of which, under 5 years 208,954 I 
Died, males of more than 60 years of age 68,723 
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Of females, n 

Greatest nun!^^ of deaths (children excepted) between 60 
and 65 years. 

Born 670,045 more than died. 

Married 339,069 or 9836, more than in IS 16. 

At 60 to 70 years every (circa) 6th man 
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France by the last census, and by documents furnished by the 
Board of Stati^ttes, contains 29,217,405 souls. Births in Paris 
in ISIO—24,344, of which 8,641 were natural children : deaths 
22 , 072 , including 351 children who died of the small pox : still¬ 
born children 1,352: marriages 6,236. Population of Paris 
713,765. 


COMPaESSIBILITY OF^^WATER. 

In our last we gave an account of MrtPerkins’s experiments on 
this subject, in which he states the compression effected by a 
pressure of 100 atmospheres to be “ about one per cent .but 
Dr.Rogct, having calculated the degree of compression produced 

by 
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hy the piezometer in the hrst experiment from the data furnished 
by Mr. Perkins, has discovered a material error in his computa¬ 
tion. Dr. Roget (in the Annals of Philosophy No. 2) states that 
the real compression was in fact only rr?-j?*) or a little less than 
one half per cent .—a result which agrees very nearly with that 
of Canton. As deduced from Canton’vS experiments the height 
of the modulus of elasticity is 750,000 feet*, while those of Mr. 
Perkins when correctly computed by Dr. Young's method is shown 
to be 7^3,260 feet; the difference being less than one hundredth. 
of the whole. So near an agreement in experiments conducted by 
different methods, is very satisfactory, and bears the strongest tes. 
timony in favour of the accuracy of those, of Mr. Perkins, in as 
much as he himself was not aware of that agreement. 


THE UNICORN DISCOVERED. 

Major Latter, commanding in the Rajah of Sikkim's territories 
in the hillv country east of Nepaul, has addressed to Adjutant- 
General Nicol a letter, in which he states that the Unicorn, so 
long considered as a fabulous animal, actuai^^xists at this mo¬ 
ment in the interior of Thibet, where it is wdfknown to the in¬ 
habitants. “This,” says the major,“ is a very curious fact, and 
it inav be necessarv to mention how the circumstance became 
known to me. In a Thibctian manuscript containing ti)e names 
of different animals which 1 procured the other day from the hills, 
the Unicorn is classed under the head of those whose hoofs are 
divided: it is called the one-horned tso'po. Upon inquiring 
what kind of animal it was, to our astonishment, the persoi] who 
brought me the manuscript described exactly the Unicorn of the 
ancients: saying, that it vvas a native of the interior of Thibet, 
about the si/e of a tattoo (a horse from twelve to thirteen hands 
high), fierce and extremely wild ; seldom, if ever, alive, 

but freipiently shot; and that the flesh was used for food. The 
person who gave me tiie information has repeatedly seen these 
animals, and eaten the flesh of them. They go together in herds 
like our wild buffaloes, and are very frequently to be met with 
on the borders of the great desert, about a mmith's journey from 
Lassa, in that part of the country inhabited bj^^he wandering 
Tartars."—This communication is accomjianiea by a drawing 
made by the messenger from recollection ; it bears some resem¬ 
blance to a horse, but has cloven hoofs, a long curved horn 
growing out of the forehead, and a boar-haped tail, like that of 
the “/era momcerosf described by Pliny, From its herding 
together, as the unicorn^f the scriptures is said to do, as well 

as from the rest of tho description, it is evident that it cannot 

• % 

* Young’s LectUi^e^ Natural Philosophy, i. p. 276. 

Vol.57. No.274.l'b^. 1821. T 
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be the rhinoceros, which is solitary animal; besides, Major 
Latter states that, in the Thibetian manuscript, the rhinoceros 
is described under the name of servOy and classed with the ele¬ 
phant-; “ neither,” says he, is it the wild horse (well known 
in Thibet), for that has also a different dame, and is classed in 
the MS. with the animals which have the hoofs undivided.”— 
“ I have written (he subjoined) to the Saohia Lama, requesting 
him to prociire me a perfect skin of the animal, with the head, 
horn, and hoofs; but it will be a lung time before I can get it 
down, for they are not to be met with nearer than a month’s 
journey from Lassa .”—Quarterly Review. 


ASTRONOMIr.AL INSTUUMKNTS. 

The Chevalier Theodore Carezzini, a Piedmontese, has in¬ 
vented two kinds of round tables, which he calls geocentric and 
heliocentric tables, and by their aid, a person without any know¬ 
ledge of inalhepiatics can, in a very short time, thoroughly ob¬ 
serve the course of the stars, and explain the celestial pbseno- 
mena. Ladie", and youths, whom the inventor has instructed 
in his method, have, without much previous knowledge of astro¬ 
nomy, solved various problems respecting the sun, the moon, 
the planets, fixed stars, eclipses, &c. By means of these instru¬ 
ments, you may, in the open air, obtain a meridian line in a few 
minutes : and in a journey by land, never miss the direction to 
the north. You may also learn the hour during the night, with¬ 
out a watch. It is remarkable, that in the country the geocen¬ 
tric table may appear in the shape of an astronomical garden, of 
whatever size you please. It is to be hoped that the inventor 
of this new method, of which we have given this imperfect no¬ 
tice, will be able to overcome ail the difficulties which usually op¬ 
pose useful inventions of this kind .—From a German Journal. 


ESSENTIAL OIL OF TAR LIGHTS. 

In a considerable district of the town lying on the west side 
of Tottenham Court Road, a very improved kind of street-lamps 
have been introduced, w'hich in the whiteness and intensity of 
their lights, far, eSteced the street gas lights, under the same 
bulks of flame;—each of these lamps being independent, there 
is no danger of a whole di.strict being left in darkness at onee, 
through an accidental or designed stoppage or destruction of the 
Gas Main, nor are the inhabitants burthened by any expense of 
service-pipes, and the many et celeras of that mode of lighting. 
On inquiry we have learned, that these lamps have been supplied 
by the honourable Major Cochrane, under patents to his brother 

Lord 
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Lord Cochrauc, and to himself: the former being, for the mode 
of distilling and managing the oil, and the latter for the con¬ 
struction of a lamp, calculated for burning this pellucid and very 
volatile and inflammable oil, closely resembling if not identically 
the same with purified naphtha :—which oil, in its greatest per¬ 
fection, is prepared in Scotland, at once from the coals, as is 
said, by a relative of Mr. Cochrane’s: the essential oil prepared 
from the Gas-work Tar, is found, whenever the wicks of the 
lamps are trimmed the least too high, to deposit carbon on the 
wicks, which the Scotch oil never does, and in such case to oc¬ 
casion lamps supplied therewith, to smoke, and sometimes, 
owing to the very great volatility of this Gas-work oil, a smoking 
lamp has been filled with explosive vapour, which has taken 
fire and destroyed the lamp-glass: accidents which have never 
happened with the use of the Scotch oil. From the facility of 
preparing this oil at any colliery and in any quantity, and from 
the cheapness of its conveyance to Town by the canals, we anti¬ 
cipate, that this mode of lighting our streets and roads will, ere 
long, become very general. j. 


EARTHQUAKE. 

On Christmas nighty a smart shock of an earthquake was felt 
along the west coiist of Kintail and about Loch Hourn and the 
intermediate places. It was also felt about the heights of Glcn- 
inoriston, and in other central places of the county. 


GERMAN SAUSAGES. 

Dr. J. Kernel- has discovered that smoked sausages, a favourite 
food of the inhabitants of Wirtemberg, contain oflten a deadly 
poison. The effects of the poison are ordinarily manifested in 
sjiring time or the month of April, in a manner more or less 
alarming. In a periodical jiaper which appears at Tubingen, 
Mr. Kcrner has published a number of observations on the sub¬ 
ject, and he has now in the press, a work in which he treats of 
it more in detail. He states that, out of 76 persons who fell 
sick from having eaten sausages, 37 died in a short time; wl-.ile 
others remained valetudinarians for years. Liver sausages ap¬ 
pear to be the most dangerous. In general (says M. Kcrner) 
the poison is formed in raw, hashed, and seasoned flesh, 
after being stuffed in gut and smoked. This animal poison is 
distinguished from all others by this circumstance—that it docs 
not attack the brain arid spinal marrow, while it paralyses the 
whole lymphatic system. Sometimes the patient for many 

T 2 monilu 
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months togetlicr ceases to feel his be.irt beat, whilst the pulsa¬ 
tion of titc arteries remains iiu’ariable. All the observations of 
M. Kerner are supported by cases which have come within his 

own experience. - 

AGRICUI/rURB. 

Last year Mr. Falla, of Gateshead, Northumberland, trans¬ 
planted from a seed-bed to a piece of land worked by the spade, 
wheat which he ranged into rows six inches apjftrt : this yielded 
seventeen coombs per acre. Another piece of the land on which 
the rows were planted twelve inches apart, yielded fifteen coombs. 
Another piece sown in drill, and a fourth in broad-cast, yielded 
nineteen coombs per acre. The produce of this land by plough¬ 
ing is usually about six coombs. 

A field of seven acres, in the county of Surrey, was prepared 
last year by the spade for barley. The labourers earned in the 
winter at t!ie rate of 15i. per week, two-pence per rod being 
paid for digging; and the proprietor believes it would have cost 
him double the expense if lie had ploughed it. 


IODINE IN SI’ONGE. 

M. Straub has ascertained to a certainty, that iodine exists 
in sponge. Burnt sponge was washed ivith water, the solution was 
decomposed by -sulpluuic acid, and enough of iodine was obtained 
to confinn the idea that the medicinal properties ascribed to 
the sponge, are owing to the presence of this sulistance. He 
tiierofore recommended that preparations of iodine sliould be 
tried in medicine, or an alcoholic extract from burnt sponge, in 
preference to tlie burnt snonge itself.—He has also detected 
iodine in turf.— Bib. Univ. xiv. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

To James Ferguson Cole, Chelsea, watch and chronometer 
maker, for certain improvements in chronometers.—Dated the 
27 th of January 1821.—2 months allowed to enrol Specification. 

To John Roger Arnold, of Chigvvell, chronometer and time¬ 
piece maker, for his new or improved expansion balance for a 
chronometer.—27th iiati.—-2 months. 

To Alphonso Doxbt, of Bishopsgate-street, esq., in conse- 
ijucncc of ii communication made to him by a certain foreigner, 
of a new combination of mechanical powers, whereby the weight 
and muscular force of men may be*employed to actuate machi¬ 
nery for raising water or other purposes in a more advantageous 
manner than has been hitherto practised.—•27th Jaii.—G mo. 

To Phillips London" the younger, of Cannoii-strcct, practical 

chemist, 
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chemist, for certain improvements in the application of heat to 
coppers and other utensils.—3d Feb.—tJ months. 

To William Aldersay, of Homerton, for improvements on 
steam-engines and other machinery where the crank is used.— 
3d Feb.—4 months. 

To George Vi2ajrti> of Durslev, clothier, for a new process or 
method of dreiwin^ ahd polishing goods of woollen manufacture. 
—3rd Feb.—2 months. 

To Thomas Masterman, of No. 38, Broad-street Ratcliffe, 
brewer, for certain machinery for the purpose of imparting mo¬ 
tion to be worked by steam and water, without either cylinder 
or piston, and with less loss of power than occurs in working any 
of the steam-engines now in use.—10th Feb.—4 months. 

To Robert Stein, of No. 7» Walcot-place, Lambeth, brewer, 
for certain improvements in steam-engines.—20th Feb.—(J mo. 

To James Foster, of Stourbridge, iron-master, for certain im¬ 
provements in the manufacture of wrought malleable iron.— 
20th Feb.—-6 months. 


ON THE SOLAR SPOTS. 

Sir, —In the Phil. Mag. for last month (Jan.) page 67, vvere 
inserted some observations (signed A Correspondent) on a 
paper which four years since (vol.xlix. p. 182) was communicated 
to that publication at the desire of a friend of yours, but drawn 
up by me. The object of the essay was to prove, that an opinion, 
which was universally prevalent, respecting the influence of the 
solar spots, on the seasons, was entirely without foundation ;— 
and to show, that during the inclement year 1816, those spots 
were neither unusually large, nor numerous ; so that the obscu¬ 
ration never occupied any considerable portion of the sun's disc. 

Under these circumstances, the direction of the solar axis, in 
the diagrams, which this CQrresp07ident” perceives to be erro¬ 
neous, was never intended to be given with accuracy; as it was 
a point of no material consequence to the inquiry. Why it was 
placed at S" west, I cannot now explain, except that it was not 
from supposing that, viewed from the earth, it constantly retained 
that position, in all parts of the orbit. Such a supposition would 
have been absurd. It was convenient to place the axis smne- 
whare ; and if it was within the greatest elongation of the pole 
from the vertex, it was sufficiently true for the purpose intended. 

The first fig. pi. Ill, represented two spots, the largest wliicb 
had been observed during several months, on the sun’s disc ; and 
w'as designed to show what proportion of the area they seemed to 
cover. Fig. 3. represented the situations of a spot on Nov. Ist 
and 2dj and was designed to .show that its motion in 21 liour*!, 

' was 
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was througti more than one fourth of the sun's diameter. This 
was a remarkable phenomenon, and I have every reason to be¬ 
lieve, no deception arose from inaccuracy in taking the positions. 
Fig. 4. showed the places and dimensions of 15 spots, visible on 
Oct. 8 th, but all of which disappeared before 11th. Now it is 
obvious that in these delineations, it was perfectly indifferent in 
what direction the axis of the sun lay. In Fig. 2, however, it 
would have been better to have constructed the true projection. 
The place of the sun’s pole and nodes might have been deduced 
from 3 positions of the spot, with the chords of the intermediate 
arcs, and the zenith distances, by Cagnoli’s problem ; or by a 
simple process, having the nodes given. 'This was deemed 
unnecessary, as it was evident from inspection, that the path 
of a spot, passing near the centre, and over the limb at an 
angle of about 45® above the horizontal line, could not have 
moved parallel with the equator, even supposing the eartli 
in that part of its orbit when the equatorial diameter is most 
oblique to view. As this deviation therefore was unusual, it 
ivas observed in the sentence immediately following, that 
“ in general the course of the maculae is, with little variation, 
parallel to the sun’s e(]uator ; but the direction in which these 
preceded, was very singular and curious. The passage from 
Adams’s Lectures was then quoted to sanction this remark. 
Adams’s work is not at hand, but I conceived that the sentence 
quoted, referred exclusively to the real motion of the spots, and 
not to the apparent motions occasioned by the revolution of the 
earth in its orbit; nor to diurnal parallax. My observations were 
all made within a few minutes of the meridian, and therefore di¬ 
urnal parallax was out of the question. It was too much to infer 
that the effects of the earth’s annual motion, and diurnal paral¬ 
lax, were unknown to me; and therefore the concluding sarcasm 
was utinecessary. I may be allowed, perhaps, to return the com¬ 
pliment j for it is amusing to observe your Correspondent” 
calling the luminous spots sometimes seen on the disc faeculae ! 
Such a mistake, I may retort in his phrase applied to me, “ must 
be the result of a very slender acquaintance with the subject.” 
Faculre and Faeculae differ as much as the flame at one end of a 
torch docs, from the pitch at the opposite end 3 or, in other 
words, as light and darkness. 

It is always right to take leave in good humour; and I doubt 
not that a Latin dictionary will enable this " Correspondent ” to 
laugh at his own error as much as I have done. 

Your obedient servant, 

W. M. Moselev. 

MeU' 


IVb. 10, 18LM. 

To Mr. Tillocfi. 
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Mercurial Atmosphere,—New Comet, 

MERCURIAL ATMOSPHERE. 

Mr. Faraday states (in the Quarterly Journal of Science) that 
a small piece of leaf'gold attached to the under part of the 
stopper of a bottle, the bottom of which was covered, about an 
eighth of an inch d^p, with mercury, having been set aside in a 
dark and cool place for six or eight weeks, was found at the end 
of that time whitened by the mercury. This experiment havS 
been repeated several times, care being taken that mercury 
should not get to'the gold, but by passing through the air in the 
bottle, and always with the same result. It has long been ad¬ 
mitted, that in the upper part of the barometer and thermome¬ 
ter there is an atmosphere of mercury, even in common tem¬ 
perature ; and now it is proved that even in the air mercury is 
always surrounded by an atmosphere of the same substance. 


NEW COMKT. 

We announced in our last, that a new comet had been seen 
at the Royal Observatory, Paris, on the 21st of December. We 
now learn that the same comet was discovered on the same 
night about seven o’clock by Signor Pons, astronomer of the 
Duchy of Lucca. It appears like a white spot, not thick nor of 
a kernel form, and with a very small tail. On the 22d, Signor 
Pons continued his observations, and perceived that the comet 
had not changed its position, but that its tail was becoming more 
visible, and its light had acquired greater intensity. He thence 
concluded that this comet will become rapidly more luminous, 
and to such a degree as to be visible by ,Ute naked eye. Astro¬ 
nomers have Axed its right ascension at 0 deg. 30 min., and its 
northern declination at 18 deg. between the stars of the sixth 
magnitude ^ and o of Pegasus. 


ASTRONOMY. 

Sir, —I have been very anxious to meet with a variety of good 
observations of the late solar eclipse, in order to determine the 
error of the lunar tables. From the observations of Mr. Evans, 
inserted in your Number for December, it appears that the ta¬ 
bles of M. Burckhardt came nearer the truth, on this occasion, 
than those of M. Burg. 

In calculating the elements from both these tables, I found 
the greatest differences in the moon’s semidiameter and hori¬ 
zontal parallax. These two elements, taken from Burckhardt, 
unite in making the instant of commencement later than it comes 
out by Burg’s tables; but, for the end, their effects nearly coun¬ 
terbalance one another, so that the instant of last contact comes 

out 
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out nearly the same by both tables. From this 1 bad a sus¬ 
picion, that the error of the tables of Burckhardt in longitude is 
less than in these two other elements, which I think has been so 
far confirmed by Mr. Evans’s observations. 

I shouid be glad if some of your correspondents would give 
you, for publication, the diameter of the moon as measured on 
tlie sun’s disc. The apparent diameter, at the instant of greatest 
observation for Greenwich, is 29^ 38*'''^ by Burckhardt’s tables, 
and 29' 43-"16 from those of Burg. 

I am, dear sir^ your most obedient servant, 

To Mr. Tilloch. George Innes. 


A REPLY TO MU. INNES. 

(See our last Volume, page 436.) 

Sir, —1 am much obliged to your correspondent, Mr. Innos, 
for suggesting the probability of att' error in the time of my ob¬ 
servation of the solar eclipse on the7th of September last. 1 have 
examined the minutes made on that day and the calculations, 
and find I hud properly applied the equation of time, but 1 had 
copied the reduced time Jar Greenwich^ instead of that for this 
place. The longitude of this place being 2"' o9" west of (rreen- 
wich, this time should be subtracted from the time before given, 
and will stand tlius: 

Moan time at Leighton - jo 2^ 

I beg also to state, that tlie time was obtained from six alti¬ 
tudes of the sun on the. morning of the 7th of September, throe 
of upper and three of lower limb giving the mdan altitude 17" 
6' 22^' time by ebron. 7^ 26°. 

Barom. 29’S6^ from which I made the error of chrono- 
Therm. 50* ^ meter 12™ 26{*. 

To Mr. Tilloch. B. Bevan. 

METEOROLOGY. ,, 

Groom’s Hill, Greenwich, Dec. 31, 1S20. 

Sir, —I have the pleasure of handing to you an account of 
the quantity of rain fallen, and the quantity of evaporation that 
has taken place at Greenwich in Kent, during the year 1^20. 
I have subjoined the whole quan^y for the last four years, and 
you will perceive that the register of the past year has been less 
than any other, and very greatly less than that of 1819,—In the 
midland counties inconvenii^nce feas been felt for the want of 
rain, as the mills in many, and the canals in several instances 
have stopjied working for tlie want of water. 

^ Ever, sir, yours, 

7t) Mr. Tilloch, Henry Lawson. 
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Rain. 

ISir .. 25-349 

1818 .. 24-262 

1819 .. 27*339 

1820 .. 28*274 


Eviiporation, 

.. .. 2*2-227 

.. .. 27*064 

.. .. 21-369 

.. .. 19*621 


Months. 

Rain. 

Fvapo- 

ralion. 

Months. 

Rain. 

Evapo¬ 

ration. 

From 



1820. 



26 Dec. 1819, 



!) to 16 July. 

0-663 

0-389 

to 2 Jan. 1820, 

0-167 

0-031 

16 (0 23 

1-407 

0 620 

2 to 9 

0-116 

0- 

23 to 30 

0-018 

0-844 

» to 16 

O'llJ 

0- 

30 to 6 Aug. 

1-063 

1-.909 

16 to 23 

1*478 

0* 

6 to 13 

0-069 

0-824 

23 to :sii 

0*J3f) 

0 124 

13 to 20 

0 062- 

0-751 

30 to 6 Feb. 

0(W)5 

0-()8(> 

20 to 27 

*233 

0*507 

6 to 13 

0*1 G8 

0-122 

27 to 3 Sept. 

0*171 

0-624 

13 to 20 . 

0-500 

0-056 

3 to 10 

0-004 

0-508 

20 to 27 

0151) 

O-Oiil 

10 to 17 

0-026 

0-668 

27 to 5 Mar. 

0 i:i i 

0- 

17 to 24 

1-.937 

0 354 

r> io 12 

0*();r.l 

O-JOl 

24 to 1 Oct. 

0*282 

0-284 

12 to 1.9 

0*002 

0-J46 

1 to 8 

0 023 

0 311 

19 to 26 

0-004 

0-411 

0-42J 

S to 15 

0 207 

0-185 

2() to 2 Aprils 

0-076 

15 to i-> 

1-227 

0-293 

2 to 9 

0-:j:i7 

0*435 

' 22 to 21) 

11-770 

0-185 

9 to 16 

0825 

0-204 

2.‘) lo :> Xi)v 

0-091 

0- 

16 to 23 

0-001 

0-773 

5 to 12 

0-221 

0100 

23 to 3() 

0-25() 

0*713 

12 to 1.0 

0-608 

0-021 

JO to 7 May. 

0-055 

0*<i37 

10 to 26 

0-650 

*1064 

7 to \4 

0’02:i 

0*761 , 

26 to 3 Dec. 

0-()30 

0-064 

14 to 2L 

i*o;if: 

0-H41 

3 to 10 

0 115 

0 175 

21 to 2S 

1000 

0-774 

10 lo 17 

1-240 

()-068 

28 to 4 June. 

0-706 

0*635 

17 to 24 

0-169 

()*05;3 

4 to 11 

11 to 18 

18 to 25 

25 to 2 Julj'. 
2 to 9 

0 352 
0-585 
0-56cS 
0-008 
0-1.02 

0-417 

0-386 : 
0*708 ; 

1 -000 { 
0-4/2 1 

24 to 31 

0- 005 

0023 

Indies. 

23-274 

19-621 


Crunipsiill, Lancashire, Keb. 12, 1821, 
Sir,— In compliance with the wishes of Mr. Bevan, I send you 
my observations on the barometer, &c. for the i2th of the present 
month. 


1821. A. M. 

Feb. 12tli 8". 

« 

Bar. 

1 

Ther. 

att. 

Ther. 

dot. 

Wind. 

29.920 

35.5 

1 

29.5 

; Culm. 

9 

29.910 

34 

28.5 

Do. 

10 

•29.920 

31.5 

28 5 

Do. 

11 

29.930 

31 

29 

Do. 

12 

29.930 

33 5 

29.5 

Do. 


Vol.57. No. 274. Feb. mu 


Weather. 


Sharp frost with dense fog-. 
Fog thinner, faint sunshine. 
Do. 

Fog denser. [sunshine^ 
Fog thinner and higher. 


TiTc 


u 
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Baromelric Olservations. 

I'he place of observation is situated in the township of Crump- 
sail, about two miles N. bv E. from Manchester. The barome- 
tor is a common upright one, and the internal diameter of the 
tube bears so small a proportion to that of the bulb, that the 
connection is too inconsiderable to merit any attention, being 
only part of the whole scale; that is, the scale of four inches 
should be diminished by of an inch. The surface of the mer¬ 
cury in the bulb is 15| feet from the ground, and about 248 feet 
above the level of the river Irvvell where it flows under the bridge 
at the bottom of Bridge Street, Manchester; to which place it 
is navigated by the flats of the Mersey and Irw'ell Navigation 
Company. A mean of four attempts to’ determine the elevation 
of the surface of the mercury in the bulb above the bridge baro¬ 
metrically, gives 220 feet; and the height of the bridge above the 
level of the river measures exactly 28 feet. If, therefore, the 
elevation of the barometer above the level of the sea (which I 
have reason to believe may be somewhere about 320 feet) were 
carefully ascertained, the elevation of the bridge, and of the river 
below it also above the same level, would be easily determined. 

1 am &c. 

To Mr, Tilloch, John Blackwall. 


Hafod, Mold, Flintshire, Feb. 13, 1821. 

Siu,—I beg leave to transmit to you my observations made 
yesterday with a barometer of Sir H. Englefiefd’s construction 
made by T. Jones. The situation I take to be about 500 feet 
above sea level, but the altitude has not yet been accurately taken. 
It is 16 miles South West of Liverpool. I am &c. 

To Mr, Tilloch. Wm. Warp. 


Feb. 12,1821. 

A. M. 
8\ 


Ther. 

dct. 

Wind, &c. 

29.742 .38 

26 

E. Misty and calm. 

9 

—.748 38 

25 

10 

11 

—.763 38.6 
—.764 38.5 

26 

26 

and‘ slight breeze. 

12 

—768 38.5 

26 



Sib, —I should feel much gratified could any of your readeri 
furnish such information as would reconcile the following levels, 
(which are apparent contradictions of each other) as it would 
give the fall of the Thames from Bilintford to Limehouse, and 
be a great assistance in forming an estimate of the height of 
London above the sea. 


The 


barometric Observations. 


i:>:> 


The rise of the Grand Junction Canal from the Thames feet in. 
at Brentford, to where the Paddington Canal joins T 
it, is, according to Middleton’s Agricultural Report of^ 91 8 

Middlesex . . . . • • y 

Ditto according to Gallon in Annals of Philosophy,'! qrj 
Vol. IX. page 179, and art. Canal Rees’s CyllopaediaJ 
The Paddington Canal is level. 

The bottom of the sewer at the north end ofl j 5 
Baker-street below the Paddington Canal j ^ 

The fall of the sewer from Baker-street to the"^ > 

level of half flood in the Thames at North- j 
umberland'Street, is, according to Mr. Ren- 1^76 6 

nie’s Report in the First Report of the Com- ( — 
inissioncrs of His Majesty’s Woods, Forests, j 
&c. p. 129, and 144, .. .. ..J 

The fall of the Regent’s Canal is stated, in the 5Gth ^^gg 


92 51 




Vol. of the Philosophical Magazine, page 31.5, to be 
It is not mentioned at what state of the tides the rise of the 
Regent’s Canal commences; but the heights on riie Grand Junc¬ 
tion are said to be from high water mark, and the range of the 
tide is about IS feet at Northumberland Street. 

For your eorres{)ondeni Mr. Bcvan, I send you the height of 
the barometer on the 12th instant. The cistern of the barometer 
is about 30 feet above the level of the Paddington Canal. I am 
sorry I had not an opportunity of getting more than one observa¬ 
tion ; but as the day was very steady and favourable, I hope it will 
not be useless. Your constant reader. 

To Mr. Tilloch. T. R. 

Feb. 12 1821 iO o’clock morning Bar. 30‘185. Ther. att. 

36^ Ther. det. 34®.- 

Arlington-Street, Caindeii-Town, Feb. 14,1821. 

Sir, —In compliance with the invitation made by Mr. Bevan, 
in your Journal fo.r December and January last, 1 send you my 
observations made in this place on the 12th instant. The nearest 
water level to my habitation is that of the canal of Paddington, 
but its relative height I do not vet know. 



Barom. 

Tliei*. 

att. 

Thei\ 

clet. 

Wind. 

Feb. 12. 8“M. 

29-955 

52-5 

40-2 

Cloudy. N. E. 

12 

29-960 

55-5 

40-2 

Ditto. 

5^ E. 

29-950 

59- 

36- 

The wind abated. 


The detached thermometer in the air was exposed to theN. 
Since the invitation of Mr. Bevan to observe, with the purpose 
of ascertaining the relative level of places, the best opportunities 

U 2 afforded 
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aiTordctl by the barometer, have been in the days ot this rhonth^ 
from the 5th to the 8th inehided; because the barometer has 
been almost steady between J^O.78 to 30.48, But until we can 
obtain the mean of the heights of the barometer for at least a 
wdiole year, vve shall have very little chance to ascertain by this 
instrument, the height of these places above the level of the sea. 
To Air. Tillocfi. A Constant Rkaokr. 


Epping, Feb. 15, 1821. 

SiR,-9**Thc following barometrical observations made at this 
place, were taken with tlie greatest care, and exactly at the times 
proposed. 


1S2I. Hour. 
A.M. M.T. 

Barotn. 

1 

Ther. 

att. 

Ther. 

def. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

Jan. S'h 8'' 

2S-S71 

38 

38 

S.E. 

f'oggy* 1 


9 

28-870 

38 

38 

E.S.E. 


O 

10 

28-870 

38 

38 

F.S.E. 


a- 

a> • 

11 

28-S68 

39 

39 

E.S.E. 


CJ pUS 

*3 ?• 

12 

28-848 

39 

40 

E. 

_ 

Si . 

Feb. 12*^ 8^ 

29-888 

38 

30 

N.N.E. 

Foggy. 

L*— ^ c 

r 9 

9 

29-889 

38 

.32 

N.E. 

QJ 

1 — rf 

10 

29-89.'} 

38 

33 

N.E. 

_ 

y C 

• C/3 S 

11 

29-S9.'> 

37 

34 

N.E. 


C'Hco 

12 

i 29-89r» 

37 

34 

N.E. 

““ J 

s s ^ 

> 'Z ^ 


It is much to he hoped, that gentlemen who have good Instru¬ 
ments for ascertaining the correct atmospheric pressure, will take 
the trouble of making very careful observations on the second 
Monday in every month, at the hours of 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 in 
the morning, as previously fixed on by Mr. Bevan. 

I am confident such observations will have their use, notonlv 
ill ascertaining the altitude of different stations above zero, or 
the surface of tlie sea at low water, hut may probably be the 
means of leading to some discoveries relative to the pressure of 
the atmosphere, that are not at present known. 

From corresponding barometrical observations madel^e, and 
At Loudon Bridge, together with those published ift your valut^Ie 
.^elprnal, I am led to believe that the altitude of Epping, abo^ 

f e surface of the sea, is not rpiite 400 feet; yet the hill called 
ighbeech, situated about five miles S.VV. of Epping, and which 
is not higher than this place, is stated (from observations made 
iiUhe course of the Trigonometrical Survey) at 790 feet above 
the level of the sea ! 

Yours truly, 

T"' T''iJodi. Thomas Squire. 

Epping, 
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Epping, FebJ 16,1921. 


scr vat ions, taken on the 12th 

York, l>y my friend Mr. Wm 

Moiulay, Feb. 

Barom. 

Thcr. 

12. 1821. 


att. 

1IS.A.VI. S 

.^0-237 

42 

!) 

30*23!) 

41 

10 

30-251 

41 

ii 

30*254 

41 

12 

30*255 

40 


Out 


Weather. 


287 

29.4 

25.5 
29.y 


N.N.L. ISharp and frosjjj: gen- 
N.E.byN.., Do. [tie breezes: sky 


N.E.bvN, 

E. 

N. bvW. 


Do. [covered with grey 
Do. [misty clouds— 
Do. [thin. 


The instruments from which the above observations were made, 
arc of the very best of the kind. The basin of the barometer is 
about nine feet from tlie surface of the ground. 

The latitude of Focklington is 53" 56' N., and its longitude 
0® 45'W. from Greenwich. '' 

Yours most respcctfullv, 

Thomas Squiuk. 


Bristol, Feb. 17, 1821. 

Sir,—I herewith transmit you a statement of the height of the 
mercurial colnujn in this city on the 12th instant. The instru¬ 
ment made use of is an open cistern barometer, situated 76 feet 
above the rivers Avon and Frooine, which being dammed up—• 
one mile below the city—the height from which I measured may 
be considered the average high-water mark. 

To Mr. Tillnch. Edward Jonss. 



Raroui. 

! 

Ther. 

attached. 

Thr‘r. 

detached 

Feb. 12'" 8 AM. 

30 0!) 

[ 3fi 

29 

9 

•09 

30 

30 

10 ! 

•10 

3v8 

31 

11 

•10 

34 

33 

12 

•10 

.3!) 

341 


Leighton, Feb. 21, 1821. 

Dkar Sir, —I send you the barometrical observations made 
at this place ou Monday the 12th instant; and aho those made 
at Bushy-Hcath by Colonel Bcauh>y. 


J.KlCilLn 
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^aromelnc Ohscrvations 


LEIGHTON. 




mmm 

Thcr. 

dct. 

Wiu‘1* 


29*995 

.32 i 

30 

E.N.E. 

9 

30*000 

33 

301 

N.E. 


30*007 

33 i 

30| 

N.E. 

11 

30*017 

331 

31 

N.E. 

12 


331 

321 

E. 

1 


BUSHY-HEATH. 



Baronin 

Then 

att. 

then 

dct. 

1 

Wind 

9 

Weather. 

* r 

8" 

29*751 

36 

301 

ll^.E. bv E. 

moder. 

Foggy. 

9 

29*751 

36 

31 

iN.E. by E. 

do. 

do. 

10 

29*755 

36 

32 ; 

N.E. bv E. 

fresh. 

do. 

11 

29-780 

56 

32| 

N.E. b*v E. 

do. 

Cloudy. 

12 

29-758 

36 

3.5 

N.E.bv E. 

do 

Hail. 


From som6 calculations already made, it appears that Colonel 
Beaufoy’s barometer is about 2o() feet above ntine, and probably 
about 528 above high water in the River Thames at Somerset- 
Housc ; but how much the point of high water at that place is 
above low water spring tides at open sea, remains a desideratum 
not much to the credit of our great metropolis, and which it is 
to be hoped will soon be removed. 

I beg leave in this jrlace to correct a note published in page IS 
of your last Nuniber, by Mr. Cary, relative to the estimated 
height of his instrument above the mean level of the sea, as that 
calculation was founded upon a reported height of the Royal 
Society’s barometer, which I afterwards found, by levelling, not 
to be quite correct. 

There is also at piesent an uncertainty about the mean level 
of the sea, depending upon the extremes of high and low water 
at both spring and neap titles. Hpt until some more correct de¬ 
termination of the relative height of the range of the 
to some Axed spot in London, is made, it wilF.pot beifradent to 
assume a quantity that may soon retpiire cll^^tion ; instead, 
therefore, of 71‘25 feet above the ?nean level of the sea, I t\'Ould 
have it read 56‘72 feet above high water ja the Thatnes near So- 
morset-House. 

From the very valuable instruments used in the Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey of Great Britain, I was induced to expect some ac¬ 
curate determinations of the heights of the principal stations se¬ 
lected on that survey. I have had opportunities of trying the 
relative height of five of these stations, and am sorry to find a 
variation atuungsi them of more than 50 feet. 6. Bevak. 
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MKCEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 


[The time of observation, unless otherwise stated, is at 1 P.M.] 


1821. 

\geoi 

the 

Moon 

Thermo¬ 

meter. 

Baro¬ 

meter. 

State of the Weather and Modification 
of the Clouds. 


n-\\s 




Jan. 15 

1 1 

35*5 

29*85 

Cloudy—heavy rain P.M. 

1& 

12 

48* 

29*55 

Stormy 

17 

13 

45* 

29'80 

Cloudy 

18 

full 

50* 

29*95 

Ditto 

19 

15 

49* 

30*05 

Ditto 

20 

16 

49* 

30-10 

Fine 

21 

17 

41*5 

1 

30-30 

Ditto 

22 

IS 

47- 

30*45 

Cloudy 

23 

19 

39' 

30*65 

Fine 

24* 

20 

34- 

30-51 

Cloudy 

25! 

21 

44- 

30-45 

Ditto 

26 

22 

37- 

30*44 

Ditto 

27 

23 

33-5 

30-23 

Ditto 

► 28 

24 

34-3 

30-13 

Ditto 

29 

25 

33-5 

' 30*05 

Fine 

30 

26 

48- 

30-05 

Ditto 

31 

27 

49* 

3005 

Ditto 

Feb. 1 

28 

33‘5 

30*10 

Cloudy 

2 

new 

47'3 

30- 

Fine 

3 

1 

48- 

30* 

Cloudy 

4 

2 

45-5 

29*80 

Fine 

5 

3 

39‘ 

30*46 

Ditto 

6 

4 

40* 

30*60 

Cloudy 

7 

5 

42*5 

30*45 

Fine 

8 

6 

46* 

30-33 

Ditto 

9 


46* 

30*05 

Ditto 

10 

1 

43*3 

30*33 

Ditto 

11 

9 

37- ‘ 

30-33 

Cloudy 

12 

10 

40* 

30*20 

Fine 

13 

11 

39*5 

30*20 

Ditto 

14 

12 

1 

1 

36* 

30-15 

1 

Cloudy 
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Melm olo^y. 

meteorological table. 

By Mr. Cary, op the Strand, 
For Februaty 1821. 


lii 


Days of 
Mouth. 


t iinonicu I 


lleit'ljt of 
the tiaroiH 
Inches. 



Weather, 


Cloudy ^ 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Small fall of laiu 

Fair 

Fair 

F<iir 

Fair 

Fair 

Fail- 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

{'loiuly 

CloudV 
(^loiidv 

Cloudv 

1? • ^ 
rair 

Cloudy 


Foggy 

N a The Biromeier-s height .s taken It one o’clock. 


Ohftervatlons for Correspondent who t bserved the 
l^.Pel..uary8«’ClockM Barom 30 .Ho Then ..ttached 16" Detached 40 

'---loZzzir - 
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XXm. Neil’ analytic Formula and Table of an increasing Life 
JlnnuUy; with Remarks on the Surrender of Lite Assurance 
Policies at Proprietary Offices. By Mr. J: B. Bknvyei.l, 
Hot ton. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sin, — Thk nct'ompanyiug tabic, computed from real observa¬ 
tions and the probabilities of. life, is applicable to a description 
iuul species of life nnimity transaction^ by no incaiis cotntaon, and 
scarcely, under any form whatever, practised in this c.nhtdr>,i; and 
any thing new or novel of this kind I ani^clincdi" to imagine 
wUIJm interesting to, and invite the atte'ffll^i of societies en- 
gage5^nd concerned in this particular and iinportant branch of 
,human (economy. On a former occasion I recoininended the sub¬ 
ject to their notice; and I do it now with the same persuasion of 
its being, by an easy extension of application, as suitably adapted 
to the views and purposes of individuals, as any other mode of 
assurance, and of its becoming at some future period in more 
general recurrence. I do not expect any credit for^||e suggestion 
proposed, because we know that, in the commerce of life, ac¬ 
cording as interest and gain may impart a colouring to the me- 
fliiun ail object is seen through, it is citlier abandoned, or pur-* 
■'lied with avidity. Now it happens in the instance under review, 
that the influence of this ordinary spirit and idol of general ado- 
icUion is to be perceived: for theOlHccs (I speak in icference to 
the companies constituted solely on the trading system) in rather 
indirect terms and manner convey the inference gatliered, that it 
:s, as we may suppose, not a piofltahie speculation to them, or, 
more figuratively, the sweets of the hive are not exactly found ill 
this track; and since the legislature has anticipated their pri¬ 
vileged means in this respect, what comparatively they cam do, 
but poorly compensates for the incidents attondniit; for it is to 
be remarked, that it is not -timong a few independent init general 
mass of lives combined, that the calculations of contingencies are 
founded ^d applied ; and as a^apparent consequence, the latter 
conditic|||j||Py h^xpected to partake in a higher degree favour- 
lihH in f^^e^llll^tion of the happening and failing of events 
geil<rf9illy, as i ^pp inn reference to the claims that may in pro¬ 
bability of expe^tion successively terminate. 

These reflections naturally lead me then to inquire into the 
motive, why most of the chartered companies display and hold 
forth their legislative powers enrolled and enabling them to spe¬ 
culate in the grant and purchase of annuities, on just and equi¬ 
table principles, when at the same time thev evince a coldness, 
Vol. 57. No. 275. March I «21. X neglect 


212 On Mr. Ricardo^s comparative Advantages 

Let us exouiine how Mr. Ricardo has come to the knowledge 
that one foot of oil gas is equal to four of coal gas/* This is 
the grand point of attraction held out to the admiration of the 
public; and one on which.as flatly contradictory evidence has 
been borne, as distinguished the laic memorable proceedings inthc 
Court of Common Pleas, Thus, whilst Mr. Devillc, of the Strand, 
is inclined to compare oil gas with coal gas in the ratio of 9 to 5, 
and while Mr. Brande, in his Manual of Chemistry, p. 156, says 
that ** from two to three cubic feet may be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to five or six of coal gas,** wc have every othef intermediate 
proportion, oven as high as Mr. Ricardo's four to one. Mr. R. 
says, “ 1 have found that an Argand burner giving a light equal 
to six candles, six to the pound, consumed one cubical foot in 
the hour.*"* What was the specific gravity of the gas made use 
of, or what the kind of candle (wax or tallow), tlie number of 
threads in each wick, or the weight of each consumed, we are 
not informed. This we know, that Professor Brande states that 

an Argand burner of oil gas giving the light of eight wax can¬ 
dles (four to the pound) was found to consume ^900 cubical 
inches, or rather more tlian 2\ cubic feet per hour.*’ 

But to proceed with Mr. R.*s statement, which is now brought 
into comparison with some results of Mr. Accum, wlio states, 
in his work on Gas Lights, p. 276, that Argand burner of 
coal gas giving a light equal to three candles (eight to the pound) 
consumes two cubical feet per hour." These are the species of 
data from which conclusions so satisfactory to Mr. Ricardo have 
been deduced ! 'Tis well he refers us to p. 276, for at other pages 
of this genuine book-maker, I can find divers ratios to suit any 
theory I So much for the comparison of one discrepanev with 
another. But if o??e volume of oil gas is not equal to Jour of 
coal gas, of which Mr. R, himself seems to have some misgivings, 
for three and a half** is ultimately the foundation upon whicii 
lie raises his allegations a^inst coal gas, surely it can he well 
authenticated as being equal to three volumes! for he says ^*the 
quantity of light produced from n given quantity of oil gas is 
stated by an eminent chemist to be equal to three times the 
quantity produced from coal gas." 

Who this eminent chemist is, wc are left to conjecture: it 
surely cannot be Dr. Henry who has written most elaborately 
on the subject, and more to the point than any one. Possibly it 
may be Professor Brande, because he said at the Bakcriaii lec- 

* Sec papers of his in Nicholson’s Journal for 1806, vol. xi; in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society for 1808; and in the last volume of the 
Manchester Memoirs. Another paper of his on the same interesting sub¬ 
ject has lately been read by him before the Royal Society, which perliaps 
will shortly appear. 


ture.- 
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of an increasing Life Annuity. 

n 

is no question of specific relation to the mathematical value j but 
let them iiiulerstand, that every person so conversant with this 
subject is enabled to saj, and knows as well as they, what com¬ 
pensation should at any time be returned; •and what as parties to a 
contract, at least construed in equity, they are bound by ties of 
ordinary faith to give the assured member. Let us now con¬ 
trast the preceding sums, and equal but to 93/. as what would 
be allowed in a propriety concern: let us, I say, compare the 
extraordinary difference in the value of an assurance euual in 
amount effected with the Equitable under almost precisv^^irai- 
lar circumstances; viz. on the same life fdl^ClOO/. in l%J9,'aC 
an annual payment of 52/. 45.; but it is rigWto add, there is on 
this a bonus of GOO/, were it now a claim; as also of 150/. on 
policy No. 1, as I omitted to state. For the policy existing at 
the Equitable, then, the trustees will refund thtj^urn of 514/. 9^. 
if surrendered any time before the annual premium due should be 
paid: so, allowing for this, the sum nominally offered is 560/. 135. 
It is of no utility here to urge any thing as to the variation of 
the premiums, they being in the one case upon a sif^le assurance, 
lit the other apportioned upon three separately; it is the aggre¬ 
gate of the annual premiums and relative amount of assurance 
we arc directed to, and that strikes as dis.sonant to reason; it is 
an instance, in which the mind discriminates truth and error 
from derived intuitive evidence, and not enveloped in the mi.sts 
of sophistry. 

Further concerning these two values: as referred to the first 
announced, the discordant medium or di.screpancy between them 
is not easily, if at all, explicable by any order or process of com¬ 
putation on which such kind of deductions should ever be regu¬ 
lated and assumed as the only infallible in result. We may next, 
as not without its use, since elucidation is the mean intended, 
proceed to a different view of the subject; for, by placing the same 
proposition in new and opposite directions, we see clearer what 
is either apposite or inconsistent. It appears then on the three 
former-described policies, the gross amount of premiums paid i'-. 
(163/. 1 equal to 15, on the first; 13, on the second; 

12, on the these, if calculated as distinct annuities at 

5 per cent., thl^;;jlirsc payment of each being made when the 
policy was opened, and so on at the beginning of every year sue - 
oeeding, in which the life, it i.s considered, willy be a claim—the 
equivalent amount is 952/. 35. 6d. that is, equal in value uow 
to an annuity of 47/. 125. 2d, certain, to continue for ever, or 
in perpetuity at the same rate ef interest, and in consideration 
of having received which, it is that the office proffers in signifi- 

X 2 fiuu 
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cant rctutn the sum of barely 93/. Is this tlien a precedent di- 
stinguivshed by any principle of liberality? is it distinguished bv a 
feature of justice Pit would, I imagine, be an excess of candour to 
Confess as much; but nay, more than this unjustly it seems, that 
tit some offices there is a refusal to cancel at all, oi^ rather to 
make any return whatever of the premiums received ; and thus, 
were it not through the instrumentality of those trafficjting in 
such things, it would be impossible to recover a single shilling of 
the sums so expended, and which,under the peculiar cir- 

would inevitably be sacrificed without any collateral 
advantage ac(|uireti^An observation occurs now, and though im¬ 
plied, yet should he expressly so, to the credit of the Society 
animadverted upon, it does then at recurring Intervals divide 
with its members a part of the enormous gains of profit made ; 
they do this in reality, and as what is falsely insinuated in many, 
where the scale of premiums is actually the same as at the Kt^ui- 
tablc, anil yet never add a mite beyond the sum assured; and 
with this fgA^su glaring, it bewilders one to think how they 
should be atw to effect any jtolicics with the public at all, «i- 
ceptiiig by the medium of a corrupt iuflueiicc, or a courtefsT 
tantamomit to servility which their most interested and stremton. 
supporters may command in the world. If in general this is the 
arbitrary and unfair practice dictated in all the sub^iption So- 
• cieties, how are wc to applaud or even giic credence to the rei¬ 
terated professions made with imhlusliing eftrontery, that in aM 
negotiations with the public, both its “ interest and convenience 
are considered,” being in all their proceedings actuated by a strict 
sense of rectitude and of honour ? 

I have fn the present jjaper iutentionally abstained from mix¬ 
ing up any extraneous calculations with it: by resolving algebraic 
into numerical values, the enunciation is simply apparent and 
iiitelligible to the general reader. I must now, in conformity 
with my original design, revert thereto, and introduce the table 
itself and auxiliary means of construction suited aecordinglv. 


Talh- 
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Table of the Value of an Annuity of \l. increasing in Order of 
the ^ries 1.2. 3. 4. .. n. on a Life at every Age from 
Three Years to extreme Duration, ComptUedfrom Oi'Strva- 
tions of M . De Parcieux. 


1 Aire. 

3 per Cent, 

3^ per Cent. 

4 per Cent. 

I ^ 

458,3()3 

389,494 

333,422 

1 

403,307 

394,275 

337.923' 

1 

401.747 

396.027 

339.846 

O' 

404,227 

395,174 

340,404 

7 

402,201 

395,042 

339.870 ' 

1 ^ 

459,110 

393,018 

^4 338,564 


455*451 

390.488 

330,811 

1 

450,679 

3*87,000 

334,288 

11 y 

444,794 

382.562 

330,899 

1 

437.8O6 

377,15s 

326,685 

1 

430,743 

371,079 

322.397 

1 14 

423 ,GO0 

366,125 

318,02 

1 

4l6,J(}() 

360,497 

31^8# 

1 

409,123 

354,797 


17 

402,201 

349,445 

30W53 

1 

395,327 

344,010 

300,57 

1 

38S 319 

338.511 

296,244 


081,24 

332,932 

291,813 


374,555 

327,083 

287,657 

1 

307.792 

3'i2,354 

283,423 

] 23 

360,951 

316,945 

279,108 

1 

354,031 

311,454 

274,712 . 

1 25 

347,030 

305,681 

270,23 !!f 

1 2(i 

339 902 

300,227 

265,062 

27 

332,813 

294,49 

201,016 

j 2S 

325,5S9 

288.672 

250,286 

'-i9 

318,292 

282,765 

251,471 

1 30 

310,922 

276,782 

246,571 

1 

30:;,48 

270,718 

241,585 

j 32 

295,969 

264,575 

236,513 

1 33 

283,389 

258,352 

231,355 

1 

280,744 

252,052 

226,111 

I 

r, 273,035 

245,674 

220,782 

j 3 €^ 

^-'265,200 

23g,222 

215,369 


''^ 257 , 4^9 

232,695 

209,872 

•249,186 

225,762 

203,988 

^9 

242,07 

218,775 

198,035 

40 

„ 233,807 

211,7403 

192,01s 

41 

225,525 

204,663 

185.942 

42 

217,235 

197,551 

179.813 

4J 

208,944 

190,412 

173,636 

44 

200,602 

183,254 

167,42 

45 

102,3^ 

184 , 50 ? 

176,086 

161,171 

40 

108,019 

15^,900 


Tasts ^ori- 


Age. 3 per Cent. 3§ per Cent. 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 
,54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 - 

64 • ■ 

65 

66 

67 

68 


148,532 


154,173 

147,012 


133,343 


123,413 


111,542 

105.757 


4 per Cent. 


148,81 

142,75 

136,918 

131,076 

125,452 

120,037 

114,616 

109,195 

103,081 

98.774 

93,583 

88,6 

81,641 

78,716 

73,836 

69,013 

64,415 

59,891 

55,456 

51,20 

47.304 

43,588 

40,113 

30,879 

33.775 

30,024 

28,218 

25.660 

23,277 

20,052 

18,814 

16,875 

15,030 

13,431 

11,95 

3,607 

4,664 

3,684 

2,821 

2,08 

1,459 

,943 

,481 

xero. 











hialytl^ Formula and Table of an increMsing Lfc Annuity. IG7 

pespccting these numbers and tabulated values^ which I ha%’e 
extended to other rates, but cannot well augment here, it Is to 
be observed when at any time needed they are directed to be 
calculated by M. De Moivre’s Hypothesis, from whicl) some neat 
and appropriate formula has been investigated*; but it is ob¬ 
vious the values deduced by it arc only approximate to the true 
ones as found from the series of decrements of life; but this 
latter v«alue however can be obtained, and, excluding the hypo¬ 
thesis, with greater case, facility and accuiaey of eopr^e, after 
the manner ensuing: first, having from veal observation^nd for 
any order of increase (lctern;ined the value of any suclv^nuity 
upon an advanced life, or beginning from an age near the end 
of the table, then having for any form chosen so determined the 
value at the age begun with, we may thence assign in succession 
the value for every age intercepted, or that preceding, by aid of 
a sui)sidiary formula; and the operation being continued until 
the Tabic is completed, as also similarly for single, joint or 
longest of lives, the application may be generalized. 

Enumerating therefore the formula of derivation. Of the 
order of numeral scries in the table 1, 2. 3. 4- &iv' 

Let A signify the value of IL annuity on life N, at age w—1. 
R, that at age n, but increasing by 1. 2., 31. Then the value 

of such annuity for life N, is expressed by (^A -f* B x — 

If the annuity increases in the order 1. 3. 5. 7 ; if C be its 


value at age then is whole value for N = 2A -f (C — 1). — rr- 

' ' Kjr 

/ . i?lW \ 

(A +-). 

\ itx y 

If increasing by the triangular series 1. 3. G. 10; and D be 
its value at age 7i, the value for N is = A + 


(R+DV 


If'it increases as the quadrangular series 1. 4. !). IG, the 


\alue for N, = A + 


as 




Where in ea€%^heorem — is the expectancy of 1/. on life N, a 




year hence. expanding by the combinatorial methods, other 
forms of series be developed, and the formula of continua¬ 
tion applied. There are beside certain modifications fitting in 
practice, and some relative to the deduction of value in the case 
when an annuity is not for the whole term of duration, but tem¬ 
porary, or in remainder deferred; but these arc not here ad¬ 
mitting a full description. 

This being the first tabic of the value of a life annuity in¬ 
creasing, 
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creasing^ founded on any registered observations of inortarif^y, 
that have as yet been published, the computist may lean with dub 
confidence on its accuracy; it contains, I believe, no error of 
moment, the numbers respcct^ely were derived from a double 
operation pursued, logarithmically and by calculation, the for¬ 
mer to chock atiH verify the latter; and though this is indispen-* 
sable, yet the process by logarithms is not invariably critically 
exact in any specific inquiry, ns will happen in fact from such 
tables, having been innstiV by interpolation of differences com¬ 
piled jpi^extended: whe'U then auyresult occurs so, as dissonant, 
it is only to be settled by a distinct revision, the work collated 
anew, or by.sftiric independent mode of verification. 

Of all the chartered companies established, they avowed y pro¬ 
fess to blend with their customary the life annuity business in 
every species of variety anfl form: it is unaccountably strange, 
then, they evince not partially a wish to promote the cause of 
that science, by which it is, that the stability of their plans is 
to be determined, and even existence vitally depend; and if we 
look unto tho^mushroom societies spontaneously emerging out 
of obscurity, f^'orance or corrupt motives, it is but too visibly be¬ 
held that the age of bubble scheme and system has revived again, 
or is rapidly reviving : it would be a truly laudable task for any 
one possessing ub&trnctedly the means, to devote some portion of 
time and talent to the discussion of their principles, views and 
measures; if however, and I must so qualify tlie expressiou, they 
can sustain this test and smitinv of examination, 1 am aware of 
what is to be tlonc, but, much as iticlined, ihe engagement is 
such that few cheerfully and with alacrity would undertake and 
prosecute ic through all its minutiae of condition. 

Askc Terrace, Iloxton, Feb. 1821. J* B. Bf.NWKI-C. 


XXIV, Ow the Solar and Lunar Periods. By Mr. James 

Uttino, of Lynn Regis. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

— I HAVE.sent you for insertion in the P}i||&sn))hical Ma¬ 
gazine (if approved) a few extracts and rcinarkf|.rclative to the 
solar and lunar periods, as stated by tnodern astronottiers, in or¬ 
der (in part) to ureet the wishes of Mr.Yeatcs t as probably some 
uf your astronomical correspondents are in possession of the means 
of a more extensive reference, my selections are but few, hut I 
believe them to be the most correct published, agreeable to the 
present improved state of the science. 

I remain, sir, yours truly, 

Noifolk-strcct, Lyim Regis, Feb. 8, 18-J. JamKS Utting. 

M. HE 
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Tropical year 
Sidereal do. 
Tropical rev.« 
Sidereal 
Synodic 
Anomalistic 


iANDE. Astronomy, 
1792. 

in 3 vols. 

Days. 

Quarto, 

hrs. xnin. 

3d Edit. 

sec. 

• • • • 


365 

5 

48 

48- 

• • • • 

• • 

365 

% 

9 

11-6 

if the D 

•. 

27 

43 

4-6795 

do. 

• ■ 

27 

7 

43 

11-5259 

do. .. 

• • 

29 

12 

44 

2-8283 

do. •« 

. • 

27 

13 

IS 

33-9499 

) to her 8 

• • 

27 

5 

.5 

jSi|-6030 

of the })’s peri 

gee 

3231 

8 

34 

57*6177 

A 

do. 

» • 

3232 

11 

11 

39-4089 

of the ])’s S 

• ■ 

6798 

4 

52 

52-0296 

do. 

• • 

6793 

7 

13 

17-7440 


Sidereal 
Tropical re\ 

Sidereal 

• ^ 
Diurnal mut, of the ]) to the equinox 13 

Do. of tlie D’s perigee ,, •. 0 

Do. of the )) *s a .. . • 0 

The motion of the ]) to the fixed ^ 
stars being represented by unity, ^ 
that of her perigee is .. 

And that of her node 


10 

6 

3 


• * 


J 


• • 


3r)-027S4.‘3910 
41-()G9«ir)195 
10-638603696 

O-(y0S4522G4448 

0-001021853526 


Sec. mot. of equinoctial points 


1 


23 


// 

45 


M. Laplace, System of the World. Edit. 4th. I’aris (Quarto, 


1813). 


Days. 

hi's. nnu. sec. 

Tropical year 

•. 

365 

48 51-6096 

Sidereal do. 

• . 

365 

6 9 11-5344 

Sidereal rev, of the ]) .. 

.. 

27 

7 43 11*50107 

Do. T) ’s perigee .. . 

. 

3-232 

13 48 53*0496 

Do, 


6793 

9 22 43*9840 

Synodic rev. of the ]) .. 


29 

12 44 2-79914 

Sec. motion of ccpiinoctial points 

« . 

1 23 30 

M. D£r.AMna£» Astronomy (Theoretical and Practical), 

, ,, 3 vols.. Quarto, 1814. 




V ‘ 



Ills, sniii. sc*c. 

Tropical year ,, ,. 

• • 

365 

5 48 50* 

Sidereal do. 

• • 

365 

G 9 11*5344 

Tropical rev. ]) 

.. 

27 

7 43 4-7183 

Sidereal do. 

.. 

27 

7 43 11-8459 

Anomalistic do. .. 

•. 

27 

13 IS 35* 

Synodic do. .. 

• • 

29 

12 44 2*8498 

Rev. of the )) to her £3 

• • 

27 

5 5 3(;* 

Rev. of the )) *s perigee 

• • 

3231 

8 34 57* 

See. motion of equinoctial points 


1° 23' 30" 

Vol.57- No.27r>. March 1821. 

Y 

M. Riot. 
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IM. Biot. A?trononiv (Physical and Elcinentarv), 

2d Edit. 

3 vols. Oct. 1811. 






Days. 

hrs. 

min. 

sec. 

Tropical year .. ,, 

3f)'5 

.5 

48 

51-6 

Sidereal do. ^ • 

365 

6 

9 

11-5776 

Sidereal rev. . 

27 

7 

43 

11-5104 

Anomalistic do. .. 

27 

13 

18 

37-44 

Synodic do. .. ,, ., 

29 

12 

44 

2-8032 

Tropical rev. D \s perigee 

3231 

11 

24 

8-64 

Siderq^; do. .. 

3232 

13 

56 

12-48 

Sec. mot. of equinoctial points . 

V 

1 

23 

// 

30 


Burckhardt. Lunar Tables, 

Quarto. 

Paris, 1812. 

/4i . 

Sec. mot. in long, in lOC^Julian years 10 

0 

7 

52 

.53-5'| 

Do. of the 5's anomaly 

6 

18 

49 

5-3 y 

Do. of the ]) 's y 

4 

14 

10 

120j 


Mr. Vince \u tlic 2tl edit, of his Complete System of Astro¬ 
nomy, 3 votsji^quarto. 1814, has adopted the solur and lunar 
motions as given hy M. de la Landc, in the 3d edition of his 
Astronomy, as before stated, winch have also been copied into 
several of our modern astronomical works and Encycio))aedias. 
In Taylor’s Sexagesimal Tables, and in Hutton's Math, and 
Phil. Dictionary, the tropical year is stated at 365 days 5 l)ours 
43 min. 45 sec. Bonnycastle's Astronomy states it at half a se¬ 
cond more. Barlow (Phil. Dictionary); Edinburgh and Imperial 
Encyclopaedias; Lalande {y1stro7wmie); Laplace {Systente du 
Monde^ 1st edit.); Squire (Grammar of Astronomy); Vince 
(Astronomy); Woodhouse (Astro.); Whiting (Astronomy now 
publishing); and Dr. Young in his Treatise on Philosophy, in 
2 vols. quarto, state the mean length of the solar year at 365 
days 5 hours 4S min. 48 see. Dr. O. G. Gregory (Astro.) states 
it at one second more. Mr. Burckhardt, 365 days 5 hours 48 
min. 40*732 *^cconds, Laplace {Systemcdti Monde, 4th edit.) ; 
Delaml)re (Solar Tables) ; Biot (Astronomy) state the solar year 


* From which 1 have deduced the following periods: 


Trop. rtv. of the }) 

Sid. do. 

Anomalistic do. 

Synodic do. 

Rev. of the to her gj 
Trop. rev, of the >’s perigee 
Sidereal do. 

Trop. rev. of the Ji's gj 
Sidereal do, , , 


Days. hrs. xnln. see. 

27 7 43 4*7053<) 

27 7 43 11 •53824 

27 13 18 33*35681 
2') 12 44 2-84517 

27 5 5 35 71380 

3231 10 55 57-02423 

.3232 13 30 .33-93(i0l 
6708 6 21 26-4000 

6703 8 .')r> 46-78841 

* t II 

I 23 35 


See. mot. equinoctial points being taken at 


at 
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nt 365 days 5 hours 48 min. 51*6 seconds. M. Dclambrc in 
his Astronomy has finally fixed it at 365 days 5 hours 48 min. 
50 sec. being nearly the same result as that obtained by M. 
Burckhardt. The tropical year of 365 days 5 hours 48 min. 48 
sec. appears from the latter statements to be r||her too little; 
but as the solar year is decreasing, it is evident^ the best to be 
adopted in the reformation of the calendar —Fide my remarks 
on the proposal for establishing a more correct account of civil 
time, in Phil. Mag. vol. 55. p. 350. The true solar year at the 
commencement of the present century appears to be ^ 

Days. brs. min. 

365 5 48 

Sid. year (%5/. du Monde^ ed. 4th) 365 6 i) 

Synodic period 5 (do.) .. ,20 12 44 

nearly). 

From which I have calculated the following particulars (and 
which I trust are as correct as any at present published). 

Circles. S. ^ ^ 

Sec. mot. of the © to the equinox 100 0 0-^45 51*598.> 
Do. of the O’s perigee .. , 0 0 1 43 18*0900 

Do. of the 0"s anomaly .. , 1)9 11 29 2 33*5085 

Do. of the equinoctial points , 0 0 1 23 86*5872 

Sid. and sec. motion Q •• . 99 11 29 22 15*0112 


sec. 

50 

11 5344 =*^. 
2*8 (very 


Do. 

. D .. 

1336 

10 

(i 29 44-7884 

See. mot. of the 

J) to the equinox 

1336 

10 

7 53 21-3756 

Sec. mot. of the 

)) a' O .. 

1236 

10 

7 7 29-7771 

Do. 

]) \s perigee 

11 

3 

19 2 51-9599 

Do. 

))’s anomaly 

1325 

6 

18 50 29-4157 

Do. • 

D a 


4 

14 9 51-1904 

Do. 

)) to her 83 

1312 

2 

22 3 12-5660 

Do. ^ >. 

O to the j) 83 

105 

4 

14 55 42-7889 


• • 


.. 


• • 


Trop. r • . of the ]) 

Sid. rev. of the D 
Anom. rev. of the )) 

Synodic rev. of the ]) 

w 

Rev. of the )), to her 
Rev. of the O to the ))’s S 
Trop. rev. of the 5’s ^Jcrigcc 
Sid. rev. of the J) ’s perigee 
Trop. rev. of the J>’s 8 
Sid. rev. of the J) ’s Si 


• • 


One synodic rev. ]) contains 


DiiV-s- Ill's, niln. sec. 

27 7 43 4-666725 
27 7 -1-3 11-.501745 
27 13 IS 33-239S2S 
29 12 44 2-8()0()00 
27 5 35-703570 

316 14 52 36-7()0457 

3231 11 14 45-1330IS 

3232 13 4S 53 019600 
679S 6 50 41-81420S 
6793 9 22 45-984000 

29 12 44 2 S 


Days. Ill's, niiii. see. 

* N. li. The aiiumalistio ycai cntilaius .jUr* <> J.‘5 .5'/ 


Y 2 


.Motion 




Of ihe Division of I he Circle into 


U 


(Mi*clc. S. o / 

Motion of the J anoni. in 1 , ^ 0-8491040724 

this period • • • * J 

Do. o\anom. .. 0 0 29 19-25S7471028 

Do. Otogie ])'3 8 0 1 0 40 13-87214G5G40 

Hence a Chaldean period of 223 lunations 


Days, lir.s, min. sec. 

contains .. .. .. 0385 7 42 24*4 

Ninetoen rev, of the © a' ])'s 8 = 6585 18 39 &8"4 


Circles. S. ^ 

Motion of the ]) "s anom. 238 11 27 10 9%3502 

Do. 0’s anom. 18 0 10 29 347006 

Dist. of the O o' D’s a 18 11 29 31 33-4887 

Whence the comp, of tbd^inotion of tlie © to the ))'s S3 in 
each Ciiaitlean period amounts to 28' 26"-5113, as I before 
stated. 


XXV. On the Division of the Circle into seventeen eqtial Parts, 


To nir. Ti/loch. 


Sir, — A rirnroiTs discovery latclj made in jmre mathematics, 
we owe to M. Gauss of Giittiiifjen, who has shown, contrary to 
tlie opinion that has prevailed from the most ancient times, that 
€-1 regular polygon of seventeen sides may be inscribed lira circle, 
without having recourse to any other principles than those ad¬ 
mitted in the plane geometry. As tlie author’s own solution of 
this problem is a part of a peculiar and very abstruse and recon¬ 
dite theory, the following eoniinunication, in which the problem 
is solved without any reference to^tliat theory, may not be un¬ 
acceptable. 

Let a “ — = 2l°~. If wc set about solving the proldcm 


n 


in the usual way, by seeking a value of cos- u, we sIuiU obtain 
an etpmtion of sixteen dimensions; becau.se, in this mode of pro¬ 
ceeding, the cosines of the several arcs, 2a, 3ai &c,, sixteen in 
nuiribcT, are not distinguished from one another, and aie all com- 
preheuded indiscriminately in the same result. The equation 
thus obtained, although of sixteen dimensions, is however only 
of the eighth order, every two arcs that togetlier make the 
whole circumference having the same cosine, viz. cos a=cos 16a, 
cos 2a = 13r/, cos 3a = cos 14a, &c. 

Supposing n t(» denote any whole number, let (p= 4na j then, 

•1^5 + X 17a = X 300'. (1) 


whcK- 




seventeen equal Parts. 



wherefore wc have this equation, viz. 

Cos 4<p = cos (2) 

Now, Cos 2^ = 2 cos *(}) — 1 

Cos 4$ = 2 (2 cos* 4 * — 1)* — 1 

Cos 4 s= 2 (2 cos —l)*--l: 




wherefore, if we put x ~ cos 4(p = cos --, and y = cos 4 , we 
get these equations, viz. 

y = 8x4 - 8x* + I / 

In these equations it is easy to prove that x = cos 4 = cos 
4710, can never be equal to y = cos^ = cos ?ia: and since the 


cosines of all the multiples of a are only eight in number, it fol¬ 
lows that there can be no more than four dilFerent values of x, 
and four corresponding values of y, that satisfy the equations. 

In order to illustrate this, let all the values of 4 and ■j, that 

have different cosines, be written in two lines, viz. 

4 ; 4a, 8 c, 12fl, 16a, 20a, 24a, 28a, 32a, 

5a a 3a la Ga 2a, 

; a, 2a, 3a, 4a, 5a, Ga, 7o, 80 , 


the arcs placed below in the first line have the same cosines with 
those above, being found by taking tlie difference between 17 a, 
or 34a. Now, if we compare the cosines of the corresponding 
arcs in the two lines, it will readily appear that we shall have all 
the different values of x and y, by making 4 equal to one or 
other of the four arcs, 

4a, 8 c, 12a, 24a: 
for when we make 4 equal to 

16a, 20a, 28a, 32a, 

we obtain the same values of x and y as before. 

What has been said relates to the values of 4 in multiples of 
the arc a; values which are exclusively dctcrinincd by means of 
the two equations, 

Cos 44 = cos ~ 

‘ 4 


Sin 44 =; ~ sin 

both deduced from equation (1). But if i = 24”, and 
4 = 4ni, then 


44 — y = M X 360”, 


whence 
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whence we get 

Coa 4p = cos-^- 
Sin = iin —. 

In order to find how many dilTerent solutions of the equations 
(3) are derived from the multiples of l>, let all the values of and 

j that have different cosines be written in two lines^ viz. 

f ; 4b, Sb, m, m, 20i, 24b, 2Sb, 

lb, 3b, b, bb, 6b, 2b, 

^ : b, 2b, 3b, 4b, bb, 6b, lb. 

From this it is evident that in four instances, viz. when ^ = 

4b, f z= Sb, = 16b, and||= 2Sb; cos f and cos , that is, 

X, and y, are unequal: hut these four instances give no more 
than two values of x and two corresponding values of y in the 
equations (3). In the other three instances, viz. when (p=l2b, 

^ =s 20^, and f = 24b j it appears that cos <p = cos or jc = y; 

and in these cases the two equations (3) coincide in one, viz. 

X = Sx-*— 8 x* + 1, 

that is — 8 x* — x + 1=0, 

or, which is the same, 

(4x*+ 2x — I) (2x + 1) (x — 1) = 0. 

Now, in the criuation 4x* + 2x — 1 = 0, the values of x are 
X sa cos 12& = cos 3b, and x = cos 24b = cos 6/'; and these 
determine the points of tb? quindecagoti that coincide nith the 
pentagon. In the factor 2x + 1 = 0, x = cos 20b — cos 5b ; and 
this gives the points of the quindecagon coinciding with the 
cciuilateral triangle. The remaining factor x >- 1 = 0, corre¬ 
sponds to the cases when ip and — arc either both zero, or both 
multiples of 360". 

On the whole, setting aside the particular case when x—y, 
the complete solution of the equations (3) will give six different 
values of X and as many corresponding values of y. Of these 
twelve values, two of x and two of y determine those eight 
points of the quindecagon that coincide neither with the penta¬ 
gon nor the erpiiiateral triangle ; and the remaining values of x 
and y determine all the points of the polygon of seventeen sides. 

In order to solve the equations (3), let x = y — 
then, by substitution. 


w—// 
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into seventeen equal Parts, 

m—n = _ 2 (m + «)® + 4 

m+n = _ 2(m—n)* -f 4 ; 

and, by adding and subtracting these, 

= «*•♦+ 6m* 71* + 71* — 16m* — lOrt* + 32 

—2n — n + mn^ — ^mn. 

From the second of these equations we get, 

7i* = 8 —~— m*, 

«•♦ = 64 + - -- + 4m — 16m* + ; 

m* m 

and these values being substituted in the hrst equation, we shiill 
obtain after reducing, ^ 

— 8 m+ + 4m* + 87 ^ — ! = 0. 

Divide all the terms of this etjuation by m*, then 

7«*-^ — 8m + -~ + 4 = 0; 

m-» m * 

and if wc now put z = m— and substitute, we shall obtain, 

z* — 5z + 4 = 0, 

or, (z — 1) (z* + z — 4) = 0. 

From the factor z — 1 = 0, we get z = 1, and hcncc 

771 -^ = 1 

m 

7z* = 8- ^ -m* 

m 


+ n . 

^•=-4-7y = —• 

These formultc determine tsvo values of each of the quantities 
771 , 71 , X, y ; atul the values of x and y so obtained, are the co¬ 
sines which, as has been shown above, belong to the quindeca- 
gon. 

For the polygon of seventeen sides, we have 

z* + z — 4 = 0 




m - =2 

m 

n* = 8 — -— 

m 

fH + n m—n 

X = -r-> y = -T- 


Now, if we put p = — p' = - 4 "^ > values 
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of z in the foregoing quadratic eciuatiou, will be 2p and 2p ': 
and hence 



m —^- = ; 

m ^ ^ 

from which wc derive four values of m, viz, 

»» = p + v'p* + 1 

. m'^p - Vp' + 1 = — 


to"= P'+ v'p'* 4- I 

v'?qrr= - 

And, by substituting thet^ values in the formula for wc get 
four corresponding values of w, viz. 


w = v'S + 2m'— 


n' = v' y + 2m — m'* 
n" = ^8 + 2m'''- m"* 


7i"'= v'8 + 2m"— 

And finally, from the values of m and rz now found, we deduce 
all the values of x and y, or the eight cosines that determine the 
points of a polygon of seventeen sides inscribed in a circle, viz. 


ni + B 

»j.' + tf 

m" + n" 
~4“» 

4 ^ 


m—n 

“T"» 

4 

ti/' — n'' 

4 


The numerical values of all the cosines sought are thus found; 
but the investigation does not determine to which arc any nu¬ 
merical value belongs. This must be made out by means of the 
relative magnitude of the quantities; the largest number an¬ 
swering to the greatest cosine. One thing only we learn from 
the analysis, which is, that every two corresponding numbers, or 
two found by adding and subtracting the same values of m and n, 
belong to two arcs, one of which is quadruple of the other. 

A. B. 
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XXVI. SMfie Account of a Method which may he applied to the 
same Purposes as Sir Isaac Newton's Method o/' Fluxions. 
By Mr. Thomas Tbedgold. 

Letter I. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 


•V 


SiR^ ~ X ou are well aware that there are not many mathema¬ 
ticians who are perfectly satisfieU with the manner of establishing 
the first principles of the fiuxional calculus; and the l^^cal basis 
of the differential calculus is still more objectionable. Perhaps 
the method^ which I intend partly to expimn in this letter, will 
be thought less objectionable in its principles, and that these 
principles being more obvious it be applied with greater cer¬ 
tainty, and be more capable of impWvemcnt. I submit it how¬ 
ever, with diffidence, to the opinions of those who have more ex¬ 
tended knowledge, and a greater share of experience. 

My method will be best explained by showing examples of its 
application, which with your permission I will lay before your 
readers, successively at such times as may be most convenient to 
myself; applying it in the first instance to the quadrature of curves. 

Let X be the abscissa, and y the corresponding ordinate of a 
curve, and let the relation of J? to y be expressed by the equation 

ary = ox". Also, suppose the abscissa to be divided into m equal 
parts, and an ordinate to be drawn at each point of division. It 
is obvious that the distance between the points of division will be 

equal to and the abscissas, and their corrcspdhding'OCdinates, 

may be expressed as under, for each point of division. 


/vbscissas — 

m 


O r 


Ax 



— 1 _ 

m * 

m ' 

m 


rttx 

m 


Ordinates 


ax 


n 




Now, if the arithmetical mean between two adjoining ordi¬ 
nates be multiplied by the distance between them, and this di- 
statjce be very small, the product will not sensibly differ from 
the true urea the curvilinear space, of which the two sides are 
bounded by the two ordinates. Therefore, the area of the curvi¬ 
linear space, which is Ijouuded by the ordinate y, abscissa r, and 
the curve, may be expressed by the series; 


. U’'4-2".r''W . 

-+ —--- 


;n 


Pt 


(m —r'x -l-it”.!.'’') 
o , 


2 w 


S/n 


'•+» 


+ 




-r *. 




n+ 1 


l’‘+2"-p3?+4'*+ . 


Or, ax X 


m 


n-r ) 
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But it will be sliowii in my next letter that m may be taken 
of such a magnitude that the sum of the series + 2” + 


4 ”+ ••■■|m”will not sensibly differ from—; and at 


n+l 


w+l 


the same time the distance — will be so inconceivably small that 


ax 


n +1 




will express the true area of the curve. 


If the01rdinate y be expressed by ax^ + then 

flx” ^ * 

= the area. 

n + \ ■“ 

It would be easy to multiply examples, which would afford a 
happy illustration of many of^lie methods of obtaining fluents; 
as it is easy to perceive that the i of the method of fluxions is 

equivalent to in this method. It will also be observed that 

if the series does not begin from zero a correction will be neces¬ 
sary, and may be made in the same maimer as in fluxions. 

In the preceding illustration the ordinates are supposed to be 
perpendicular to the abscissas; should they be inclined at any 

• H h I 

angle c, the area would be expressed bv . 

What has been shown res])ccting the quadrature of curves is 
equally applicable to other objects of calculation, such as the 
contents of solids, nicchanical effects, and inquiries of a like na¬ 
ture, In this letter I shall only offer another example, whicli is 
to find the length of a curve. 

Ijet the absbissa be divided into ??i parts, and to each point of 
division let an ordiiiat; be drawn perpendicular to the abscissa. 
Then, if the square of the difference between two ordinates, at 

the distance —apart, be added to.lhe square of — the sum will 
?/» * ?« 

be equal to the square of tlie small portion of the curve inter¬ 
cepted between those ordinates. 

Hence, ify = x \ the length z of the curve may be exhibited 
as follows: ■'» 


:<n. J 


m m 


n ,j 

wr X — ‘.r’* 


772 


2 k 


The progression will generally become more complicated when 

the 


*1 
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the equation of the curve is so; it is not however my object to 
show how such progressions may be sinnined ; but to direct the 
attention of those who have more leisure to the subject. 

There yet remain several illustrations of the application of 
similar principles to problems which arc usually done by the me¬ 
thod of fluxions; which will form the subjects of future commu¬ 
nications. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

No. 2, Grove Terrace, Llsson Grove, ThoMAS TrEDGOLD. 

Nevv iload, Feb. KJ, 1821. 

[For a Continuation sec p. 200.J 


XXVII. Tjinar Tables: being an Jlppendix to paf^es 244, 344, 
439, ofFoL IL—p. 17,81, 278,354, tfPhiL Magazine 1820. 

Table I. The moan Motion of the#4oon for 4S Cycles, con¬ 
taining a Period of 912 Years, 


im 

nmm 



1 jMeaii 

iVn 0 

11 

1 ltu\uluiioii 

Lumj 

rVvaisI 




.Motion 

of 

Motioij 

of 


of 

and 1 

■3SE 




the 

Nofb*. 

Mio 

Apn^op. 

the 

Noflf». 

Month*:. 1 

C. 

1 Y. 

0 . 

11. 
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Table III. The Mean Motion ofthe Sun and Moon for xix Lunations. 
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Table V. showing the Progression of Solar and Lunar Eclipses for xix Years*. 
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43-48 

43-49 

43-49 

43*50 

43-51 

43*51 

43*51 

43-52 
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TABLE continued. 


Signs 

0 and VI. 


H. A. 


DifT. 



Sec. 

Vaj. 


// 

0*53 

0*53 

054 

0-54 

0*54 

0-55 



1 37 2-7 
I 37 40-57 
1 38 18*45 
1 38 56-35 
I 39 34*26 
1 40 12*18 


1 44 38*06 
1 45 16-11 
1 45 54*17 
1 46 32*24 
1 47 lO'i 
1 47 48*44 


I 48 26*55 
1 49 4*69' 
1 49 42*84! 
1 60 21*01 
I 50 59*19 
1 51 37*39 


Signs 

V. and XI. 


Signs 

I. and VII. 


Diff. 


40*97 

41*00 

41*01 

41*03 

4105 

41*07 

41*09 

41*11 

41*13 


Sec. 

Var. 


1 * » is 

3 27 9-54 
3 27 50*51 
3 28 31*51 
3 29 12-52 
3 29 53*55 
3 30 34-60 

3 31 15*67 
3 3! 56*76 
3 32 37-87 
3 33 19*00 
3 34 0*15 
3 34 41*32 



0-61 

0*61 

0-62 

0 ' 6‘2 

0*62 

0*62 


3 47 47*27 
3 48 28*83; 
3 49 10*40 
3 49 52 00 
3 50 33*62 
3 51 15*25 


4 

41*34 

41*37 

41*38 

41-41 

41*43 

41*44 

41-46 

41*48 

41*51 

41*52 

41*54 

41*56 

41*57 

41*60 

41*62 

41*63 


0*73 

0-72 

0*72 

0-72 

0-72 

0-72 


0*72 

0-72 

0*72 

071 

0*71 

0*71 


0-71 

0*71 

071 

0*70 

070 

070 

0*70 

0*70 

0*70 

0*69 

0*69 

0*69 

0-69 

0*69 

0*69 

0*68 

0*68 


Signs 

IV. and X. 


Signs 

II, and VIII. 


R. A. Uiff. 


See. 

Var. 


** s n 

5 34 34*77 
5 35 18-29 
5 36 1-82 
5 36 45*35 
5 37 28-89 
5 38 12*43 

5 38 55*98 
5 39 39*53 
5 40 23*08 
5 41 6*64 
5 41 50*20 
5 42 33-77 


5 43 17-34 
5 44 0-91 
5 44 44*48 
5 45 28*06 
5 46 11-64 
5 46 55*22 



5 52 0-36 
5 52 43*96 
5 53 27*56 
5 54 11*16 
5 54 54*76 
5 55 38*37 



Signs 

III. and IX. 


3 


Long. 


Si 

43*52 
43*53 
43*53 
43*54 
43*54 

43*55 

43*55 
43*55 
43*56 
43*56 

43*57 

43*57 

4357 All A 

43-57 0. 0 
43-58 ° “ 

43-58 ° JS 
43-58 

43*59 

43*58 

43*59 

43*59 

43*60 

43-59 
» 

43-60 

43-60 
43-60 

43-60 
43-60 
43-61 

43-60 

43-61 
43-60 
43-61 
43-60 
43-61 








N. B. If the O’s longitude is between 0 and III. signs, the Table gives 
tile R. A. If between III. and VI. signs, subtract the R. A. as given by 
the Table from 12 hours, the remainder is the R. A. If between VI. and JX’. 
signs, add 12 I^s to the R. A. But if between IX. and XII. signs, 
subtract-the resOT given by the Table from 24 hours, and thr remainder 
is the R. A. 

The secular equation of the O's R. A. is additive if subsequent to 1 SOI, 
otherwise it is to be subtracted from the R. A. as given by the TabU 
according with the above directions. 
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XXIX. On Sounds inaudille ly certain Ears. By William 

Hi’DE Wollaston, M.D. P.R.S.* 

It is not my intention to occupy the time of this Society with 
the consideration of that mere general dullness to the impression 
of all kinds of sound which constitutes ordinary deafness, but to 
request its attention to certain peculiarities that I have observed 
with respect to partial insensibility in different states of the ear, 
and in different individuals; for 1 have found that an ear, which 
would be considered as perfect with regard to the generality of 
sounds, may, at the same time, be completely insensible to such 
as are at one or the other extremity of the scale of musical notes, 
the hearing or not hearing of which seems to depend wholly on 
the pitch or frequency of vibration constituting the note, and not 
upon the intensity or loudness of the noise. 

Indeed, although persons labouring under common deafness 
have an imperfect perception of all sounds, the degree of indi¬ 
stinctness of different sounds is commonly not the same ; for it 
will be found upon examination, that* they usually hear sharp 
sounds much better than low ones; they distinguish the voices of 
women and .children better than the deeper tones in which men 
commonly speak; and it may be remarked, that the generality 
of persons accustomed to speak to those who are deaf, seem 
practically aware, of this difference, and, even without reflecting 
upon the motives which guide them, acquire a habit of speaking 
to deaf persons in a shriller tone of voice, as a method by which 
they succeed in making them hear more effectually than by 
merely speaking louder. 

In elucidation of this state of hearing, which casually occurs 
as a malady, I have observed, that other ears may for a time be 
reduced to the same condition of insensibility to low sounds. I 
was originally led to this observation, in endeavouring to investi¬ 
gate the cause of deafness in a friend, by trial of different modes 
m closing, or otherwise lessening the sensibility of my own ears. 
I remarked that, when the mouth and nose are shut, the tym¬ 
panum may be so exhausted by forcible attempt to take breath 
by expansion of the chest, that the pressure of the external air is 
strongly felt upon the meinbrana tympani, and that, in this state 
of tension from external pressure, the ear becomes insensible to 
grave tones, without lo.sing in any degree the perception of 
sharper sounds. 

The state to which the ear is th is reduced by exhaustion, may 
even be preserved for a certain time without the ^mitinued effort 
of inspiration, and without even stopping tlie Upath, since by 

• From the Transactions of the Uoyal Society for 1820, Part 11. 
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sudden ccssatiot! of the effort, the internal passage to the ear be¬ 
comes closed by the flexibility of the Eustachian tube, which acts 
as a valve, and prevents the return of air into the tym))anuni. 
As the defect thus occasioned is voluntary, so also is the remedy; 
for the unpleasant sensation of pressure on the drum, and the 
partial deafness which accompanies it, may at any instant be re¬ 
moved by the act of swallowing, which opens the tube, and, by 
allowing the air to enter, restores the equilibrium of pressure ne¬ 
cessary to the due performance of the functions of the ear. 

In my endeavours to ascertain the extent to which this' kind 
of deafness may be carried, some doubt has arisen, from the dif¬ 
ficulty of finding sounds sufiicicntly pure for the purpose. The 
sounds of stringed instruments are in this respect defective ; for 
unless the notes produced are free from any intermixture of their 
sharper chords, some degree of deception is very liable to occur 
in the estimate of the lowest note really heard. 1 can, neverthe¬ 
less, with considerable confidence, say, that my own ears may be 
rendered insensible to all sounds below F marked by the base 
cliff. l?ut as I have been in the habit of making the experiment 
frequently, it is probable that other persons who may be inclined 
to repeat it, will hot with equal facility effect so high a degree 
of exhaustion as I have done. To a moderate extent the ex¬ 
periment is not difficult, and well worth making. The effect is 
singularly striking, and may aptly be compared to the mechanical 
separation of larger and smaller bodies by a sieve. If I strike 
the table before me with the end of my finger, the whide board 
sounds with a deep dull note. If I strike it with my nail, there 
is also at the same tjine a sliarp sound produceti by quicker vi¬ 
brations of parts around the point of contact. When the ear is 
exhausted it hears only the latter sound, without perceiving in 
any degree the deeper note of the whole table. In the same 
manner, in listening to the sound of a carriage, the deeper rum¬ 
bling noise of the body is no longer heard by an exhausted ear; 
but the rattle of a chain or loose screw remains at least as audible 
as before exhaustion. 

Although 1 cannot propose such an experiment as a means of 
improving the effect of good music, yet, as a source of amuse¬ 
ment even from a defective performance, I have occasionally 
tried it at a concert with singular effect; since none of the 
sharper sounds are lost, but by the suppression of a great mass 
of louder sounds, the shriller ones are so much the more distinctly 
perceived, even to the rattling of the keys of a bad instrument, 
or scraping gf catgut unskilfully touched. 

Those wh^^ttenipt exhaustion of the ear for the first (ime, 
rarely have any difficulty in making themselves sensible of ex¬ 
ternal pressure on the tympanum; but it is not easy at first to 

relax 
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relax the effort of inspiration with sufficient suddenness to close 
the Eustachian tube, and thus maintain tlie exhaustion ; neither 
is it very easy to refrain long together from swallowing the saliva, 
which instantly puts an end to the experiment. 

I may here remark, that this state of excessive tension of the 
tympanum is sometimes produced by sudden increase of exter¬ 
nal pressure, as well as by decrease of that within, as is often 
felt in the diving-bell as soon as it touches the water; the pres¬ 
sure of which upon the included air closes the Eustachian tube, 
and, in proportion to tlie descent, occasions a degree of tension 
on the tympanum, that becomes distressing to persons who 
have not learned to obviate this inconvenience. Those vv^to are 
accustomed to descend, probably acquire the art of opening the 
Eustachian tube by swallowing, or incipient yawning, as soon as 
the diving-bell touches the water. 

It seems highly probable that, in the state of artificial tension 
thus produced, a corresponding deafness to low tones is occa¬ 
sioned ; hut, as I never have been in that situation, I have not 
had an opportunity of ascertaining this point by direct experi¬ 
ment. 

In the natural healthy state of the human ear, there does not 
seem to be any strict limit to our power of discerning low sounds. 
In listening to those pulsatory vibrations of the air of which 
sounds consists, if they become less and less frequent, we may 
doubt at what point tones suited to produce any musical ef¬ 
fect terminate; yet all persons but those whose organs are pal¬ 
pably defective continue sensible of vibratory motion, until it 
becomes a mere tremor, which may be felt and even almost 
counted. 

On the contrary, if we turn our attention to the ^posite ex¬ 
tremity of the scale of audible souiids, and with a series of pipes 
exceeding eacli other in sharpness, if we examine the effects of 
them successively upon the ears of any considerable number of 
persons, we shall find (even within the range of those tones 
which are produced for their musical effects) a very distinct and 
striking difference between tlie powers of different individuals, 
whose organs of hearing arc in other respects perfect, and shall 
have reason to infer, that human hearing in general is more 
confined than has been supposed with regard to its perception of 
very acute sounds, and has probably, in every instance, some de¬ 
finite limit, at no great distance beyond the sounds ordinarily 
heard. 

It is now some years since I first had occasion to notice this 
species of partial deafness, which I at that timf^upposed to be 
peculiar to the individual in whom I observed it. While I was 
endeavouring to estimate the pitch of certain sharp soun da^l 

remarked 
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remarked in one of my friends a total insensibility to the sound 
of a small organ pipe, which, in respect to acuteness, was far 
within the limits of uiy own hearing, as well as of others of our 
acquaintance. By subsequent examination, we found that hU 
sense of hearing terminated at a note four octaves above the mid¬ 
dle £ of the piano-forte. This note he seemed to hear rather 
imperfectly, but he could not hear the F next above it, although 
his hearing is in other respects as perfect, and his perception of 
musical pitch as correct, as that of any ordinary ears. 

The casual observation of this peculiarity in the organ of 
hearing, soon brought to my recollection a similar incapacity in 
a near relation of iny own, whom 1 very well remember to have 
said, when I was a boy, that she never could hear the chirping 
that commonly occurs in hedges during a summer’s evening, 
which I believe to be that of the gryllus campeslris, 

1 have reason to think that a sister of the person last alluded 
to had the same peculiarity of hearing, although neither of them 
was in any degree deaf to common sounds. 

The next case which came to n)y knowledge was in some de« 
grcc more remarkable, in as much as the deafness in all proba¬ 
bility extended a note or two lower than in the first instance. 
This information is derived from two ladies of my acquaintance, 
who agree that their father could never hear the chirping of the 
common house sparrow. This is the lowest limit to acute hear¬ 
ing that I have met with, and I believe it to be extremely rare. 
Deafness even to the chirping of the house cricket, which is se¬ 
veral notes higher, is not common. Inability to hear the piercing 
squeak of the bat seems not very rare, as I have met with several 
instances of persons cot aware of such a sound. I’he chirping, 
which 1 suppose to be that of the gryllus campestris^ appears to 
be rather higher than that of the bat, and accordingly will ap¬ 
proach the limit of a greater number of ears ; for, as far as I am 
vet able to estimate,.human hearing in general extends but a few 
notes above this pitch. I cannot, however, measure these sounds 
with precision; for it is difficult to make a pipe to sound .such 
notes, and still more difficult to appreciate the degree of their 
acuteness. 

The chirping of the sparrow will vary somewhat in its pitch, 
but seems to be about four octaves above E in the middle of the 
piatto-forte. 

The note of the bat may be stated at a full octave higher than 
the sparrow, and 1 believe that some insects may reach as far as 
one octave more; for there are sounds decidedly higher than that 
of a small pipe one-fourth of an inch in length, which cannot be 
far from six octaves above the middle E. But since this pipe is 
at the limit of my own hearing, I cannot judge how much the 

note 
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note to which I allude might exceed it in acuteness, as iliy know, 
it'dge of the existence of this sound is derived wholly from some 
young friends who were present, and heard a chirping, when 1 
was not aware of any sound. I suppose it to have been the cry 
of some species of gryllus, and 1 imagine it to differ from the 
gryllus campesiriSf because 1 have often heard the cry of that 
insect perfectly. 

From the numerous instances in which 1 have now witnessed 
tlie limit to acuteness of hearing, and from the distinct succes¬ 
sion of steps that 1 might enumerate in the hearing of different 
friends, as the result of various trials that I have made among 
them, I am inclined to think, that at the limit of hearing, the 
interval of a single note between two sounds may be sudicient 
to render the higher note inaudible, although the lower note is 
heard distinctly. 

The suddenness of the transition from perfect hearing to total 
want of perception, occasions a degree of surprise, which renders 
an experiment on this subject with a scries of small pipes among 
several persons rather amusing. It is curious to observe Che 
change of feeling manifested by various individuals of the party, 
ill succession, as the sounds approach and pass the limits of their 
hearing. Those who enjoy a temporary triumph, are often com¬ 
pelled, in their turn, to acknowledge to how short a distance their 
little superiority extends. 

Though it has not yet occurred to me to observe a limit to the 
hearing of sharp sound in any person under twenty years of age, 
I am persuaded, by the account that I have received from others, 
that the youngest earn are liable to the same kind of insensibility. 
1 have conversed with more than one person who never heard 
the cricket or the bat; and it appears far more likely that such 
sounds were always beyrmd their powers of perception, than that 
they never had been uttered in their presence. 

The range of human hearing comprised betw’een the loweatnotes 
of the organ and the highest known cry of insects, includes more 
than nine octaves, the whole of which are distinctly perceptible 
by most ears, although the vibrations of a note at the higher ex- 
'treme are six or seven hundred fold more frequent than those 
which constitute the gravest audible sound. 

Since there is nothing in the constitution of the atmosphere to 
prevent the existence of vibrations incomparably more frequent 
than any of which we arc conscious, we may imagine that ani- 
piais like the gryllif whose powers appear to commence nearly 
where ours terminate, may have the faculty of hearing still sharper 
sounds, which at present we do not know to exist; and that there 
may be other insects hearing nothing in common with us, but 
endued with a powerof exciting, and a sense that pejceives.vikra- 
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tions of the same nature indeed as those which constitute our 
ordinary sounds^ but so remote^ that the animals who perceive 
them may be said to possess another sense, agreeing with our 
own solely in the medium by which it is excited, and possibly 
wholly unaffected by those slower vibrations of which we are 
sensible. 

I should be always most unwilling to occupy the time of this 
Society with idle speculations on mere possiliie modes of exist¬ 
ence, and should not have called its attention to this subject, 
had I not observed several curious facts which I thought might 
prove interesting, and may serve to justify some latitude of con¬ 
jecture beyond the strict evidence of our senses. 


XXX. On the Constitution of aqueous Ammonia. Andrew 

Ure, M.D. Professor of the Andersonian Institution^ ^c. 

In the article Ammonia of the Dictionary of Chemistry, lately 
published, after giving the valuable table of Sir H. Davy, 1 have 
said, Probably the quantity of ammonia stated in the above 
table is too high by about 1 per cent.” This remark was ha¬ 
zarded in consequence of some results which I obtained, in a 
tram of experiments which I instituted four years ago, with the 
view of constructing new tables of the aqueous solutions of the 
alkalies, earths, and most important neutral salts. 

The diiference between Mr. Dalton’s table of aqueous am¬ 
monia, adopted by Dr. Thomson in the last two editions of his 
System, and the tables of Sir H. Davy and my own, induced me 
lately to-peiibrm the following experiments, the results of which 
will, I hope, prove acceptable to practical chemists. 

I impregnated distilled water with pure ammoniaeal gas, till 
its specific gravity at 60** was found to be exactly 0'900, 500 
grains of this, mixed«with 500 grains of distilled water, and 
agitated in a close phial, gave, after a proper interval to ensure 
intimate combination, a specific gravity at 00** F. of 0*94550 
While the mean sp. gr. of the components is .. .. 0*94737 
500 grains of this diluted water .of ammonia being combined 
with 500 grains of distilled water, formed a compound having a 
specific gravity of .. .. .. .. 0*97130 

While the mean sp. gr. of the components is .. .. 0*97297 

Hence we see that the remarkable expansivencss, which am¬ 
monia carries iato its first condensation with water, continues 
in the subsequent dilutions of its aqueous combinations. This 
curious property is not peculiar to pure ammonia, but belongs, 

I have found, to some of its salts. Thus sal ammoniac, by its 

union with water, causes an enlargement of the total volume of 
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the compound^ beyond the volume of the constituents of the so¬ 
lution. Or the specihu gravity of the saturated solution is less, 
than the mean sp. gr. of the salt and water. I know of no salts, 
w'ith which this phsenonienon occurs, except the ammoniacal. 

From the ahove experiments we may infer, that when Mr. 
Dalton affirmed that the progressive dilutions of water of am¬ 
monia are effected without changing the mean volume or den¬ 
sity of the compound, he had been led into the mistake, pro¬ 
bably by the imperfection of his instruments for taking specific 
gravity. 

In endeavouring to ascertain the quantity of real ammonia in 
the aqueous compounds, I took the most diluted of the above 
waters, to prevent the chance of any ammonia being exhaled 
daring the experiments. 

(1) . 100 grains of the ammoniacal water, sp. er. 0’9713, con¬ 
taining 25 grains of the strongest, required for neutralization, 
of dilute sulphuric acid, a quantity equivalent to 17'7 grains of 
distilled and thoroughly concentrated oil of vitriol. Hence wo 
have this proportion in the system of prime equivalents, 

6*125 ; 2*125 :; 17*7 : 6*14, which number multiplied by 4, 
gives 24*56, for the real ammonia, in 100 by weight of the 
strongest water. ^ 

After careful evaporation in aplatinacapsule,24*3grainsorsul¬ 
phate of ammonia were obtained. My former researches on the 
ammoniacal salts, published in 1817, showed that this desiccated 
salt retained one prime equivalent of water. Hence we say 

8*25 ; 2*125 ;: 24*3 : 6*2.5, which multiplied hy 4, gives 2.5 
for the grains of ammonia in 100 of the water at 0*900. 

(2) . 100 grains of the water of 0*9713 were saturated with 
a quantity of dilute muriatic acid, equivalent, by my table in the 
Dictionary, to 13*5 grains of chlorine; and yielded after cautious 
evaporation, in a platina capsule, 20*3 grains of dry sal ammo¬ 
niac. From the 8aturation*experiment, we have this propor- 
-tion: 

4*5 : 2*125 :: 13*5 : 6*375, which multiplied by 4, gives 25*5 
for the ammonia in 100 gr. of the water of 0*900. From the 
saline product we obtain this proportion : 

6*75 : 2*125 :; 20*3 : 6*39; and 6*39 X 4=25*56^ the am¬ 
monia in 100 of the water of 0*900. 

(3) . 100 grains of the same dilute ammonia, being saturated 
with nitric acid, yielded 28*7 grains of dry nitrate. But 1 have 
formerly shown that the desiccated nitrate retains a prime equi¬ 
valent of water. Hence 

10(«6*75-1.2*125-|-1*125): 2*125 :: 28*7: 6*1; and 6*1 x 
4 ss;24*4, a quantity somewhat less than the preceding results, as 

Vol, 57. No, 275 . ilfarcA 1821, Bb nuglrt 
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might be expected from the greater volatility and decomposalility 
of this salt; but still according sufficiently well with the above 
equivalent- (or atomic) constitution. 

The experiments with the sulphuric and muriatic acids were 
several times repeated, so that I have no doubt but we may 
safely estimate the real alkali in 100 grains of the water of am¬ 
monia of 0*900, to be not less than 25 grains. Sir H. Davy 
makes it 26, and Mr. Dalton 22*2. 

I am preparing a complete table for every density interme¬ 
diate between 0*900 and 1*000. Meanwhile the following rule 
for ^certaining the proportion of ammonia, will be found con¬ 
venient and tolerably correct. Subtract the number denoting 
the specific gravity of the aqueous ammonia, expressed in three 
integers, from 997, and divide the remainder by A', the quo¬ 
tient will be the per centage of ’ dtkali. 

Examples. Thus, the density is 945*5. What is the per 
centage of ammonia ? 

997—945*5 = 51*5} aud-'^--= 12*875 = the ammonia in 100 

grains of the water. 

The specific gravity is 971*3. The proportion of the consti¬ 
tuents is sought. 

997-971*3 = 25*7; and ^ = 6*425, for the ammonia j 

and of course 93*575, for the water present. Both these de¬ 
terminations are, I believe, very near the proportions as given by 
experiment. 

Since 7^ of water become, in water of ammonia of 0*900, 
100 by weight, and 111*11 by measure; it is evident, that 6*75 
in bulk of water, become 10 in bulk of that aqueous ammonia; 
for 6*75 : 10 :: 75 : 111*11. A slight typographical error re¬ 
quires to be correeted in the second column of the article Am¬ 
monia of the Dictionary. Correcting the first error, where 
6 is substituted for 9,” should be read, “ where 6 is substituted 
for 6*75.” 

If we reckon 25 to be the true per centage of alkali in the 
above water; and the weight of 100 cubic inches of the gas to 
be IS grains, then 75 grains of water combine with 138*88 cu- 

100 % 

bic inches of gas (=—or 1 grain of water combines 

with 1*852 cubic inches, equivalent to 467*63 grain measures; 
( = 1*852 x252*5). Thus 1 volume of water condenses 467*63 
volumes of gas, and becomes 1*48 in volume of aqueous ammo, 
nia of 0*900. And if these 1*48 volumes contain 467*63 of gas, 
1 volume of the water will contain 316 of gas. 


We 
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We thus see that the statement which Dr. Thomson gave in 
his 5th edition, and which is repeated in the 6th, is still wider 
of the truth than I liavc represented it in the Dictionary. He 
says. Water condenses 780 times its volume of the gas, and be¬ 
comes of specific gravity 0‘900. I allowed him inadvertently 
two-thirds of the quantity, or 520 volumes, which is too much. 
At the head of the 3d column, for “ 520 volumes, it should 
have been 443 volumes. It is also said, “ Sir II. Davy’s table 
differs very little from that of Mr. Dalton, the truth prol)ably 
lying between them.” Now, if we consider the enormous error 
of Dr.Thomson’s number 36 per cent., corresponding to his 780 
volumes ; Mr. Dalton’s number 22*2 is but an inconsiderable 
deviation from Sir H. Davy’s number 26, which is undoubtedly 
very near the truth. 

Glasgow, Feb. 20, 1821. 


Glasgow, March 21, 1821. 

SrNCE writing the preceding account, the prosecution of my 
new system of chemical analysis, announced in the introduction 
to the Dictionary, of which you have been pleased to give so 
kind a report, has led me to construct the following table of 
the aqueous combinations of ammonia. The experiments, on 
which it is founded, were conducted with every refinement of 
precision which I could think of. 

It will be observed that the initial quantity, 26*5, or the real 
ammonia in water of density O'OOO, is somewhat greater than 
that formerly deduced. This increase is owing to the prevention 
of e.xKalation of ammonia during the process of experimenting; 
a pretty dilute water being employed, and its exact neutralization 
with acid being rapidly accomplished. If, on the other hand, 
one hundred grains of water, whose density is 0*9455, be exposed 
during its neutralization, in a capsule fur a few minutes, half a 
grain of ammoniacal gas may escape, which will cause a defi¬ 
ciency of one per cent, in the estimate of alkali in water of 
0*900. The terms marked with the asterisk are experimental: 
the others are interpolated. The error in any of them cannot 
amount, I believe, to more than a small fraction of one per 
cent. 
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Table of the Quantity oj' Ammonia in 100 Parts, ly JVeightf 
(j its aqueous Combinations at successive Densities. 



Ammonia 
in 100. 

Water 
in 100. 

Sped fir 
Gravity by 
Expeiiment* 

Computed 
or mean 
Sp* Grav. 

Equivalent Primes 
of Water to 1 of 

Ammonia. 

% 

of 

^900 

27*940 

27*633 

72060 

72-367 

0-8914* 

0-8937* 

} 


27*038 

26*751 

72- 962 

73- 249 

0 8967* 

0-8983* 


27-4 to 72-6 J 1 to 5 

100 

26-500 


0-9000* 



95 

25*175 

74-825 

0-9045* 

0-90452 


90 

23-850 

76-150 


0-90909 

24 to ;6i 1 to6 

83 

22*525 

77-475 

0*9133 

091370 


80 

21*200 


09177* 

0*91838 

21-25 to 78-75 j 1 to 7 

75 

19-875 

80-125 

0 9227 

0-92308 


70 

18*550 

61 450 

0-9275* 

0-92780 

ig-l to 80'95 1 to 8 

65 

17-225 

82-775 


0 93264 

17-35 to 82 65 j 1109 

60 


84*100 

0-9363* 

0-93750 

15*9 to 84-1 j 1 to 10 

35 

14*575] 

85*425 

09410 

0 94241 

14 66 to 85-34J 1 to U 

50 

13 250 

86750 

0-9455* 

0-94737 

13-60 to 86-40J 1 to 12 

45 

11 -925 

88-075 

0*9510 

0-95238 

11-9 to 88-1J 1 to 14 

40 


89'4(X) 

09564* 

0*95744 

11-2 to 88 8; 1 to 15 

35 

9275 

90-725 

O.^J4 

096256 


30 

7-950 

92*050 


0*96774 

8-63 to91.-37} 1 to 20 

25 

6 625 

93*375 

09716 

097297 

7- to 93- 1 to 25 

20 



0*9768* 

097826 

6 to 94 1 to 30 

15 

3-975 

96-025 

0 9828 

0 98360 

4-5 to 95'5; lto40 

lO 

2*650 

97-350 

0-9887* 

0-9890 

3to97j lto60 

5 

1*325 

98*675 

09945 

099447 



Near the two extremities of the table, the experimental and 
computed specific gravities agree; the reciprocal affinity then 
balancing the peculiar cxpaiisiveness communicated by the am¬ 
monia, which becomes conspicuous in the intermediate propor¬ 
tions of water and gas. This fact is in unison with the general 
laws of chemical combination. 

The agreement between the experimental points given in Sir 
H. Pavy’s table, and the corresponding ones of the above, is 
very satisfactory, and must consequently inspire confidence in 
my results. 

Since 7^'5 grains of distilled water exist in 100 of water of 
ammonia, specific gravity 0'900, which occupy the volume of 
1*111} one part of water in bulk will be converted into almost 

exactly 
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exactly one and a half of such water of ammonia. 100 grains of 
this water contain 147*2 cubic inches of gas. Hence one grain 
of water holds condensed in such aqueous ammonia^ two cubic 
inches of the gas; or one volume of distilled vvater is united to 
505 volumes of gas. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that one volume of water when 
converted into aqueous muriatic acid, specific gravity 1*200; or 
into aqueous ammonia, specific gravity 0.900, expands in either 
case into a volume and a half. 

If from 998 we deduct the specific gravity of water of am¬ 
monia, expressed in three integers, the remainder, divided by 4, 
will give for a quotient the quantity of alkali contained in all such 
liquid ammonia as is used in medicine, or in chemical researches, 
viz. between specific gravities 0*936 and 0*980. 


XXXI. Right Ascension^ Declination, and Passage of the Me¬ 
ridian of Ceres ; and true apparent Right Ascension of Dr, 
Maskelyne’s 36 Stars for every Day in the Year 1821* 
By the Rev. J. Guooby. 

[Continued from p. 133.] 


Right Ascension, of Ceres, 


1821. 

Rt. Asc. 

Declin. 

Passage 
of the 
Meridian. 

May 

H. 

M. 

o 

/ 

H. 

M. 

1 

\G 

23 

14 

48 S. 

13 

49 

7 

i(i 

IS 

14 

51 

13 

15 

u 

IG 

13 

14 

54 

12 

56 

VJ 

IG 

7 

14 

57 

12 

23 

25 

15 

58 

15 

2 

11 

51 

June 1 

15 

52 

15 

11 s. 

11 

14 

7 

15 

46 

1.5 

2(1 

11 

40 

13 

15 

42 

15 

30 

10 

6 

19 

15 

38 

15 

42 

10 

42 

25 

15 

35 

15 

56 

9 

19 
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XXXII. Some Account of a Method which may he applied to the 
same Purposes as Sir Isaac Newton’s Method of Fluxions, 
By Mr. Thomas Treogold. 

Letter II. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sir, — In my first letter (see p. 177 of this Number) on this 
subject, I explained a method of exhibiting the areas and the 
lengths of curves by means of progressions. I intend to show 
how the same principle may be applied to other parts of the 
method of fluxions ; but, before 1 proceed further, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to show how such progressions may be summed: not that 
the problem has not been previously treated, but only because 1 
follow a method of my own, which, perhaps, has advantages not 
common to other methods. 

Assume a progression of the following form, and range the 
first differences of the adjoining terms below it: thus 

0 + a**-|- (a + ii)" + (a + 2J)"+ .,. .(a+ [m— l]d)"-l-‘(a + 7wd)". 

t”, (a + 2ii/‘--(a+d)“,. .(a+wzil)’*—(a4-[w—l]fi?)"’ 

Then, it is easily proved that the last terra of the progression 
is equal to the sum of all the differences. Also, if the second 
differences be taken, the last term of the first differences is equal 
to the sum of the second differences; and so of any other order 
of differences. 

For example: If n = 1, the differences will be «, d, d, d, &c. 
and if S be taken to represent the sum of these differences, 
S = a + 7nd. 

Also, if n = 2, then the differences will become 

o, 2od+d*, 2ad + 3d%.2ad+(2«i—1 )d*. 

and their sum S ~ (a+md)*. 

When a = 0 the progression becomes extremely simple, and 
under this form 1 intend to show its application. 

Prog.0+d’'H-(2d)" +(3d)"4-.([«?—l]d)”+ {mdf. 

DifP. d’‘,(2d)”-d",(3d)“-(2d",.(«id)"-([m-ljd)"* 

By means of this progression, any other which increases or 
decreases by the same law as the differences may be summed. 
This is effected by comparing the last term of the proposed one 
with the last difference of this progression: and if both be ex¬ 
pressed by the same pow'er or powers of m, with constant quan¬ 
tities; it only remains to determine the value of d, which is a 

constant 
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ain&tiitit quantity introduced in the above proj^resslon for the 
purpose of rendering it capable of being compared with progres¬ 
sions into which constant quantities enter. 

As an example 1 shall take the progression 

’TJ. x(l + (H-2") + (2"+3")+.(m-ir+m") 

which, I have shown in iny First Letter, will express the area of a 
curve of which the ordinate is ax" and the abscissa x. 


I’hc last term of this progression is 


ax 


« + 1 


*itm 



Ajjd to make the last difference of the assumed progression ebn- 
taiii the same powers of vi, when reduced, it must be 


Making 

/r n" I 1 '^+^ / n r I r n»+t\ 

————1] + m j—d xym — fw—1] we 


find d 


n f I 


- X But the sum of 


the 


progression will be (vid) = 


n+l /w”+ [w—I]” 


o 


/ w + I 


- rm-l] 


«+i) 


If the numerator and denominator of the latter part of this 
expression be expanded by means of the binomial theorem, we 
obtain the sum of the progression under tiie form 


jn + 1 
n*r I 



, — l4.rtM'—* —2 

I ^n.jt * ”- m - 

_ 

, “i, w—1 

I -^n •— m 

a 


a ■ . . ai -f’ ^VT, 

2 H 


n— 1 11—2 —U , „ 

— n--- 7H +^c, 

J 4 


It Will readily be seen that the sum of the progression can 

never be accurately represented by except when n = 1 j but 

it is evidently nearer to the true sum in proportion as the value 
of m is increased. 

Let AC be a straight line, and make AB, ab, a'l/, af'h'\ &c. 
each perpendicular to it; then, if AB, ai, a^b\ &c, represent 

n +1 

the successive differences between -j—j- and the true sum of the 

progression corresponding to certain increased values of m, and 
if a line be drawn through the points B, b, b\ &c. it will con¬ 
tinually approach the line AC, as a curve does to its asvmptote; 
Vol. 57. No. 275, March 1S21. C c * bttt 
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but so loncc as m is any iinafjiiiablc number these lines will not 
moot. It is therefore clear that we cannot express the area of 



sum of the progression being accurately given by the same ex¬ 
pression. Jiut it is obvious that in proportion as we increase the 
value of m, the progression approaches nearer to the true area of 


the space, because becomes less; and if we suppose this ap¬ 
proach to accuracy to be measured by a denexion of the line AC 
towards B the two lines must ultimately meet. And ns we 
(an always suppose the value of m to be such that they would 

meet; —j- must truly express the area. 

The truth of the result is a consequence of the causes of error 
neutralising one another, and which necessarily flows from the 
method of investigatioti. The result is essentially the same as is 
obtained by the method of fluxions ; indeed it is one of the most 
important of the rules of that celebrated method investigatoil l)y 
common processes. I much suspect that neither Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton nor Leibnitz ever understood the real nature of the method 
of fluxions ; if this suspicion be well founded (ami the obscure 
or erroneous reasoning of its authors renders such a suspicion 
justifiable), there will be little difficulty in accounting for Sir 
Isaac’s tardiness in publishing his discoveries. Under any other’ 
point of view his conduct appears inconsistent. 

I shall most likely be accused of presumption in making the 
preceding remarks; but I would rather believe that the method 
of fluxions was the result of rc[)catcd trials, than that its author 
was indifferent about the progress of science, or that he wished 
to reserve to himself, as a miser does his gold, that which was a 
thousand times more valuable to his fellow men. 

I am, sir, yours &c. 


No. 2, Glove Terrace, March 11, 1^21. 


Thomas Tkehgold. 
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XXXIII. On the Action of the Foltaic Pile upon the Magnelic 

Needle. By M. Boisgkraud Jiin. 

{Read in the Academy of Sciences^ dth Nov. IS20.) 

I WAS witnt'ss in the sitting of the 11th September last, to some 
experiments relative to the action of the pile on the magnetic 
neetlle, which were repeated by M.Arago, and of which M. CErsted 
is the inventor. Tliese newly observed phoenomena inspired me 
with a lively interest; I hastened to renew the experiments, and 
saw my attempt crowned with success. I did not stop at these 
first attempts; I made new trials, in which I obtained results 
wiiicji appeared to me interesting, and wliich may perhaps assist 
in explaining this sort of phaenomena. 1 shall confine myself to 
reporting those which I coneeive to be new, 

I made use of a Galvanic trough of twenty pairs of the old 
construction, and of little povver. The conducting wire was com- 
])ose(l of two wires of platiua of small diameter; they communi¬ 
cated with the poles of the pile, by means of brass wires of a dia¬ 
meter more considerable. I endeavoured to increase the effects 
of iny first pile, by uniting it to a second exactly the same, in 
such a manner as to form a battery. This arrangement of the 
apparatus gave me occasion to ascertain that the metallic arc 
which joined the extreme poles, was not the only one susceptible 
of making the needle deviate; the intermediary are, which united 
one of the piles to the other, produced the same effect, and ob¬ 
served the same laws. I was even able to approximate the ef¬ 
fects of the two arcs; and according as they tended, by their re¬ 
spective positions, to produce a deviation in the same or in an 
ojiposite direction, the effects were augmented or diminished. 

The nature of the conductors in these experiments appeared 
to me to have a great influence. Thus, a simple leaf of paper 
dipped in the licpiid of the troughs of the pile sufficed to diminish 
the effect considerably, when it was interposed between the con¬ 
ducting wires of my ajiparatus; a short piece of charcoal, partly 
dipped ill water, destroyed it entirely*. 

The following, is in this respect, a fact remarkable enough, 
Having placed tlic magnetic needle under the intermediary arc 
in such a manner that a strong deviation was produced when I 
made the two extreme poles communicate by a metallic arc, it 
was not so when I established the communication with my two 
hands: however, I experienced a shock rendered the more dis- 


* Some exporluient^ sh)''c made by M. Ampere, with an apparatus of 
small povver, proved that charcoal (especially if incandescent) does tiui 
entirely destroy the effects. Water charged with acid produces the same 
effect. 
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agreeable^ fMtn having a sliglit wound near that part of the finger 
which was plunged in one of the troughs of the pile. 

I endeavouredj at the desire of M. Poisson, but in vain, to ob¬ 
tain with my ap})aratus effects at a distance, by terminating my 
wires of plntina with very sharp points j contact was always ne¬ 
cessary to produce a sensible deviation. 

'Fhese facts have led me to conclude that the nullitv of actiort 

^ tr 

in a Voltaic column of fifty-eight pairs (whether horizontal or 
vertical) must be attributed Bt least as inueli to the imperfect 
conducting power of the wrappers of wet cloth, as to the small di¬ 
mension of the discs (that of about a six-franc piece). However, 
this pile gives a shock strong ertough. 

1 remarked that it is very easy, by means of a battery coni- 
posed of two piles, to esca!>Iish the conductiiig power of liquid or 
gaseous substances interposed in one of the arcs, by placing the 
needle at the proximity of the ocher arc. 

Hitherto I made use of a small compass needle suspended ho¬ 
rizontally from a vertical pivot f>f brass. 'I’o render the phseno- 
mena of inclination more scn-jible, I took a Ntccl wire of very 
small diameter, and magnetised it by a single touchIt was 
about two centimetres in length, and manifested different degrees 
of magnetism, brandling ncaily from its centre point. I sus¬ 
pended this small needle by a very fine silk thread, in such a 
manner that it was horizontal. 

By observing with attention all the circumstances which at¬ 
tended its deviations from the approach of the conducting wire 
of the pile, I j)erceived that every time the pole of the needle 
passed from one side to the other of this wire, though the latter 
was a little attracted on the passage of the needle, it did not 
prevent its movement; for the wire of suspension took an oscil¬ 
latory movement, which approached and receded from the needle 
of the conducting wire; and when it had suflicicntly receded, It 
took then a movement which could no longer affect that wire ; 
Lilt it avoided encountering the nearest face of the wire to take 
this new' position, and it weiit, on the contrarv,to the face of that 
side wliich it had passed, 

Tlie oscillations of the wire of suspension being modified by the 
action of a weight which serves to bring the needle to a point of 
equilibrium, from which another force would remove it j 1 thought 
of placing this small needle slightly coated by a greasy body; 
because then, the action of the weight being balanced, that of the 
conducting wire would have all its effect. The experiment suc¬ 
ceeded perfectly. 

I may observe in passing, that this small needle became sus- 

* The efTects are more marked, and more easily to be produced, with a 
wire magnetised to saturation by the method of double touch, 

coptible 
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ccptible of dccoinposiug water on the approach of two wires 
branching from the poies of the pile. This phsnomenoti, which 

1 believe was already known, is easily to he conceived, and is 
equally produced with needles eX steel not magnetised, of silver, 
of plntina, &c. 

Notwithstanding tire feeble magnetism of this small needle, 
when put out of the magnetic meridian it recovered it promptly 
enough. It presented the same phenomena of declination as 
the- needle to the pivot, and that without sensible oscillations. 
But I have further observed, that when the conducting wire was 
horizontal, and in the magnetic meridian of tire needle, the latter 
turned round its middle point, which remained fixed; which sup> 
poses a certain symmetry of effects, and appears to me to lead, 
besides, to the consequence, that, in that case, the existing forces 
decomposed, according to the plane of the surface of the water, are 
reduced to two equals, opposite to and equally removed from tiie 
middle point of the needle. 

It remains to me now to describe the movements of this 
needle according to the magnetic meridian. 1 have formed a 
table of them. For the sake of brevity, 1 designated the direc¬ 
tion of the conducting wire by always comineuciug at the ex¬ 
tremity of that wire by which' it approximates to the zinc pole 
of the pile. The indication of movements applies equally to the 
two poles of the needle, and they may, be indefinitely prolonged 
on the surface ofthe water*. The expressions of attraction or 
repulsion indicate that the needle approximates or recedes from 
the conducting wire. 

« 'Above the surface of the"! From east to west f—repulsion, 
’g water and directed j From west to east—attraction. 

Under the needle (in tlie\ From east to west—attraction. 

2 Si water) and directed j From west to east—repulsion* 

'O B To the east of the needleDoj^nwards—attraction. 

§ “ and directed J UpWards-^rrepulsion, 

" I To the west of the needle 1 m>wnwards—repulsion, 
and directed j Upwards—attraction. 

When the conducting wire is quite perpendicular to the meri¬ 
dian plane, the movemenf'jbf^the needle has constantly taken 
place according to the magnetic meridian:!;, whieh requires that 
the forces then existing, decomposed according to the plane of 
the surface of the water, should give a resulting direction cor¬ 
responding with the magnetic meridian. If moreover the mid- 

* The water was distilled, in order to le^en the decomposing action of 
the pile. f Theae directions are always given according to the needle 
of the compass. } In the contrary case the movement is involved witk 
that of the declination. 
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die point of the needle is in the vertical plane passinjf by the con¬ 
ducting wire, it remains in a state of repose. This cciuilibrium is 


fixed, every time that in tliis position the conducting wire ap¬ 
pears to exercise an attraction on the poles of the needle, and 
moveable, if it is directed in such a manner as to exercise a re¬ 


pulsion. This remarkable phxnoinpnon seems to prove that the 
conducting wire acts only the poles of the needle. 


The attractions and repulsions above mentioned, succeed in 


certain cases in a manner which merits observation. The needle 


of which 1 made use, was placed on the water in a glass stand, 
ill such a manner that, to observe what passed when the conduct¬ 
ing wire was under the needle, 1 plunged it in the water; and 
after having plunged it in the vrater, it came out to the right and 
left of the needle before toilching the edges of the glass. I then 
drew some parallels to the meridian by the two points where this 
wire issued from the wafer. I divided tlie surface of the water 


into threfe parts ; the one comprehended between the two wires, 
and which I called interior; the two others beyond them, or ex¬ 
terior. Thus placed as indicated in the preceding table, every 
time that there was attraction in the interior part, there was re¬ 
pulsion in the exterior parts, and vice versa. For then the needle, 
after Iniving been repulsed in onet^f tlie divisions of water, passed 
to that where it had attraction by a movement owing in part to 
a declination, and more or less slow according to the distance 
of the needle. Once drawn to the attractive iide, it takes nii 
accelerated movement, which continues till its middle comes op¬ 
posite to the conducting wire. I'hU middle point recedes slowly 
from the wire. I believe that the impossibility of toucliing it 
mav be ascribed to a capillary effect. 

It will be seen by these laiterexperimcnts,that there is no equi¬ 
librium for the needle subjected to the action of the conducting 
wire, except when its middle point is of all the points the nearest 
to the conductor. 


I believe that, according as the needle, after being repulsed in 
one of the divisions of vvatcri'ifnters tlie other by the north or by 
the south, it has a greater tendem^ towards one part of the con¬ 
ducting wire than the other; but this law does not always hold. 
Tills tendency of certain faces of the n^^edle, and of the conducting 
wire, to approximate, in preference to others which seem on the 
contrary to repel, appears to me to have great influence in these 
phaeiiomena. It seems to me also, that the results of forces which 
produce these movements may be regarded as situated in a plane 
])erpendicular to the direction of ^le conducting wire. 

1 attempted, lastly, a sort of experiment from which it is difli- 
cult to draw conclusions on account of their complexity. [The 
account of these experiments in our next.] 

XXXIV. Ao- 
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XXXIV, Notices respecting New Boohs, 

Narrative of the Operations and recent Discovenes within the' 
Pyramidsj Temples^ Tombs, and Excavations in E^ypt and 
Ifubia ; and of a Joumey to the Coast of the Retl Sea, in 
search of the ancient Berenice; and another to the Oasis of 
Jupiter Ammon, By G. Bklzoni, 4to, with a Volume of 
Plates. 

In our preceding volumes we took some notice of the discoveries 
of this enterprising traveller, who has done more in laving opeu^ 
the treasures of Egy])tian antiquities than all who have gone be¬ 
fore him. He has now laid before the public some account of 
his labours in a 4io voliunc of .500 pages, accompanied with a 
volume of plates, atlas folio. The work is from his own pen, 
but it needs no apology as to style; and as to matter, it is highly 
interesting, especially to the antiquarian. Our limits do not al¬ 
low us to give large extracts from books of travels ; but we shall 
give our readers some idea of tlie new matter which the author 
brings forward, by laying before them an account of what he 
himself considers as his principal discovery. 

On tlie IGth of October I817j I recommcpccd my excava¬ 
tions in the valley of Behan el Malock [the Tombs of the Kings], 
and pointed out the fortunate spot which has paid me for all tlie 
trouble 1 took in toy researches. I may call this a fortunate 
day, one of the best perhaps of my life ; I do not mean to say 
that fortune has made me rich, for 1 do not consider all rich men 
fortunate; but slie has given me that satisfaction, that extreme 
pleasure, which wealth cannot purchase; the pleasure of disco¬ 
vering what has been long sought in vain, and of presenting the 
world with a new and perfect monument of Egyptian antiquity, 
which can be recorded as superior to any otlier in point of gran¬ 
deur, stylo, and preservation, appearing as if just finished on the 
day we cnteied itj and what 1 found in it. will show its great 
sujieriority to all others. Not fiftt^^ yards from the last tombs 
I described, 1 caused the earth to'be opened at the foot of a 
steep hill, and under a torrent, whiclj, when it rains, pours a 
great quantity of water over the very spot I have caused to be 
dug. No one could imagine, that the ancient Egypti.nus would 
make the entrance into such an immense and siij)erb excavation 
just under a torrent of water; but I had strong reasons to sup¬ 
pose that there was a tomb in that place, from indications I had 
observed in my pursuit, Tho Fellahs who were accustomed to 
dig, were all of opinion that there was nothing in that spot, as 
the situation ol the tomb differed from that of any oilier. I 
continued the work, however, and the next day, the I7lh, in i\fi 

evening, 
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evening, vve perceived the part of the rock that was cut, and 
formed the entrance. On the 18th, early in the morning, the 
task was resumed, and about noon the workmen reached the en¬ 
trance, which was eighteen feet below the surface of the ground. 
'JThe appearance indicated that the tomb was of the first rate : 
iMit still I did not expect to find such a one as it really proved to 
be. The Fellahs advanced till they saw that it was probably a 
large tomb, when they protested they could go no further, the 
tomb was so much choked up with large stones, which they could 
not get out of the passage. 1 descended, examined the place, 
pointed out to them where they might dig, and in an hour there 
was room enough for me to enter, through a passage that the 
earth had left under the ceiling of the first corridor, which is 
thirty-six feet two inches long, and eight feet eight inches wide, 
and, when cleared of the ruins, six feet nine inches high. 1 per¬ 
ceived immediately by the painting on the ceiling, and by the 
hieroglyphics in lasso relievo^ which were to be seen where the 
earth did not reach, that this was the entrance into a large and 
magnificent tomb. At the end of this corridor 1 came to a stair¬ 
case twenty-three feet long, and of the same breadth as the cor¬ 
ridor. The door at the bottom is twelve feet high. From the 
foot of the staircase I entered another corridor, thirty-seven feet 
three inches long, and of the same width and height as the 
other, each side sculptured with hieroglyphics in lasso relievoy 
and painted. The ceiling is also finely painted, and in pretty good 
preservation. The more I saw, tbg more I was eager to see, 
such being t!>e nature of man ; but I was checked in my anxiety 
at this time, for at the end of this passage 1 reached a large pit, 
which intercepted my progress. This [jit is thirty feet deep, and 
fourteen feet by twelve feet three inches wide. The upper part 
of the pit is adorned with figures, from the^wull of the passage 
up to tlie ceiling. The passages from the entrance all the way 
to this pit have an ^indination downward of an angle of eigh¬ 
teen degrees. On the opposite side of the pit facing the en¬ 
trance, I perceived a small, aperture two feet wide and two feet 
six inches high, and at the bottom of the wall a rjuantity of 
rubbish. A rope fastened to a piece of wood, that was laid across 
the passage against the projections which form a kind nf door, 
appears to have been used by the ancients for descending into 
the pit; and from the small aperture on the opposite side hung 
another, which reached the bottdto, no doubt for the purpose of 
ascending. We could clearly perceive, that the ivater which 
enters tlie passages from the torrents of rain ran into this pit, 
and the wood and rope fastened to it crumbled to dust on touch¬ 
ing them. At the bottom of the pit were several pieces of wood, 
placed against the side of ii, so as to assist the person who was 

* to 
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to ascend by the rope into the ^erture. 1 saw the impossibility of 
proceeding at the mnnient. Mr.Beechey, who that day came from 
Luxor, wished to enter the tomb, but was also disappointed. 

** The next day, the 19th, by means of a long beam wc suc¬ 
ceeded in sending a man up into the aperture ; and having con¬ 
trived to make a bridge of two beams, wc crossed the pit. The 
little aperture we found to be an opening forced through a wall, 
that had entirely closed the entrance, which was as large as the 
corridor. The Egyptians bad closely shut it up, plastered the 
wall’over, and painted it like the rest of the inside of the pit, 
so that, but for tlie aperture, it would have been impossible to 
suppose that there was any,further proceeding; and any one 
would conclude that the tomb ended with the pit. The rope 
in the inside of the well did not fall to dust, hut remained pretty 
strong, the water not having readied it at ail; and the vvood to 
which it was attached was in good preservation. It was owing 
to this method of keeping the damp out of the inner parts,of the 
tomb, that they are so well preserved. I observed some cavities 
at the bottom of the well, but found nothing in them, nor any 
communication from the bottom to any other place; therefore 
we could not doubt their being made to receive the waters from 
the rain, which happens occasionally in this mountain. The 
valley is so much raised by the rubbish, which the water carries 
down from the upper parts, that the entrance into these tombs 
is become much lower than thc^orrents; in consequence, the 
water buds its way into thp tombs, some of which are entirely 
choked up with earth. 

“ When we had passed through the little aperture, we found 
ourselves in a beautiful hall, twenty-seven feet six inches by 
twenty-five feet ten inches, in whiclvwere four pillars three feet 
square. 1 shall not give any description of the painting, till I 
have described the whole of the chambers. At the end of this 
room, which I call the entrance-hall, and opposite the aperture, 
is a large door, from, which three steps lead down into a cham¬ 
ber with two pillars. This is twenty-eight feet two inches by 
twenty-five feet six inches. The pillars are three feet ten inches 
square. I gave it the name of the drawing-room; for it is co¬ 
vered with figures, which, though only outlined, are so fine and 
perfect, that you would think they had been drawn only the day 
before. Returning into the entrance-hall, we saw on the left of 
the aperture a larg» staircase which descended into a corridor. 
It is thirteen feet four inches long, seven and a half wide, and 
has eighteen steps. At the bottom w'e entered a beautiful cor¬ 
ridor, thirty-six feet six inches by six feet eleven inches. We 
perceived that the paintings became more perfect as we ad¬ 
vanced further into the interior. They retained theirglosvor'a 
Vol.67. No.27S.Aforf/H821. ‘ Dd kind 
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kind of varnish over the colours, which liad a beautiful effect. 
The figures are painted on a white ground. At the end of this 
corridor ive descended ten steps, which I call the small stairs, 
into another, seventeen feet two inches by ten feet five inches. 
From this we entered a small chanrber, twenty feet four inches 
by thirteen feet eight inches, to which 1 gave the name of the 
Room of Beauties; for it is adorned with the most beautifni 
figures in basso relievo^ like all the rest, and painted. When 
standing in the centre of this chamber, the traveller is surroundec 
by an assembly of Egyptian gods and goddesses. Proceeding 
further, wc entered a large hall, tu’enty-seven feet nine inches by 
twenty-six feet ten inches. In this hall are two rows of square 
pillars, three on each side of the entrance, forming a line witii 
the corridors. At each side of this hall is a small chamber : 
that on the right is ten feet fire inches by eight feet eight inches; 
that on the left, ten feet five inche#i)y eight feet nine inches and 
a half. This hall I termed the Hall of Pillars; the little room 
on the right, Isis’ Room, as in it a large cow is painted, of 
w’hich I shall give a description hereafter; that on the left, the 
Room of Mysteries, from the mysterious figures it exhibits. At 
the end of this hall we entered a large saloon, with an arched 
roof or ceiling, which is separated from the Hall of Pillars only 
by a step; so that the two may be reckoned one. The saloon 
is thirty-one feet ten inches by ^twenty-seven feet. On the right 
of the saloon is a small chaml^ without any thing in it, roughly 
cut, as if unfinished, and without painting: on the left we en¬ 
tered a chamber with two s^arc pillars, twenty-five feet eight 
inches by twenty-two feet ten inches. This I called the Side¬ 
board Room, as it has a projection of three feet in form of a 
sideboard all round, which was perhaps intended to contain the 
articles necessary for the funeral ceremony. The pillars arc 
three feet four inches square, aiid the whole as beautifully painted 
as the rest. At the end of the salfhe rodm, and facing the Hnll 
of Pillars, we entered by a large door into^ Miother chamber with 
four pillars, one of which i.s fallen down. This chamber is forty- 
three feet four inches by seventeen feet six inches; the pillars 
three feet seven inches square. It is covered with white plaster, 
where the rock did not cut smoothly, but there is no painting on 
it. 1 named it the Bull’s, or Apis’ Room'j’ us we found the car¬ 
case of a bull in it, embalmed with asphaltum ; and also, scat¬ 
tered in various places, an immense quantity of small wooden 
figures of mummies six or eight indies long, and covered with 
as| h titum to preserve them. There were some other figures of 
fine earth baked, coloured blue, and strongly varnished. On 
each side of the two little rooms were some wooden statues 
standing erect, four feet high, with k circular hollow inside, as it 

to 
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to contain a roll of papyrus, which I have no doubt they did. 
We found likewise fragments of other statues of wood and of 
composition. 

*^But the description of what we found in the centre of the sa¬ 
loon, and which ! have reserved till this place, merits the most 
particular attention, not having its equal in the world, and being 
such as we had no idea could exist. It is a sarcophagus of the 
finest oriental alabaster, nine feet five inches long, and three 
feet seven inches wide. Its thickness is only two inches j and 
it is transparent when a light is placed in the inside of it. It is 
minutely sculptured within and without with several hundred 
figures, which do not exceed two inches in height, and represent, 
as I suppose, the whole of the funeral procession and ceremonies 
relating to the deceased, united with several emblems, I 
cannot give an adequate idea of this beautiful and invaluable 
piece of antiquity, and can only say, that nothing has been 
brought into Europe from Egypt that can be compared with it. 
The cover was not there: it had been taken out, and broken into 
several pieces, which we found in digging before the first en¬ 
trance. The sarcophagus was over a staircase in the centre of 
the saloon, which communicated with a subterraneous passage, 
leading downwards, three hunjlred feet in length. At the end 
of this p.Tssage we found a gi^eat rjuantity of Ijats’ dung, which 
choked it up, so that we could go no further without digging. 
It was nearly filled up too by the. falling in of the upper part. 
One hundred feet from tbe entrance is a staircase in good pre¬ 
servation ; but the rock below <dianges its substance, from a 
h(‘autiful solid calcareous stone, becoiping a kind of black rotten 
slate, which crumbles iuto dust only by touching. This sub¬ 
terraneous passage proceeds in a soutli-west direction through 
the mountain. I measured the distance from the entrance, and 
also the rocks above, and fQpnd, that the passage reaches nearly 
half way through the moudibiin to the upper part of the yailey. 
I have reason to suppose, that this passage was used to conie 
into the tomb by another entrance; but this could not be after 
the death of the person who was buried there, for at the bottom 
of the stairs just under the sarcophagus a wall was built, which 
entirely closed the communication between the tomb and the 
subterraneous passage. Some largo blocks of stone were placed 
under the sarcophagus horizontally, level with the pavement of 
tlie saloon, that no one might perceive any stairs or subterranean 
passage was there. The door-way of the sideboard room had 
been walled up, and forced open, as we found the stones with 
which it was shut, and the mortar in the jambs. The staircase 
of the entrance-hall had been walled up also at the bottmn, 
the space filled with rqbbisb, and the floor covered witlr large 
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blacks of stone, to as to deceive any one who sliould force the 
fallen wall near the pit, and make him suppose that the tomb 
ended with the entrance-hall and the drawing-room. 1 am in¬ 
clined to t)elicvc, that whoever forced all these passages must 
have had some sj»ies with them, who were well acquainted with 
the tomb throughout. The tomb faces the north-east, and the 
direction of the whole runs straight south-west. 

** To give an accurate description of the various representa¬ 
tions within this tomb, w'ould be a w*ork above my enpatrity. I 
shall therefore only endeavour to describe the most remarkably 
thaVare to be seen in the various parts of it. From these the 
reader may form some idea of this magnificent excavation. 

*^*Tlie entrance into the tomb is at the foot of a high hill, with 
a pretty steep ascent. The first thing the traveller comes to is 
a $talrcase cut out of the rock, which descends to the tomb. The 
entrance is by a door of the same height as the first passage. 1 
beg my kind reader to observe, that all the figures and hierogly¬ 
phics of every description are sculptured in basso relievo^ and 
])ainted over, except iti the outlined chamber, which was only 
prepared for the sculptor. This room gives the best ideas that 
have yet been discovered of the original process of Egyptian 
sculpture. The wall was previously made as smooth as possible; 
and where there were flaws in the rocks, the vacuum was filled 
\ip with cement, which, when hard, was cut along with the rest 
of the rock. Where a figure or any thing elsfe was required to 
be formed, after the wall was prepared, the sculptor appears to 
have made his first skettiies of what was intended to be cut out. 
When the sketches were finished in red lines by the first artist, 
auotlicr more skilful corrected the errors, if any, and his lines 
were made in black, to he distiuguished from those which were 
imperfect. When the figures were thus prepared, the sculptor 
proceeded to cut out the stone all. round the figure, which re¬ 
mained in ba'tSQ relievo, some to tw height of half an inch, and 
some much less, according to the size of the figttm. For in¬ 
stance : if a figure were ns large as its elevation tvas generally 
half an inch; if thc'figurc were hot more than six inches in 
length, its projection would not exceed the thickness of a dollar, 
or perhaps le-s. The angles of thp, figures were till smoothly 
rounded, which makes them appea^less prominent than they 
really aic. The parts of the stone that were to be taken off all 
round the figure did not extend much further, as the Wall is 
thickly covered with figures and hieroglyphics, and I believe 
iheic is not a space on those walls more than a foot square with¬ 
out some figure or hieroglyphic. The garments, and various 
parts of the limbs, were nuirkcd by a narrow line, not deeper 
than'fhe thickness of aHviilf-crown, but so exact th!||it produced 
the intended cficct. 
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“ When the figures were completed and made smooth by the 
sculptor, they received a coat of whitewash all over. This white 
is so beautiful and clear, that our best and whitest paper ap¬ 
peared yellowish when compared wi,th it. The painter came 
next, and finished the figure. It would seem as if they were 
unacquainted with any colour to imitate the naked parts, since 
red is adopted as a standing colour for all that meant flesh. 
There are some exceptions indeed j for in certain instances, 
when they intended to rj^present a fair lady, by way of distin¬ 
guishing bfg complexion 'from that of the men, they put oa a 
veilovv cohjUr to represent her flesh. Yet it cannot 8U|ipo^d 
that they did not know how to reduce their red paints to a flesh 
colour; for on some occasions, where the red flesh is supposed 
to be seeti through a thin veil, the tints are nearly of the natural 
colour; if #e suppose the Egyptians to have been of the same 
hue as their successors, the present Copts, some of whom are 
nearly as fair as the Europeans, Their garments wer^ generally 
white, and their ornaments formed the most difficult part, when 
the artists had to employ red in the distribution of the four co¬ 
lours, in which they werts^very successful., When the figures were 
finished, they appear to have laid on a coat of varnish ; though 
it may be questioned, whether the varnish were t^s appliedy^or 
incorporated with the colour. The fact is, that' nowhere else 
except in this tomb is the varnish to be observed, as ito place-in 
.Egypt can boast of such preservation, nor can t^ true customs 
of the Egyptians be seen any where else with greater accuracy. 

“ With the assistance of Mr. Ricci, I have made drawings of 
all the figures; hieroglyphics, emblems^ ornaments, &c. that arc 
to be seeii.in this tomb; and by great perseverance I have taken 
impressions of every thing fn wax: to accomplish the work 
has been a laborious task, that occupied me more than twelve 
months. 

The drawings show th!e:tespective places of the figures, so 
that if a building were erected exactly on the same plan, and of 
. the same 8i;se, the figures might be placed in their situatioq,s pre¬ 
cisely as in the original, anvthus prodinss in Europe a tomb in 
every point equal to that In Thebes, which 1 hope to execute if 
possible. 

** Immediately within tlie entrance into the first passage, on 
the left hand, are two figures as large as life, one of which ap¬ 
pears to be the hero entering into the tomb. - He is received by 
a deity with a hawk’s head, on which are the globe and serpent. 
Both figures are surrounded by hieroglyphics; and further on, 
near the ground, is a crocodile very neatly sculptured. The 
walls on both sides of this passage are covered with hieroglyphics, 
which are (uparated by lines from the top to the bottom. at4he 
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distance of five or six inches from one another. Witiiin tiicsc 
lines the hieroglyphics form their sentences; and it is plainly to 
be seen, that the Egyptians read from the top to the bottom, 
and then recommenced at the top. The ceding of this first pas- 
.sage is painted with the figure of the eagles (as shown in Plate 2). 
Beyond the first passage is a staircase with a niche on each side, 
adorned with curious figures with human bodies and the heads 
of various animals, &c. At each side of the door at the bottom of 
the stairs is a female figure kneeling, with her hands over a globe. 
Above each of these figures is the fox^ which, according to the 
Egyptian custom, is always placed to watch the doora of sepul- 
ehips. On the front space over the door are the names of the hero 
and his son, or bis father, at each side of which is a figpre with its 
wings spread over the names to protect them (as shown in Platc3). 
The names are distinguished by beii^ inclosed in two oval nichei. 
In that of Nich^o is a sitting figure, known to be a ni ila by tlie 
beard. He has on his head the usual corn measuie, and the two 
fciathcrs; on his knegs sickle and t!ie fiail: over his head is 
a crescent w'ith the horns upward: above which is what piC' 
suitied to be a faggot of various pieces of wood bound togevlier, 
and by its side a gr 9 ^(|) twisted in a serpentine form, Beiiind 
the figure are what are thought by $Qp)e to lie two knives, by 
others featlicjl^; but as the feathers are of a different form, I for 
tny part think they ace sacrificing knives, which may have sersed 
as emblems of the priesthood, for we know that the heroes or 
Kings of Egypt were initiated into the sacred rites of the gods. 
Below the figure is a frame of two lines drawn pai allel to ea h 
other, and connected by similar lines, beneath which is the em¬ 
blem of moving water, 

‘f In the next oval on the right Is a sitting female figure with 
a band round the head fastening a'feathcr, and on her knees she 
holds the keys of the Nile. Above the head is the globe, and 
beneath the figure the form of a tower, as it is supposed to re¬ 
present strength. The faces of both figures are painted blue, 
which is their colour of the face of the great God of the creation. 
On each of the oval ftaines there ib the globe aud feathers, and 
beneath it two hieroglyphics not unlike two overflowing basins, as 
they are under the two protecting figures at each side of the o\ al 
frame. . ■» 

Next is the second passage, on the right hand side of which 
are some funeral processions, apparently in the action of taking 
the sarcophagus down into the tomb, the usual boat, which car¬ 
ries the male and female figures upon it, and in the centre the 
boat with the head of the ram drawn by a party of men. 

The wall on the left is likewise covered ivith similar pro» 
cessions. Among thorn is the scaraboBUS^ or beetle, elevated in 

the 
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llie air, and supported by two hawks, which hold the cords 
drawn by various figures; and many other emblems and sym¬ 
bolical devices. The figures on the wall of the well are nearly 
as large as life. They appear to represent several deities; some 
receiving offerings from people of vArious classes. 

Ne.xt is the first hall, which has four pillars in the centre, at 
each side of which are two figures, generally a male and a female 
deity. On the right hand side wall ther^ are three tiers of fi¬ 
gures one above the other, which is the general system almost 
all over the tomb. In the upper tier are a number of men pulling 
a chain attached to a standing mummy, which is apparently un¬ 
moved by their efforts. The two beneatli consist of funeral pro¬ 
cessions, and a row of mummies lying on frames horizontally on 
the ground. On the left is a military and mysterious procession, 
consisting of a great numhee of figures all looking toward a man 
who is much superior to them in size, and faces them. At the 
end of this procession are three different sorts of people, from 
other nations, evidently Jews, Ethiopians, and Persians. Behind 
them are some Egyptians wilfhout their ornaments, as if they 
u'ere captives rescued and returning to their country, followed 
by a hawk'headed figure, 1 suppose their protecting deity. (This 
procession is represented oh Plates (1, 7, and 8.) 

** I have the satisfaction of announcing to the readtrr, that, ac¬ 
cording to Dr. Young’s late discovery of a great number of hiero¬ 
glyphics, he found the names of Nichao and Psammethis his 
.son, inserted in the drawings 1 have taken of this tomb. It is 
the first time that hieroglyphics have been explained with such 
accuracy, which proves the doctor’s system beyond doubt to be 
the right key for rending this unknown language; and it is to 
be hoped that he w'ill succe^ in completing his arduous and 
difficult undertaking, as it would give to the world the hi.story 
of one of the most primitive nations, of which we ate now totally 
ignorant. Nichao contfuered Jerusalem and Babylon, and his 
son Psammathis made war against the Ethiopians. What can 
be more clear than the tibove procession ? The people of the 
three nations are distinctly seen. The Persians, the Jews, and 
the Ethiopians, come in, followed by some captive Egyptians, 
as if returning into their country, guarded by a protecting deity. 
Tire reason why the Egyptians must be prebumed {.o Iiave been cap¬ 
tives is, their being divested of all the ornaments which served 
to decorate and distinguish them from one another. The Jews 
are clearly distitiguished by their physiognomy and complexion, 
the Ethiopians by their colour and ornaments, and the Persians 
by their well-known dress, as they aic .so ofeeit been in'the IjljA^es 
W'jth the Egyptians. 

In the l)unt of thib hull, facing the entrance, is one of thife 

fincbt 
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finest compositions that ever was aiaclc by the Egyptians, lui 
nothing like it can he seen in any privt of Egypt. It consists oi 
four figures as large as life. The god Osiris hitting on his throne 
receiving the homages of a hero, who is introduced hy a hawk- 
headed deity. Behind, the throne is a female figure as if in at¬ 
tendance on the great god. The whole group is surrounded bj 
hieroglyphics, and inclosed in a frame ricldy adorned with syin- 
buliciil figures. The wingcil globe is above, with the wings spread 
over all, and a line of serpents crowns the whole. The figures 
and paintings are in such perfect preservation, that they give 
the most correct idea of their ornaments and decorations. (Plato 
ly is copied from this composition.) 

Straight forward is the entrance into another chamber witli 
two pillars. The wall of this place is outlined, ready for the 
sculptor to cut out his figure. It is here that we may plainly 
'see the manner in which the artist prepared the figure on the 
wall ready to be cut; and it is almost impossible to give a de¬ 
scription of the various figures which adorn the walls and pillars 
of tliis chamber. There aie grcAt varieties of symbolical figures 
of men, women, ami aninnls, ap})arcntlY intending to represent 
the different exploits of the hero to wlmm the tomb was de¬ 
dicated, 

‘‘ On going out of this chamber into the first hall is a stair¬ 
case, which leads into a lower passage, the entrance into which 
is decorated with two figures, one on each side, a male and a fe¬ 
male,as large as life. The female appears to represent Isis, having, 
as usual, the horns and globe on her head. She seems ready 
to receive the hero, who is about to enter the regions of im 
'mortality- The garments of this figure arc so w'ell preserved, 
that nothing which has yet been brought before the public can 
give a more correct idea of Egyptian costume. The figure of 
tlie hero is covered with a veil, or transparent linen, folded over 
his shoulder, and covering his whole body, which gives him a 
very gi aceful appearance. Isis is apparently covered with a net, 
every mesh of which contains some hieroglyphic, serving to em¬ 
bellish the dress of the goddess. The necklace, bracelets, belt, 
and other ornaments, arc so well arranged, that they produce 
the most i)lea9ing effect, particularly by the artificial lights, all 
Ij^ing intended to conduce to this purpose (shown in Plate 18). 

“ On the wall to the left, on entering this passage, is a sitting 
figure of the size of life : it is the hero himself otr his throne, hav¬ 
ing the sceptre in his right hand, while the left is stretched over an 
altar, on which are twenty divisions (shown in Plate 1). A plate in 
thefonn of an Egyptian temple is hung to his neck by a string. It 
contains an obelisk and two deities—one on each side of it. Plates 
' of this kind have been much sought after, as they appear to have 

been 
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heon the decoration or breastplate of the kings of Kgypt. Few 
have l)een found, and I have seen only two,—one is in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, and the other I was fortunate enough to procure 
from an Arab, who discovered it in one of the tombs of the kings 
in Bebnn el Malook. It is of black basalt, much larger and su- 
})erior in workmanship to the other, which proves that they 
were of various sixes, and more or less finished. It has the sca- 
rahccus or beetle in alto relievo on a small boat with a deity on 
each side of it, and on the reverse is the usual inscription. Over 
the head of this figure is the eagle witli extended wdiigs, as if 
protecting the king. On the upper part of each side of the walls 
of the passage is tlie historv of the hero divided into several small 
cotTi])artTnents nearly two feet square, containing groups of fi¬ 
gures eighteen inches high. The hero is to be seen every where 
standing on a heap of corn, receiving offerings from his soldiers 
or companions in war. Further on is a small staircase leading 
into a short passage, ivhcre the procession still continues, and 
the sacrifice of a bull is to be seen (shown in Plate 13). The walls 
t>f both passages are covered with hiercJglyphics in separate divi¬ 
sions. From this short passage there is an entrance into another 
much wider than tlie rest. The charming sight of this place made 
us give it the name of the Room of Beauties. All the figures are 
in suclk perfection, that the smallest part of their ornaments can 
be clearly distinguished. The sides of the doors are most beauti¬ 
fully adorned with female deities, sunouiulcd with hieroglyphics, 
and tlic lotus is to be seen both in bud and in full bloom, with the 
serpent on a half globe over it (Plate 17). Further on is the great 
hall with six pillars, containing on each side of it, two figures as 
large as life. Tlie walls arc adorned with tlie procession and other 
symliolical figures. Over the door, in the inside, is the figure of a 
female with extended wings. At each side of this hall is a small 
cell; that on the left containing various mummies and other figures, 
and that on the riglit a cow of half tlic natural size, with a mini ■ 
her of figures ^under it, which form a very curious group. The 
walls also are covered with hieroglyphics. In the large hall close to 
the dttor are a number of men carrying a long slender pole, at cacli 
cud of which is a cow's head, and on the pole, two bulls (showui in 
PI. 15). Still further,the hall opens into the large vaulted chamber. 


It would be impossible to give any description of the uumeioiis 
figures which adorn tlie wall of this place. It was here that the 
body of the king was deposited, as I found in its centre the beau¬ 
tiful sarcophagus. Tins is sculptured within and without with 
small figures in intaglio, coloured with a dark blue, and, when a 
light is put into the inside of it, it is quite transparent^ The 
ceiling of the vault itself is painted blue, with a procession of 
figures and other groups relating to the zodiac. 

Tii^ nr::r i . n ohainber w'Vh a projection like a Mdeboaid. 

^'ol. .)7- No, Mann r>21. E e ha" 
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has tu'o square pillars with two figures on every side (PIates4 aiui 
5). The walls in every part of this chamber are also beautifully 
adorned with symbolical figures. It is useless to proceed any 
further in the description of this heavenly place, as 1 can avssurc 
the reader he can form but a very faint idea of it from the triHing 
account my pen is able to give. Should I be so fortunate,however, 
as to succeed in erecting an exact model of this tomb in Europe, 
the beholder will acknowledge the impossibility of doing it justice 
in a description/' 

In closing our extract from this interesting work, we cannot 
avoid noticing a rather curious fact, that 15 walking figures in 
Plates 6, 7, and 8, and two standing figures in Plate 17, have 
each of them two left hands—that is, a left hand hung from their 
right shoulder; and one figure in Plate 13 has two right hands. 
We wish Mr, l?el;ioni to state, whether they arc so in the ori¬ 
ginals, or whether this he an error resulting from any mechanical 
means employed in multiplying similar figures when making the 
drawings. -- 

A Geological Classijicalv.n of Rocks^ with descriptive Synopses 
of the Species and l^nrieltes; compfising the .Elements of 
practical Geology. By John MacCulkoch, M.D. F.R.S. 
F.L.S. Vice Pres. Geol. Soc. &c. 

A work under this title has been lately published, and we take 
the first opportunity oi announcing it to our geological readers. It 
fills up a blank among the elcmcntar} writings which have been 
published for the use of students in geology, and supplies a want 
which must have been felt by every one engaged in that pursuit. 

We have not room to give an analysis of a work extending to 
near 700 pages; nor is it indeed, from its very nature, suscepti¬ 
ble of much abridgement. A very bare sketch of the plan must 
sufiice, as we presume that there are few cultivators of this science 
who will not have recourse to the work itself. 

The basis of arrangement is geological; or the rocks are dis¬ 
posed in families under their ancient titles(unless where certain al¬ 
terations appeared necessary) on a plan analogous to that of the ce¬ 
lebrated Werner. We have copied the table of these families, as it 
will serve to give our readers a general idea of the arrangement. 

Primary Class. 

Unstraiified. 

Granite. 


Gneiss. 

Micaceous sclnst, 
Chlorite schist. 
Talcose schist. 
Hornblende schist. 
ActinoUtc schist. 
Q^iuriz rock. 


Straiifiedm 


Red sandstone. 
Argillaceous schist. 
Diallace rock. 

w 

Limestone. 
Serpentine. 
C'ompact fclspar. 


5k- 
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Secondary Class, 

• 

Stratified, 

Lowest (red) sandstone. I Limestone. 

Superior .sandstone. j Shale. 

UnUraiifitid, 

Overlying and venous rock. | Pitchstone. 

Occasional Rocks. 

Jasper. Gypsum. 

Siliceous scliist. Conglomerate rocks 

Chert. Veinstones. 

Appknoix. 

Volcanic rocks. Alluvia. 

Clay, marie, sand. Lignite. 

Coal. Peat. 

The known abilities of the author, his zeal in this branch of 
science, and his careful discrimination in examining the charac¬ 
ter of every natural product that comes under his observation, 
are too well known to geologists to render it necessary for us to 
say any thing in commendation of the work. We sliall only say, 
in one word, that it will not disajipoint those practical geologists 
who apply to it for information or assistance. 

To each of these families is prefixed a geological account of its 
connexions, and of its position in the order of nature, together 
with a sketch of its prevailing mineral characters and composi¬ 
tion. This is followed by a detailed synopsis of every variety 
which has come under the anthor^s notice; all of them being 
ininutelv described in such a manner as to enable a student to 
ascertain any specimen by a reference to tlie table. 

In a number of preliminary chapters there are given many 
matters essential to the general history and knowledge of rocks; 
and, among others, there are some appropriated to the purpose 
of enabling the student to discover the place and name of a rock 
from the nature of its eompouent minerals. There is also a de¬ 
tailed account of the reasons for adojiting a geological in prefe¬ 
rence to a mincralogical classification, wliich appear to us satis¬ 
factory. We shall take an opportunity in a future number of 
extracting some article for the purpose of giving onr readers a 
specimen of the design and execution of this vvoik. 

Lately published. 

Remarks on a Communication published in the xxth Number 
of the Journal of Literature, Science and the Arts, entitled Ob¬ 
servations on the Chemical Part of the Evidence given on the late 
Trial of the Action brought by Messrs. Severn, King and Co. ' 

E e *J 
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against the Imperial Insurance ('ompanv, by Sam'Parl;os,F.L.S, 
M.R.I.A. M.G.S. &c/' By Richard Phiilips, F.R.S. E. &c. ; 
Philip Taylor; J. G. Children, F.R.S. &c.; John Martinean, juiK; 
John Bostock, M,D. F.R.S. &c. j and John Taylor, M.G.S. 
Svo. !)f) pages. ]s, (5;/. 

This ])amphlet,fmin thccirciimstanceofits consisting of distinct 
papers by the different gentlemen named in the title page, and 
all on the same subject, presents several repetitions which might 
have been avoided by condensing the whole ijito one aiticlc. The 
writers complain, and we think justly, of a want of candour and 
a suppression of facts in Mr. Farkes’s conimunicatioji; ami they 
support these charges hv (jnntations from the printed Report of 
the Trial, the effect of which it will be impossible for Mr. Purkes 
to set aside. 

A Grammar of Botany, illustrative of artificial as wtII as na¬ 
tural Classification; with an Explanation of System. 

By Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. F.K.S. &c. President of the 
Linutean Society. Svo. 21 Plates. 12s, plain. 1/, Ws.ijd, 
coloured. 

History of Northnmhcrland, in Three Parts. By the Rev. Jolm 
Hodgson, Vol. 5, being the Ist vol. of Part HI. dto. 2i, 2a'. 
Royal paper 3L 3,y. 

History of the several Italian Schools of Painting, with Ob¬ 
servations. By J. T. James, M.A. Svo. !)5. (5^/. 

An Engraved Scries of Picturesque Views In Paris and its En¬ 
virons, consisting of Views on the Seine, Public Buildiifgs, Cha¬ 
racteristic Scenery, &c. from original Drawings. By French 
Nash, Esq. 


A Decimal Interest Table, constructed on new Principles. 
By Fred. Miller. 5s. 

An Essay on Sea Bathing, By J, W. Williams, Surgeon. 
l2mo. (kv. (irf. 

Practical Oliscrvations in Midwifery- By John Ramsbottom, 
M.D. Svo, Part I. lOv. Or/. 

Illustrations of the great Operations of Surgery. By Charles 
Bell. Part I. Plates coloured, 1/. 1^, 

Communications on some of the most important Diseases of 
Children. By J. Clarke, M.D. Royal Svo. IO 5 . 

Dr. Cooke's History and Method of Cure of the various'Specics 
of Palsy. Svo. 6a. (W. 

A Montldy Journal of Popular Medicine, explaining the Na¬ 
ture, Causes, and Prevention of Disease, the immediate Ma¬ 
nagement of Accidents, and the Means of preserving Health. 
Conducted by Ciiarles Thomas Haden, Surgeon to the Chelsea and 
Broinpton Dispensary, &e. No. 1, for March 1821. \s. Gd. 

Rome in the Nineteenth Century, containing a complete Ac¬ 
count 
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count of the Ruins of the ancient City, the Remains of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages, and the Monuments of modern Times, ii Vols. Post 
bVo. 7*5. 

A Treatise on the Art of Weaving, illustrated with Plates. By 
John Murray. No, !• pp, 40, Svo. l.y.—Tlie wliole of this 
work will be comprised in 12 or 13 numbers ; and being quite of 
a practical nature, and by a person who seems well acquainted 
with his subject, we think it cannot but prove hifjhly useful to 
those who are practically or commercially engaged in matters 
connected with the fabrication of woven articles. 

Part the First of a Geiieral Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Books, for the year 1S21-2. By Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor ami Le|)ard, Finsbury-Rquare. 

Memoirs of the Revolution of Mexico, w’ith a Narrative of the 
Campaign of General Mina, Anecdotes of his Life, and Observa- 
tiojison (he Praciicabiliiy of connecting the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans by means of navigable Canals^ By W. D. Robinson, 
esq. 2 Vols. Svo. 

Remarks on a Bill now before Parliament, to amend the Ge¬ 
neral Laws for regulating Turnpike Roads. ]’>y Benjamin Win- 
grave. General Surveyor of the Bath Turnpike Roads, 8vo, 
1V. i]d» 

This pamphlet presents various considerations well deserving 
of attention. 

The Labourer’s Friend and Handicraft’s Chronicle, Nos. 1 & 2- 
To be continued monthly, at Gt/.—The price and pretensions of 
this publication are both so modest, while it inauifests a consider¬ 
able portion of industry, and a strong desire to give useful infor¬ 
mation to the class for which it is intended, that we cannot avoid 
noticing, and at the same time recommending it as a useful pub¬ 
lication. — 

Preparing for Publication. 

Forty correct Views from Nature, of remarkable Places, taken 
on a Tour chiefly in Italy, by Cumberland sen,, in two Numbers, 
each one guinea. A letter-press Description of cacli Scene will 
appear in the second Number. 

Dr.Leach lias ncarlycompIctcdhisSynopsis of British Mollusca. 

A Translation of Otto Von Kotzebue’s Narrative of a Voyage 
round the World, in the Russian ship Reviic. 

The Linusean Genera of Insects; illustrated by S6 coloured 
Plates and general Observations on each Genus, by Mr. Wood, 
is npw in the press. 

Elementary Illustrations of the Celestial Mcclianics of Laplace, 
comprehending the Fhst Book for Students in the Mathematics, 
Svo. 

An Account of the interior of Ceylon, and its Inhabitants, wWi 
Travels in that Island, Bv John Davy M.D. F.R.S. 
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The Study of Medicine, comprisinjj its Physiology^ Pathology 
and Practice. 3 Vuls. Svo. By Dr. Good. 

Travels in Northern Africa from Tripoli to Mourzouk, the 
capital of Fezan, and thence to the southern extremity of that 
kingdom, in 1818, ID and 20, By George Francis Lyon, Lieut, 
of the Royal Navy, and Companion of the late Mr. Ritchie. 

A Treatise of Naval Gunnerv. By Col. Sir Howard Douglas, 
Bart. K.S.C. C.B. F.Il.S, &c.' 8vo. Plates. 

A Practical Treatise on the Hydrocephalus. By Leopold An* 
tliony Golis, Physician, Vienna, 

The Elements of Natural History translated from the German 
of Blumenbach, with considerable additions. Bv Clarke Abel, 
M.D. F.R.S. and F.L.S. 


XXXV\ Proceedings of Learned Societies^ 

ASraONOMlCAl. SOCIETY OF CONDON. 

March 9. The paperof Mr.Troughton, on the Construction ami 
Use of the Repeating Circle and Altitude and Azimuth Circle, was 
concluded. In this paper the author describes the merits and 
demerits of each instrument, in the various purposes to which 
they may be applied; and closes his remarks by giving his de¬ 
cided preference to the Altitude and Azimuth Circle.—The next 
Meeting of the Society will be on April 13th. 


rHRKNOLOGICAL SOCIETY, EDINBURGH. 

Many of our readers may not even have heard of the existence 
of this society, which was formed about two years ago for the 
purpose of examining the doctrines propagated by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim ; and much less, perhaps, would they have expected 
that at Edinburgh, of all places, after the doctrines of these era- 
niologists had been doomed to eternal oblivion in the Edinburgh 
Review, gentlemen should have been foundready to give the sub¬ 
ject that investigation and free discussion which is necessary to 
elicit trutli in all eases of doubt. We have not the honour of 
any personal acquaintance with the founders of this new system, 
but we have often hoard others speak of Dr. Spurzheim’s won¬ 
derful powers and liappy talent for observation. By what process 
of reasoning he was led to conclude, or by what spirit of prophecy 
he was actuated, when he pitched upon Edinburgh as the destined 
apot from which the doctrines of phrenology were, at some fu¬ 
ture day, to be propagated, we are not informed ; but we have 
been favoured with an anonymous communication on this subject 

from 
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from one who, we should conceive, from the displeasure he ex- 

presses at the Edinburgh Keview, must he a decided disciple of 

the doctrines, if not a member of the Phrenological Society. Wc 

shall here give an extract from the communication. 

According to our correspondent, “ the good people of Edin* 

burgh say that the air of intelligence, the spirit of inquiry, and 

the universal diffusion of Universitv education was the cause of 

• 

the Doctor^s favourable prognosis i** but whether the Doctor ac¬ 
tually reasoned thus or not, our anonymous friend seems tvilling 
to ascribe the fair play which the Doctor has ultimately met with 
ill that quarter to another cause, no less powerful in its conse¬ 
quences wherever a sufficient degree of intelligence maybe found 
under similar circumstances. He considers the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh as being, “ for a considerable portion of the year, in 
the circumstances of the Athenians of old, who spent Ihitir time 
in nothing else but either to tell or hear some new thing” —But 
we shall suffer our correspondent to tell his own story:— 

I am inclined to ascribe the free inquiry into the doctrinea 
of phrenology in Edinburgh, chiefly to the state of society in that 
city. Whoever has lived in the country, or in a sTfiall town, and 
more espe.*ially if it have no commercial connexions to keep the 
minds of the inhabitants on the tenter-hooks of anxiety, must 
have observed tlie rapidity with which ail reports that once get 
into the vortex of circulation are disseminated. Now Edinburgh 
is precisely such a gossiping circle. Although its population be 
reckoned at about 100,000, it has no commerce, and for one 
half of the year the courts of justice do not sit, during which 
time two thirds of the population are absolutely idle ; which re¬ 
cession from business gives them full leisure to imjuire into the 
affairs of their neighbours, as well as into those of the world at 
large. Miss Jenny cannot gel married cpiietly, the whole town 
knows every circumstance connected with the affair from the day 
the proposals were made to that whicli is to crown her wishes: 
a stranger cannot set his foot, or his nose, within the pre¬ 
cincts of the place, but the whole population gets into full chase 
to hunt him out: the father must be informed of his family; the 
mother, if he be young, will take his fortune, profession, married 
or single state, under her own more immediate insjiection—but 
of course without any eye to her own blooming daughter, ad¬ 
vancing, in spite of fate, out of her teens, in winch slie has stuck 
fast for the last fifteen years. Should the stranger be aged and 
appear rich, every engine is set in motion to discover his con¬ 
nexions: and if no cousin fewer than twenty degrees removed be 
hit upon, then will all the arts of attentiveness and insinuation be 
put in recpiisition, and the unfortunate niuu is not nnfrequently 
worried with kindness. To this peculiar state of society then, to 

the 
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ihc anxious pursuit of novelty, and to the still more anxious oti- 
riosity, an itchinff to know what the rest of their fellow citizens 
are doinp^, may, in a great measure, be attributed the extensive 
canvass of the doctrines of phrenology, and their consequent ra* 
pid and wide-spread'diiFusion in the capital of Scotland. 

When it is recollected that the Edinburgh press gave birth 
to that production, which, had it been in the power of invective 
and abuse—of assertions without proof—would have buried alike 
the founders and their system in infamy and oblivion,—it must 
excite surprise to see the hydra rearing its head from the hot-bed 
of opposition—from the very place uliere the whole system was 
proclaimed to the world ns a deliberate fabrication, and Dr. 
Spurzheim himself held up as a liar, a quack, an impostor, and 
a vagabond. Whoever it was that wrote that paragon of illibc- 
ralicy which graced the Edinburgh Review some years ago, it is 
not necessary wc should know; but whilst the work shall be read, 
it must remain an indelible stain on the candour and justice of 
tii4t publication, which for so many years has swayed the literary 
sceptre; and, when it shall be viewed in its true colours, will show 
the public the broken reed on which they have so long depended 
for a true and faithful account of the merits and demerits of tlic 
different works brought under consideration. Against all the laws 
of hospitality, against all the rules of equity, we have traduced, 
most wantonly and unjustly, a foreigner hut partially acquainted 
with our language, and still less with our manners and customs ; 
who in a great measure threw himself on our indulgence, and 
only a])pealecl to our justice ! Alone and unfriended he stood on 
the conscious rectitude of his intentions, asked but a patient liear* 
ing, a candid imjuiry: and we refused to grant so small <a boon. 

Can this be that country so long celebrated for the hospitality 
of its people, for its impartial admiiiistrution of justice? or has 
the veil which blinded the rest of the world been suddenly torn 
off? has the mask of hypocrisy at last fallen? has the wolf in 
fiheep^s clothing hcenno longer able to disguise the natural fero¬ 
city of his disposition ? Be this as it may, all men are not callous 
to the claims of justice : some few individuals were found to ex¬ 
tend their coiiutemince to the stranger, and, if tlicy did not blindly 
assent to his doctrines, at least did not condemn them unheard. 
Many, from the generous motive which first tempted them to ex¬ 
tend their hand to an abused and learned individual, have found 
their acquaintance ripen into a friendship cemented by thestrong- 
cst esteem and respect, and have never ceased to regard the mo- 
juent that brought them into contact, as one of the most happy of 
their lives. To remove every unfavourable impression which the 
article we allude to may have left on the minds of any in regard 
to the personal character of Dr. Spurzheim, some pains have 

been 
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been taken to probe to the bottom all the circumstances attend* 
ing his visit to this country; and it is but justice to say, that 
amongst the great number of persons who have been applied to 
on the subject, and who were personally acquainted with him, 
not a single individual has been found who does not speak in 
terms of the highest respect of his character as a gentleman, of 
the easy elegance of his manners, of the uhassmniug simplicity of 
his whole deportment, of the suavity and amenity of his disposi¬ 
tion. As to his being a fortuue-liuiiter, a character alwajs look¬ 
ed upon with distaste in this country, till the accuser shall offer 
evidence of the fact the charge will be held as neither more nor 
less than a deliberate falsehood, raised by his enemies for the 
purpose of depreciating him in the eyes of the public. On the 
contrary, from every inquiry, it appears that money was one of 
the articles about which he was perhaps too little solicitous] and 
we may relate an anecdote of one of our friends, who, when the 
Doctor came to England first, called for him under the mostuu-i 
favourable impressions, and, on requesting a deciphennent of his 
own head, begged leave, as he conceived usual on such occasions, 
to present him with a fee. Instead of the German Doctor pock¬ 
eting the cash, as my friend had anticipated, to his surprise the 
money was pushed back by Dr. Spurzheini, while a flusli of ge¬ 
nerous indignation, at seeing his professions and his character so 
much misrepresented, crossed his cheek ; and further, on my 
friend finding he had been misinformed, and saying he would at¬ 
tend the lectures then about to commence, and again tendering 
the money, ‘ No, no,’ said the Doctor, ^ come and hear first: 
if you like the subject then, and are anxious to learn, I shall 
teach you/ This extraordinary interview was the commencement 
of an acquaintance which time ripened into Irlendship, which is 
now so strongly tied by the hands of mutual affection and esteem, 
that nothing on this side the grave can divide them# In Edin¬ 
burgh, too, I have heard Dr. Barclay publicly declare, that, so 
far as he had been able to discover. Dr. Spurzheim did not care 
for money; he had declined Dr. B.’s offer of a loan, having no 
occasion for it; and he gave free admission to his lectures to 
above 200 students who attended Dr. R.’s anatomical course. 

Dr. Spurzheim was in Wales wlien the wanton attack on 
him in the Edinburgh Review was pui>li‘3hcd, and bent on a very 
different route j but his almost direct course was to Scotland, 
there openly to meet the charges and calumnies of his detractor. 
Does any thing in all this savour of the (piack or the fortune- 
hunter? Who has ever found that a quack doctor was known 
to refuse a fee ? Such a prodigy must have found its way into 
some record or another, but they are all equally silent. In one ^ 
word, the wliolo charge is monstrous, al>surd, and totally without 
Vol. 57. No. 275 . iV/arcA 1821. Ff founda- 
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foundation. Had the reviewer of the physiognomical system kept 
in his recollection a declaration made in a previous number^ he 
would not so hastily, iniwurrantahly, and unfairly have traduced 
Dr. bpurzheim. 1 he following is the passage alluded to: 

* The most effectual way of persuading the public that their 
opinions are refuted out of a regard to human happiness^ is to 
treat their authors with some small degree of liberality and gen¬ 
tleness, It is also pretty generally taken for granted^ that a very 
^**gry disputant is usually in the wrong j that it is not a sign of 
much confidence in the argument, to take advantage of the unpo¬ 
pularity or legal danger of the opposite doctrine; and that when 
an unsuccessful and unfair attempt is made to discredit the ge¬ 
neral ability or personal worth of an antagonist, iio great reliance 
is tindcnitood to he placed on the argument by which he may be 
lawfaliy oj)i)oscd/ (Edinburgh Rev,, No. 2G. page 352.) 

Our correspondent, after some other remarks, proposes that, 
for the satisfaction of many, it is highly desirable that an as¬ 
sociation slioiild he formed in London on a plan somewhat similar 
to that of Lclinburgli; which, by the number, the accuracy^ and 
the extent of its observations, shall soberly decide, whether or no 
the many respectable individuals who have espoused the doctrines 
of bpurzheim have been the dupes of designing and artful per¬ 
sons ? Whether those who have so long opposed it shall be 
proved wrong ? and, as a necessary consequence of the whole. 
Whether the science of phrenology is to sink entirely, ot be fully 
established as a branch of general science ? Those who may ap¬ 
prove of this suggestion are requested to make their wish known 
by letter addressed to A. Z., to be left at the Star Office, Picket 
Place ^ and should a small additional number of individuals bo 
found willing to associate themselves with a few who are already 
collected, they will receive notice of any future arrangement for 
connecting themselves with the Friends of the Study of Man/’ 
London, March 2.'1, IS2I. A. Z. 


MADUAS LITERARY SOCIETY. 

I his society met at the College Hall on the evening of the 1st 
Sept. hisSt; vvhen the lion. Sir John Ncwbolt presided for the 
last time, previous to his embarkation for Europe. 

The meeting was very numerously attended, and thrpughout 
its proceedings evinced the high respect and regard entertained 
by all present fur their learned and worthy president, whose ap¬ 
proaching departure from India could not but be felt as a great 
jo,S8 to the institution, and a source of tnuch regret to everv in¬ 
dividual connected with it. 

The following coininmiicutions were read or laid before the so¬ 
ciety at this and the jiicviuus nicclin:': 

Two 
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Two valuable papers from C. W. Winsh, Esq. at Cabcut : 

1 . On the alphabetical notation of the Hinduhs. 

2. Oil the Hincluh quadrature of the circle, and the infinite 
series for the proportion of the circumference to a diameter, ex¬ 
hibited in the four Shasters, Tantru, yangraham, Yukti, Chasha, 
Karanu^Padhatih, and yadratua Matan. As also, by the same 
gentleman, copies of two inscriptions on stone in the Tiruvanoor 
pagoda, near Calicut; witli copies in modern Tamul letters, and 
a translation of one of them into English. 

A letter from J, Munro, Esq. at 7'ellicherry, accompanied by 
a donation of a curious old Persian and Latin work by Lewis De 
Dicu. 

A letter from the secretary of the Asiatic Society, presenting 
seven volumes of their Researches to the society. 

A considerable number of drawings of the various tribes and 
castes, male and female, composing the conininnity of Malaya- 
lam, were laid on the tabic. These arc understood to give a 
very accurate idea of the characteristic features of those people, 
and were executed by an able native artist, under the innnediate 
direction of a gentleman, to whose kindness and zeal in promot¬ 
ing the objects of the institution, on this as well as on former 
occasions, the society is much indebted. 

A giound rattan from the Rarn Ghat in the western range, 
north of the parallel of Goa, and stated to be 225 feet in length, 
was presented by Lieut.-col. Blacker, through the medium of 
Major Macdonald. 

The Hon. Sir E. Stanley moved the thanks f)f the society to 
the Hon. Sir John Newbolt, for his able exertions as President, 
which was unanimously carried, and the President returned 
thanks in a neat and impressive sjieech. The President having 
withdrawn, it was moved, and carried unanimously, TluitSir Jehu 
Newbolt, their first President, by whose ai)Ic exertions the so¬ 
ciety had been established, and under whose fostciing care it had 
attained so great a degree of success, be rct]uested to continue 
President of the society, and that an acting President be elected 
at next meeting. 

It affords us great pleasure to state, that the President having 
conveyed to the Hon. the Governor the unanimous wishes ex- 
pressed at the last meeting of the society. Sir Thomas Munro 
was pleased accordingly to do the society the honour to accept 
the office of Patron, in the room of the late governor, the Right 
Hon. Hugh Elliott.— Mad, Gov. Gaz. Sept. 7. 
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XXXVI. InfeUigeme and Misceltanemis Articles. 

PtATlNUM. 

Thb largest piece uf this metal aver met with, weighs one pound 
and a half. It was found b}' a Negro slave in the gold mines of 
Condoto, in the government of Choco, and is now lodged in the 
Royal Museum in Madrid. 

TEST FOR BARYTICS AND STRONTIA. 

Make a solution of the earth, whichever it may be, either in 
nitric, muriatic, or some other acid which will form a soluble 
salt with it: add solution of sulphate of soda in excess ^ filter, 
and then test the clear fluid by subcarbonate of pot.ash. If any 
precipitate falls down, the earth Wiis strontia; if the fluid re¬ 
main clear, it was barytes.— {Journal of Science and the Arts ^ 

X. 18 ;).) - 

SELENIUM. 

The proprietors of the Sulphurie-Aeid Works at Gripsholm, in 
Sweden, having had occasion to repair the leaden chamber of 
their manufactory, eollected a few pounds weight of a substance 
chiefly consisting of .sulphur impregnated with Selenium, which 
Professor Berzelius, of Stockholm, has forwarded to London, to 
the care of William Allen and Co. Plough-court, Lombard-street, 
requesting that it might be sold for the benefit of the proprietors 
of the Gripsholm Works, at a price which they have fixed. By 
application, as above, it may be had in bottles of the following 
sizes, together with a translation of the process recommended 
by Professor Berzelius for procuring this new substance : 

£ s. d. 

2 -ounce phials, price •. 0 5 0 

4-ouncc-——. .. 0 9 6 

8 -ounce-- - .. 0 16 6 

16-ouncc - ■' " ■ .. 1 10 0 


DYEING. 

We announced some time ago that M. Braconnot, of Nancy, 
had discovered meaiis for applying orpiment to atuflis of all kinds, 
and laid bis process before our readers. M. L. Lassaigne has 
since succeeded in fixing chromate of lead with the fibre of all 
kinds of stuffs, by following a process similar to that employed 
by M. Raymond, to fix Prussian blue upon silk. The following 
is the process described by M. Lassaigne. 

The well cleansed skeins of silk are immersed for a quarter of 
an hour in a weak solution of subacetate of lead at the common 
temperature; they are then taken out and rinsed thoroughly in 
a large quantity uf water. This combines the silk with a cer¬ 
tain 
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tain quantity of the subacetate. The silk thus prepared is after¬ 
wards immersed in a weak solution of chromate of potash, which 
causes it to assume a yellow colour, which continues to deepen 
more and more for about ten minutes, when it reaches its greatest 
intensity. The silk is then washed and dried. 

A solution of native chromate of iron, decomposed by nitrate 
of potash, and saturated with nitric acid, may be employed in 
place of the neutral chromate of potash. 

This colour is unalterable in the air; and by varying the pro¬ 
portions of subacetate of lead, and the chromate of potash, tints 
varying from pale to deep yellow may be obtained. 

The process is applicable also to woollen, cotton, and linen ; 
but with these the solution of subacctate should be heated to 
about 130'’ of Fahrenheit. 

This dye however is liable to the inconvenience of being par¬ 
tially decomposed by soap: its use therefore had best be confined 
to silk. -- 

MAGNEl'lSM. 

Professor llansteen, of Christiana, has announced that he has 
ascertained that every perpendicular object, of whatever mate¬ 
rials,—for instance, a tree, the wall of a house, &c.,—has a mag¬ 
netic north pole at the foot, and a south pole at the top.— An¬ 
nals of Philosophyf N. S. No. 2. 


HEAT OF VACUUM. 

M. Gay Lussac has lately proved by well contrived experi¬ 
ments, that when any portion of space, void of ponderable mat¬ 
ter, is suddenly dilated or diminished, a thermometer, in such 
space, undergoes no sensible change. It appears plainly, that a 
vacuum, if it contain caloric at all, cannot contain it in the way 
that bodies do; and that the heat which irradiates through it 
instantaneously, is ail that it holds, and is so infinitely small as 
not to be appretiablc by instruments. 


FINE ARTS. 

We have great pleasure in announcing that a desideratum long 
called for has at length been gained, for giving to the public 
suitable convenience for viewing in a proper manner the produc¬ 
tions of our engravers. It is now determined to open a regular 
exhibition of engravings of living British artists; and as the 
King has most gr' .iously given the undertaking his Royal pa¬ 
tronage, there can be no doubt of its success. The exhibition 
will open in the middle of April, under the direction of a super¬ 
intending committee of engravers. 

The very high state of perfection to which the art of engraving, 
has been brought in Great Britain, and the ineffective modes in 

which 
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which its productions have been hitherto exhibited to the public^ 
rendered it absolutely necessary that some means of doing better 
justice to the talents of the country^ and of cultivating a more 
intimate connexion between the patrons of this hue art and its 
jirofessors, should be devised. 

A great portion of the time of British engravers has, of late 
years, been applied to the illustration of literature} but the most 
exquisite performances in this way arc scarcely produced before 
they are locked up in the cabinets of the curious, never to be 
looked on but by a chosen few. The best proofs of works on a 
larger scale, meet with no better fate. These facts apply, in a 
greater or less degree, to every style of engraving; so that en¬ 
gravers themselves are, in many instances, unacquainted with what 
is passing out of their own departments. Such an institution as 
the present was therefore much to be desired ; and we are happy 
to add that the plan has met with the highest encouragement from 
those of the nobility and gentry who are most conversant with 

the fine arts. - - - 

EUHARMONIC ORGAN AT CALCUTTA. 

The friends of harmonic improvements will regret to learn, 
that the liberal views and intentions of the Elders and Congre¬ 
gation of the Scotch Church at Calcutta, which induced them 
to purchase one of Mr. Liston’s improved Organs, and to take 
out Mr. John yllsager as their Organist *, are likely to be frus¬ 
trated by the sudrien death of that gentleman, from a stroke of 
apoplexy, which occasioned him to fail lifeless from his seat, while 
performing before the congregation! This melancholy event hap¬ 
pened many months ago, and we regret to mention a report, 
w’hich w'e hope will prove untrue, viz. that the elders, despairing 
of the opportunity of (juickly supplying Mr. Alsager’s place, had 
employed some organ-builder who is resident there, to cut down 
this fine and unique Instrument into a common organ, having 
only 12 sounds in its several octaves. 


CTCEKO DB, REPUELICA. 

After being buried for ages in obscurity, a copy of this tract, 
80 long sought for in vain, has been found by M. Maio in the 

library of the Vatican. - 

VETERINARY ART. 

The following recipe is given in an American paper, as an ef¬ 
fectual cure for a horse having a film, as it is called, over his 
eyes. 

Take a little clean hog’s lard on the end of your finger, rub 
it well ill the quadruped’s eye, once a day, for three or four days 
in .iiuccession, and the film will be removed effectually.” 

** See our 49th Volume, p. and vol. p. 395* 
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SCARLET FKVKR. 

It is announced in the Journal de Medecine Pratique of Ber¬ 
lin^ that the Belladonna is a preservative against this fever. The 
fact was first discovered at Leipsic, but it has lately beep con¬ 
firmed by several experiments. 


SNAKE WITH TWO HEADSf 

Dr. Corradori, at Ruto, in Tuscany, lately saw a snalce with 
two heads. Sometimes it happened that the Ijcads diflered as 
to the use of their faculties; thus the one head would eat while 
the other was asleep. 


POTATOES. 

Last year (says a writer in The Farmer^s Journal)^ I planted 
a row of sets, cutout into single eyes, from large potatoes chosen 
out of a heap ; the row was 25 yards in length : and next to it 1 
planted another row of equal length, from the smallest potatoes, 
picked from the same heap ; some of the latter were set whole, 
and some cut in half. When I took them up, the former row 
produced Jour bushels and a halj' of fine large potatoes, with 
scarcely any small ones. The other row gave so few in measure 
that they all went into a half-hushel scuttle, and were miserably 
small. - 

GEOGRAmilCAL INQUIRIES. 

Count Romanzow has fitted out two new expeditions from 
Russia: one to endeavour to travel along the solid ice on the 
coast of Tschutski from Aisia to America: the other to ascend 
one of the rivers on the N.W. coast, in order to penetrate the 
unknown space which is between Icy Cape and Mackenzie's 
River. - 

DANGERS IN THE RED SKA. 

Mr. Editor,—Sir, —As I am convinced that you are ever 
ready to give publicity to any communication where the safety of 
lives and shipping is concerned, I shall, without apology, beg a 
place for the insertion of the undermentioned dangers, discover¬ 
ed by the Syren during her late voyage up and clown the Red 
Sfca. Jan. 24, 1S20.—A reef extending north and south about 
600 yards, lat. 20^ N. and long. 37° 36' E. by chronome¬ 
ters. 

Jan. 31.—A reef in lat. 25° 12' N. and long. 34° 56' E. by 
chronometers. 

April 20.—A reef in lat. 24^ 45' N. and long. 35° 8' E. by 
chronometers,—A reef (a riiund spot), in lat. 21^51'N* and'' 
long. 35° 12' E. by chroiiouictcra. 


From 
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Dangers in the Red Sea, 

From the latter another of considerable extent bore W.S.W. 
five or six miles.—Observed three low islands, extending N.W. 
and S.E. about eight miles (not Grove Island, &c.&c.); the 
centre one is in lat. 24" 41' N.—A reef in lat. 24® 35'N. and 
long. 35° 25' E. by chronometers: with another reef bearing 
from the latter \V. N. five miles. 

April 21.—A reef in lat. 24® 8' N. and long. 35° 45' E. by 
chronometers. 

The following is an extract from my log, relative to the shoal 
said to have been seen by the Fury and Daedalus, which may 
prove satisfactory: 

Jan. 30.—^At two P. M. saw a small sandy island from the 
mast-head, bearing N.E. to E. distant eight or nine miles, which 
appeared to be a quarter of a mile in length, with a reef extend¬ 
ing to the northward from it, about a mile and a half, and to 
the southward a quarter of a mile.—I made it in lat. 24° 59', ami 
long. 35" 59' E. by chronometers, who.se rate had been found 
correct 22 hours before. Horsburg places this shoal in lat. 24’ 
58' N. and long. 36® 56' E. Capt. Court has laid it down in 
lat. 24° 56' N. and long. 35" 49' E. 

As the north winds, not unfrequently, blow with such violence 
down the Sea of Suez, as to oblige a ship to bear up for Tor (the 
only safe harbour before known, I believe, between the straits of 
Jubal and Suez), and thereby causing a great delay and loss of 
time, I beg to recommend, as an excellent place of shelter, the 
Bay alluded to in the following extract from my log: viz. 

Jan. 29.—At nine A. M. tacked in seven fethoms in a fine 
sandy bay, the extreme point of a reef of breakers, projecting 
from the land, forming the north side of the bay W. | N. and a 
head-land forming the south side S.E. by S.—9. 30 A. M. 
tacked and stood in again ; found the soundings gradually de¬ 
crease from 10 to 9, 8, 7, 6-* , ai^ 6 fathoms, within half a ca¬ 
ble’s length of the shore: tackea and stood out.—The bay is in 
lat. 29° 12' N. (on the Arabian shore), and would afford excel¬ 
lent shelter from N.W. or even W.N.W. winds j the holding 
ground is capital; and from the number of shrubs and trees grow¬ 
ing near the beach, 1 think water might be procured by digging. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 

Thos. M‘Donneix, 

Late Commander of the Syren. 

Calcutta, June 20, 1820. {India Gazette.) 


LIST 
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LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

To Henry Penneck, of the town of Penzance, in the county ot 
Cornwall, Doctor of Physic, for improvement or improvements of 
machinery for the purpose of lessening the consumption of fuel 
in working steam-engines.—Dated the 27th February 1S21.— 
0 months allowed to enrol specifications. 

To William Frederick Collard, of Tottenham Court Road, in 
the parish of St. Pancras, Middlesex, musical instrument maker, 
for certain improvements on piano fortes.—8th March.—G mo. 

To Stephen Wilson, of Streathain, in the county of Surry, 
esq. for certain improvements in machinery for weaving figured 
goods.—8th March.—4 months. 

To Robert Burton Cooper, of the Strand, in the county of 
Middlesex, sword-cutler, for improvements on or a substitute for 
stoppers, covers or lids, such as are used for bottles, tobacco- and 
snuff-boxes, ink-holders, and various other ai tides requiring 
stoppers, covers or lids.—3d March.—G months. 

To Jonathan Dickson, of Ilolland-strcet, Blackfriars, in the 
county of Surry, engineer, for improvements in the means of 
transmitting licat, and also in the means of transmitting cold from 
one body to another, whether solids or fluids.—5th March.— 
2 months. 

To Henry Browne, of Derby, in the county of Derby, chemist, 
for improvements In the construction of boilers, whereby a cousi- 
tlerable saving in fuel is effected and smoke rapidly consumed.— 
IGth March.—4 mouths. 


THE NEW COMET. 

Observatory, Gosport, Mareli 1 7- 

The comet came to its pcrihelium to-day, namely, within 14 

degrees of the sun. It has only lessened its right ascension half 

a degree, and its north declination four-fifths of a degree, f.inct' 

the evening of the 24 th of February, when it was first seen here ; 

hut by the annual motion of the earth, its distance from the sun 
• * ^ ^ 
is decreased about IG*’. Now it is advanced too far in tlie sol tr 

rays to allow us to make correct observations on its po^:ition. 

At tlie close of tliis month it will begin to set after the tinu 
and with a clear horizon an hour before sunrire, there will be i 
chance of seeing it rise about E.N.E. during the ensuing moniiu 
The weather has lately been unfavourable for seeing the corner 
so near the western horizon in the evenings; as, from its veiy 
slow geocentric motion, it will not afford sufficient space to‘at¬ 
tempt to deduce the form of its orbit, which is the chief object to 
science. 

It is hoped that correct observations on the frequent appear¬ 
ance of those celestial visitors, will, in the cour'^eof lime, thrm\ 
Vol. 57- No. 275. March 1821 G g new 
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new liglit on the theory of comets^ and divest it of much of the 
uncertainty tliat seems to exist, in regard to the form of their 
eccentric orbits and their periodic returns. 


VorXANO IN THK MOONi 

In the proceedings of the Royal Society (given in our last Num¬ 
ber) it will be seen that on the Hth February the discovery of a 
volcano in the moon was announced to that distinguished body* 
r»y the following paragraph, copied from a Plymouth newspaper, 
il;c J:ame or another volcano seems to have been observed also 
by another person on the 16th of January* 

“ Mr, Coohe, of Stonehouse, having constantly made observa¬ 
tions on the moon for the last twelve months, discovered, about 
nine o’clock on the night of the 16th January (two days before 
the full, and the only bright night of the moon), an effusion of 
smoke, which lasted about a minute, and appeared like the flut¬ 
tering of a bird. It passed over the moon before it ^aporated, 
and must have fore-shortened, as it seemed in effect to have 
passed over the whole disc, from the place whence it arose, on 
the east of the spot Menelaus and near Plineas ; but the effu¬ 
sion prevented the exact spot from being ascertained. Mr. 
Cooke liad nearly finished a painting of the face of the moon in 
oil, seven feet in diameter, when he learnt from a friend in the 
neighbourhood, of the discovery of a volcano, which has induced 
him to delay it; but it is very likely the same.’' 

(IDKRE RJiSPKCTING TAULES OF VESTA. 

To Mr. Tilloch, 

Sir,—G ive mo leave, through the medium of your excellent 
publication, to avail myself of the opinion of some of your readers 
who may be fully instructed with respect to the management of 
M. Daussy’s Tables of Vesta, itu||rtcd in the Ccnmoissance des 
Terns for 1820. I had amused itself during the winter in cal¬ 
culating the orbit from .lanuary to April, and had a design of 
communicating it to your Magazine; hut as Mess. Groombridge 
and Bode just at the moment published the positions of the 
planet, I deemed it necessary to transmit my computation. Up¬ 
on comparing my positions, however, with those of Mr. Groom- 
bridge (for the meridian of (Jreenwich ?) 1 perceive mine to differ 
in almost every instance; and though the error in no case 
amounts to more than three minutes of a degree in right ascen¬ 
sion, and sometimes otdy to a few seconds, yet, as 1 conceive 
the fault to be mine, 1 feel anxious to discover the cause. There 
are two notes, one at page 219, and the other page at 255 of the 
Connpissance des Terns, neither of which 1 clearly understand; 
and from this circumstance the defect probably arises. The for¬ 
mer 
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mpr note states, that in order to obtain the perturbations ol tlie 
<irhit with great exactness, it was necessary to carry the calcula¬ 
tion to hundreds of seconds, which have been given in the Tables: 
^‘Maison ponrra pour I’usagc ordinaire se contenter des dixieme^^, 
C't retranc/ier m memeiem% un chiffte des Urns les argnmens.^' 

I am at a loss how to interpret this aitting off affgzirefro77i 
alt the arguvients. Had it stated,^/rom the equations^ I shoul<l 
have concluded that, if the calculations were carried to two places 
of decimals, the last figure should be suppressed. But how a 
ftguie is to be cut off from all the arguments of longitude, ex¬ 
cept as is usual when the argument exceeds the extent ot ih.e 
fable, I do not see. The same difficulty occurs page 256, wher.^ 
it is observed, La Table siuvante donne les perturbations du 
rayon vecteur cn dix-millionicines ; c’e^st pourquoi, aprt^,s cn 
avoir fait la sonnne, il faiidra en retranchcr Ic dernier chiffre, le 
rayon vecteur n\Hant domic qu’en inillioniemes/’ Now the ex¬ 
tent of the Table of Equations of the Rad. Vect. to Argum. I. is 
10000. I conceive therefore that the meaning of this note is, 
that when the equation exceeds four figures, tlic last (to the left 
hand) is lo be suppressed. I do nut l.now how it can be inter¬ 
preted otherwise with propriety. 

If any gentleman who has satisfied himself as to these difficul¬ 
ties, will be kind enough to communicate his sentiments to me 
through your Magazine, I shall esteem it a favour, and feel greatly 
obliged to him, and to you. 

Permit me to ask if the Tables of Ceres, Pallas, and Juno, are 
printed ? Rode gives the positions of the two latter occasionally, 
hut I am Ignorant whcllicr the Tables are in private hands, or 
not. 


March 7, 




BAKCMETUIC MEASUREMEXTS OF HEIGHTS. 

' Howland Street, IRli March, 1S21. 

Siu,—I have been much gratified by observing the zeal with 
which tlie efforts of Mr. IJeran have been seconded by your Cor¬ 
respondents, in communicating their Barometric Observations, 
l arefully made in defined situations, on the second Alonday in 
((o k Alortthy at the hours H, 9, 10, 11, and 12 of the forenoon; 
and I sincerely hope and beg to request, that they will further 
jierscvere ; and also that other gentlemen resident on the differ¬ 
ent Coasts of our Island will imitate their praiseworthy example^ 
carefully connecting their place of observation, by a Spirit Le¬ 
velling, with the tow and high water marksy of their respective 
neighbourhoods. These maritime observations arc of the utmost 
couserpicjice to be simultaneously made with others at various i^i- 
land points, towards obtaining nearly apruxiniating heights of 

{} g 2 the 
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the fsevtTiil places of observations, and what is perhaps of more 
importance, towards ascertainir.j,,inore exactly than is yet known, 
what are the causes which locally afiect the atmospheric pres¬ 
sure ? and under what circumstances may a uniformity of its ac¬ 
tion, as cxhil)ited by the Barometer, be reasonably expected ? 

I beg, in conclusion, lo entreat of those gentlemen who keep 
meteorological journals, to imitate the example of Mr. Cary, in 
p. IGO of your last number, by communicating exact observa¬ 
tions, made by their Barometers, on the days and hours above 
specified: these more minute observations, for comparison with 
the monthly and other means from their tables, cannot fail of 
proving highly useful. J. Farky, Sen. 

P^S.—I am glad that Mr. Bevan has called the attention of 
your readers to the general inaccuracy of the Ordnance Trigono¬ 
metrical Heights: the fact is, that paltry and insufficient instru¬ 
ments have been depended on for Elevations; uf^with less 
care, as to simultaneous and often repeated observations, than 
would have been proper, with other and far more efficient instru¬ 
ments : in p. 420 of your 4Sth volume, and on other occasions, I 
liave before adverted to these circumstances. 


UAROMETHICAl. OBSERVATIONS. 

2f», Arliagton-strect, Ciimdeu Town, 12th March 1821 


Hour. 

Bitroui. 
inside. ' 

ThcrmowetcTo 
att. dot. 

8 Morning. 

2!>-.180 

58, 

42 ' 

») Do. 

-ea-iis 

58. 

43 

iO Do. 

29415 

68'5 

4#>' 

12 Do. 

29-410 

60- 

5 1 •.> 

3 Evening 

29 350 

62-5 

52* 

U Do. 

29-3.95 

. > 

65-6 

41-5 


8 o'clock, by Laplace's formula with the coefficient 18393”^ or 


.. 


100 r)7,6 fathoms, is 
Bv the method of Hutton 

For 12 o’clock, by Laplace’s 
15v Hutton’s 


• • 


• • 


feet 89,668 
89,412- 

109,656 


• • 


. » 


• . 


109,536- 

The mean of the levels by Laplace’s 99,462 
The difference between the observation 

at 8 and at 12 is .. .. 20,388 

By Hutton’s, is .. .. 20,124 

Tiie mean bv Hutton’s ,, 99,474 


Diff. 
+0,144 

— 0,120 


Difference 


. • 


0,264 0,012 
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The observations made in different places, on the Ist Monday 
of the last four months, are not more satisfactory than the above. 
I find the mean difference between Leighton ciiid Bushy-Heath 
219,332 feet ; but there remains a great uncertainty on the true 
difference of level: it amounts to 73,512 feet in February, in 
calculating the observations at 8 and at 12 o’clock, while in 
November it is only 3,216 feet from the observations at 9 and 
at 10. 

Sir,— 1 send you the observations made at Arlington-street 
on the 12th of this month. The reflections which follow them 
are inserted merely for you, and Mr. Bevan, if you think that 
they may be interesting to him. 

As 1 am going abroad at the end of this month, I shall not be 
able to furnish your Magazine with other meteorological obser¬ 
vations made in Camden Town. 

1 am, sir, your most obedient servant. 

To Mr. Tilloch. A Constant Rhas£R. 


Crunlp^.'lli, Lancashire, Mar. 13, ISiJl. 

Sir,— 1 send you observations on the barometer, &c. made at 
this place on Monday the 12th insta.nt. 


A M 

Bar. 

Ther. 

1 att. 

1 Ther. 
det. 

‘ Wind. 

! 

Weather. 

1 1 AM# 

'lar. 12th H‘. 

29.492 

0 

44 

42-2 

W.S.W. light. 

Cloudy. 

9 

29..'1()() 

45.7 

44.7 

VV.S.W. Do. 

Do. 

10 

29.51.') 

4().7 

45.7 

W.S.W. fresh. 

Bright. 

11 

20.520 

48 5 

47.5 

VV. by S. brisk. 

Do. 

12 

29.525 

49-5 

40 

W. Do. 

Do. 


1 observe that there is a IWpographical error in my former 
communication, published in tne last Number of your Magazine, 
which it may be well to correct, as it affects the sense of the 
passage in which it occurs. The word “ connection,” in the 
hfth line from the top of the 154th page, should be read “cor¬ 
rection.” 

V’our obedient servant. 

To Mr. Tilloch. John Blacxwall. 


Leighton, March 24,1821. 
Dear Sir, —I send you the observations made with the baro¬ 
meter on the 13th iiisnant. '-t this place, a.id also aiBushy-Keath, 
by Col. Bcaufoy. 


I riGH 



liaromeiric Observations. 

JLEIGHTON BVZZaRD. 



1 

March ]«1| 

Hour* 

Barom, 

H 

Tiler' 

det. 

Wind and Wealhcr. 


8“ 

29-668 

431 

40 



9 

29-685 

44 

43 

S.W. mocler. tliin douda. 


10 

29-692 

46 

45 

W, do. a few cloiuls. 

1 

11 

29-692 

46 f 

49 

S-W. do. detached do. 


12 

29-688 

474’ 

61 

S.W, do. cloudV- 

• 


BUSHY-HEATH. 



Baiom. 

rhor. 

att. 

flier. 1 
det. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

S*' 

29-463 

43 

38 

w,s.\v. 

1 

fresh. 

thick fog. 

9 

29-464 

43 

40 

W. by S. 


r. do. 

10 

29-474 

434 

41 

W. bv S. 


do. 

11 

29*473 

44 : 

45 

W. by S. 

do” 

hue. 

12 

29-471 

45 

47 

iw. 

do. 

icloudy. 


So Jill as the observations have at present been made, they 
point out some defects in the data relative to preat distances, 
which piobably may be supplied by a well regulated course of ob¬ 
servations. 

Good observers have often found an irregularity in the results 
when the weather h.as been windy; and if the cause of the wind 
be duly considered, there xvill appear some probability of the 
necessity for taking into the account the direction and vilociiy 
of the wind in addition to that of the heat of the mercury and 
of the surrounding air. Because, if there were not some local 
inequality in the pressure of the atmosphere, there would be no 
wind, to restore the equilibrium, anymore than there would be a 
current in a lake without the ad^tion or subtraction of a quan¬ 
tity to or from tlic primary bulk. 

This inc(]dality of pressure may be suf>poscd to cause a wave 
on jhe superior parts of the atmosphere, requiring a suitable al¬ 
lowance to one of the instruments before a proper deduction can 
be made of the relative altitudes. 

To ascertain the law of this allowance, it will require a good 
course of well arranged observations at places of known distances 
and difference of elevations under a variety of states of the wind, 
both as to direction and force. But a single course one day in 
a mouth cannot be expected to produce a satisfactory result in a 
reasonable time: it is to be hoped that some other course will be 
adapted. Yours truly, 

To Mr. Tilloch. R. Bi:van. 


MKTEOao- 
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MFTEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KJSPT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY MU. SAMUEL VEALE, 


fThr time of observation, unless otherwise stated, is at 1 P.M.J 


iS2l. 

1 

Age ol 
the 
Moon 

Thermo¬ 

meter. 

Baro¬ 

meter. 

1 

State of the Weather ami Modification 
of the Clouds. 

Feb, 15 

nvVYs. 

13 

38- 

30*30 

Cloudy 

16' 

14 

41- 

SO"!!) 

Ditto 

17 

full 

41* 

30*18 

Fine 

18 


39*5 

30*05 

1C loiidy—rain P, M. 

19 

ify. 

L96' 

30*27 

Fine—snow A.M. 

20 

18 

■ 86- 

30* 

Rain—snow A.M. 

21 

19 

43- 

30*44 

Cloudy 

22 

20 

40*5 

30*15 

Fine 

23 

21 

42-5 

30*15 

Cloudy 

24 

22 

39*5 

30* 

Fine 

25 

23 

40' 

30* 

Cloutly 

26 

24 

34- 

30-C5 

Ditto 

27 

25 

7 A.M. 
23* 

29-80 

Fine 

28 

26 

1 P.M. 
32-5 

1 

32-5 

1 

1 1 
1 ! 

29*25 

Cloudy—snow P.M. 

Mar, 1 

27 

39- 

29*35 

Rain—snow A.M. 

2 

28 

48* 

29-68 


3 

29 

52'5 

29*50 

rran 

A 

new 

52* 

29-93 

Cloudy—rain P.M. 

5 

1 

35* 

29*85 

Ditto 

6 

2 ' 

36-5 

29-60 

Rain 

7 

3 

51- 

29*35 

Fine—rain P.M. 

. 8 

i ^ 

54-5 

29-87 

Cloudy—heavy rain P.M. 

9 

5 

54- 

29*33 

Fine—rain P.M. 

10 

6 

57- 

29-26 

Ditto 

11 

7 

52* 

29-64 

Ditto 

12 

8 

50*5 

29-66 

Ditto 

13 

9 

54-5 

29-75 

Ditto 

14 

10 

49* 1 

29*98 

Ditto 
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METBOROLOOICAL TABI.B, 

By Mr. Caka’-, of the Strako, 
For March 1821. 


Days of 
Mouth. 

1821. 

Tlh 

O 

o a 

U o 
c S 

03 

C;ruiotii 

« 

0 

0 

ii: 

cter. 

0 

1 

Height of 
tile Karoiii. 
Inchc'j. 

Weather, 

Feb. 24 

28 

33 

'so" 

30.30 

Foggy 

25 

32 

43 

37 

.08 

Cloudy 

26 

33 

33 

1 

30 

•12 

Cloudy 

27 

23 

37 

29 

29-81 

Fair. 

28 

30 

32 

37 

•29 

Snow 

,Mureh 1 

37 

43 

1 

38 

1 

•42 

Fair . 

2 

. 38 

I 47 

46 

•90 

Rain 

3 

4 ; 

1 

32 

47 

•62 

Ruin 

4 

18 

1 

35 

46 

•65 

Fair 

5 

36 

34 

32 

•98 

Cloudy 

6 

34 

38 

45 

•66 

Rain 

7 

37 

32 

47 

•61 

Fair 

8 

47 

31 

46 

•30 

Rain 

9 

45 

54 

48 

•65 

Rain 

10 

40 

37 

47 

•65 

Sliowcry 

11 

45 

32 

42 ' 

•87 

Fair 

12 

42 

56 

46 

30-00 

Fail- 

13 

42 

33 

44 

•05 

Fair 

14 

44 

49 

42 

•23 

Fair 

15 

35 

33 

40 

•40 

Fair 

16 

I 37 

! 31 

1 

39 

•30 

Fair 

17 

[ 37 

1 

’^lO 

•02 

Fair 


40 

30 

40 

29*52 

Stormy 

19 

39 

47 

39 

•27 

j Fair 

20 

40 

47 

40 

•34 

Cloudy 

21 

39 

47 

39 

1 

•39 

Showery 

22 , 

37 

46 

34 

•81 

Fr.wi th hialstornis 

23 

33 

43 

38 

30-10 

Fair 

24 

4.40 

47 

40 

29-75 

1 

Stormy 

25 

43 

31 

38 

1 -45 

Showery 

26 

40 

30 

44 

1 66 

Fair 


N.B The Barometer's height is taken at one o’clock. 


ObservatfonB for Correspondciu who obi^ervt'd the 

ISitb March 8 o’clock M. Barom. SO OCH) Ther. attached 45® Detached 42 



•.9 — — ... 

50 002 — — 

— 4e — 

— 44 

^ - 

^ IQ ^ - - 

30*007 — — 

— 46 — 

— 46 


1 — N. — 

30 000 — 

— 47 w 

— 56 
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XXXVII. Olservations on Statements made ly Mr. Ricardo, 

Q7}d othersy On the comparative Advantages of illuminating 

hif Gas produced from Oil andfrom CoaL^* By Mr. George 

liOWE, 

7b Mr. Tilloch. 

Dkau Sir, — So great is the interest excited at this time, 
respecting the qualities of oil, during heating, boiling, or being 
converted into gas, that scarcely does there appear a single niny- 
her of the scientific journals, in which the subject, in some shape 
or other, is not to he found amongst its contents. There can be 
little doubt, could we but visit the chemical laboratorics.through* 
out this kingdom, that wc should, in not a few, find some odori-- 
fcrons trace of its being, or having been, the subject of imiuiry. 
So far then ite the late memorable trials (which were at the time 
too truly s^^d ‘‘ the humiliation of science”) may tend to ^^pa- 
tient investigation of experimental chemistry, prior to the deli¬ 
very of any public opinion on them, they may eventually subserve 
the interests of science itself. 

Our increased knowledge of the gaseous compounds, arising 
from the destructive distillation of oil and coal, is certainly much 
indebted to the late judicial investigations, as from hence have 
arisen numerous essays and papers, each inviting discussion on 
the subject, in connexion with our truly national invention of 
gas illumination. 

The question arising out of these discussions, to which at this 
time I wish more particularly to draw the attentjon of your 
readers, is, the comparative advantages of illuminating liy gas 
produced from oil, and from coal,” this lieiiig the title of a paper 
by Mr. Ricardo, which has just appeared in the 3rd number of 
the Annals of Philosophy. 

So nearly allied is this attempt % run down coal gas, to the 
train of argument adopted by the tVritcr of an Ess^ on the same 
subject, which appeared in the Mth number of the Quarterly 
Journal (to which I replied in the 261st Number of the Philoso¬ 
phical Magazine), that even the expressions in many instances arc 
alike; of course the conclusions drawn are identical. Whether 
or not the same hand which held a pen in the former was con¬ 
cerned in the paper now under examination, matters little, as I 
shall save myself and your readers the trouble of again discussing 
assertions unsupported by fresh arguments, by referring llicm to ' 
my former reply. In a word, I do not hesitate to maintain, that 
by far the greater part of Mr. R.'s conclusion against the use of 
toal gas in favour of oil gas, was drawn from distorted and ci * 
roneous data. 

Vol.57. No.276.y^r/7l821. If h 
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On the almospherkal Refraction^ 



It appears from this comparison that the formula is in perfect 
agreement with the French Table, at least as far as 80® from the 
zenith, which includes all the useful part of such a Table. At 
85® from the zenith the difference amounts only to 1"; and the 
greatest divergence at 0® 45' above the horizon is short of 
12 '. 

At 70® from the zenith the third term of the seriesjs insensi¬ 
ble; and at 80% it only comes to 0"‘19; so that, if vve neglect 
this small quantity, the two first terms of the series are suffi¬ 
cient for all stars elevated 10® above the horizon. The three 
first teiins are sufficient as far as 85® from the zenith. 

Most physical problems are solved by a series of attempts in 
which some of the conditions are either omitted entirely, or so 
modified as to bring the investigation within the range of our 
knowledge. The first attempt to solve the problem of the astro¬ 
nomical refractions was made by Cassini, who neglected all 
changes of density in the atmosphere, whether arising from un¬ 
equal pressure or variation of temperature, lii this view, the air 
would coii.stitutc a uniform refracting medium surrounding the 
earth to the height of about 4343 fathoms. The simple hypo¬ 
thesis of Cassini seems hardlv to have met from astronomers with 
the attention it deserves : for^ if we use accurate elementary 
quantities in the computation, it will determine the refractions 
to the extent of 74® from the zenith with the same degree of ex¬ 
actness as any of the other methods, without even excepting the 
formula of Laplace. In an atmosphere such as Cassini sup¬ 
posed. 
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of Oil Gas over Coal Gas, 

'awe, It may, I think, be stated with sufficient accuracy for 
practical purposes, that a gasometer containing 1000 cu})ic feet 
oi oil gas is adequate to iuruisli the same quantity of light as 
one of 3000 of coal gas, provided due attention be paid to the 
construction of the burners and to the distribution of the lights/’ 

I low the Professor could possibly t/ii/ik this, wlien even his own 
calculations (erroneous as they may be readily proved) did not 
hear hiin out by a deficiency of above 20 per cent,, I know not. 
The title of the paper from which this extract has been made, 
is On the CornpOvsitiou and Analysis of the inflammable 
gaseous Com|Jounds resulting from the destructive Distillation of 
('oal and Oil, with some Hemarks on their relative heating and 
jllumiiiating Powers, by William Thomas Braude, Esq, Sec. R. S. 
Professor of Cliernistry R. I.” published in tlje Philosophical 
Transactions for 1820, Part Ly and in the Phil. Mag. for last 
September. ^ 

The chief object of this paper was to prove that no other 
gaseous compound of carbon and hydrogen exists, but the one 
usually called olefiant gas; the second section institutes a com¬ 
parison of the illuminating and heating powers of olefiant gas, oil 
gas, and coal gas. How far he has succeeded in the undertaking, 
may be partly ascertained by referring your readers to a review 
of it by Professor Thomson in the Doth Number of the Annals of 
Philosophy? mid to the 6Sth Number of the Edinburgh Review. 
A very short extract from each, will be sufficient to put us in pos¬ 
session of material en ors from which Mr-Braude’s ratios 

against coal gas are deduced, Thomson observes, ‘‘ His specific 
gravities and atomic weights are without any exception inaccu¬ 
rate; lam surprised at the low specific gravity of coal gas, which 
he assigns, viz. 0-4430/’ which would serve most completely to 
run down coal gas in all his after calculations. 

Dr. Henry found the specific gravity of coal gas of medium 
quality to be ‘G22, and of that jiroduccd from coal tar to be as 
iiigh as vSO. The latter portions of coal gas, when made on 
the old principles of long charges, of course are much low^er, 
sometimes as low' as ‘390; hut where three or four hours’ charges 
are adopted (as at Derby),or the tar converted into gas, which 
for tlie last year I have found very practicable, and which will 
soon 1)0 heard of on a very extended scale, the gas will be found 
to be so far increased in illumuiating power as generally to aver¬ 
age from ‘boO to diOO, 

From tliivS it is evident that the coal gas will vary according to 
a good or a had method of manufacture, and all calculations of 
comparison like Professor Braude’s or Mr. Ricardo’s, be thns in 
a like ratio affected. The Etliiiburgh Review says, ‘MVe must 
take leave to observe, iliat in some parts of his inquiry, Mr. 

11 h 2 Biuude"$ 
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Braude’s train of reasoning is a little fallacious;” and as to hia 
arithmetic, they are (like myself) quite unable to comprelieiid 
it. Nevertheless, the points upon which we stumble are not 
exactly the same, the reviewer himself being evidently at fault 
when he conceives that the number of cubic inches of olefiant 
gas (640) and of oil gas (S(J0) found equal to the light of one 
wax candle per hour, should each be multiplied by the same 
multiplier (14*0(!25) to increase the light ten-fold ; because that 
in the instance of the olefiant gas it so required it. 1 feci very lit¬ 
tle doubt that the increase of the multiplier will he found to bo in 
the inverse ratio of tlic decrease of carbon, which these gases may 
contain, still dependent upon tlie discovery of Count Rumford, 

that the quantity of light emitted by a given portion of inflam¬ 
mable matter in combustion, is |)roportioual in some high ratio 
to the elevation of temperature.” '* 

Now how will this agree with Mr. Braude’s ratio for coal gas? 
It seems he forgot to ascertain how much coal gas was equal to 
the light of one wax caiidlc, but sets about ascertaining the quan¬ 
tity of light given off by the largest sized Argand burner when 
consuming only 6560 cnl)ic inches (about 3| cubic feet) [ler hour, 
which he found ccpial to only five wax caudles. Therefore to 
obtain by calculation bow much coal gas would be ecjtial to ten 
w'ax candles, he sets down 6560 -5-5=1312= the light of one 
candle, which mullijdied by 10= 13120= 10 candies! quite 
forgetting the Count’s theory and his own practice with respect 
to the cases of the olefumt and oil gases. Now the fact is, that 
a large Argand when consuming only 3 { feet per hour, instead 
of 5 feet, is not giving off any thing near so much light as the 
same quantity w'ould if burnt in a smaller and more propor¬ 
tionate sized one 

From such a datum so multiplied it is not in the least strange 
that coal gas of the sp. grav. *443 should cut so poor a figure by 

• The reason of Uiis is best proved by experiment, to be, that the supply 
of atmospheiic air etiused by the draught of the glass chimney, is higlily 
riispropoitioned to the (|iiantity of gas in such rase rnnanmed, thereby ex¬ 
erting u very cooling influence on the flame. Had Mr. li. been aware of 
this fact, he doubtless would liave adopted some means for its remedy: 
such as nai rowing the draught by applying a taper chimney, or by placing 
over it a piece of coarse wire-gauze, or n disc of tin with a smaller opening 
in iu centre than that of the glass chimney, either of wliicli, so regulated 
a.s ju.st to allow the flame not to smoke, would h.ave materially increased , 
the light of his cubic inches of gas. ISurely Mr. Brande does not mean 
to say that iu his experiment the flame was so regulated as to be just be¬ 
low smoking ? for wHh coal gas, rich in cariwn, I lind that the same burner 
as his, under the same pressure of half inch, will not smoke wlien consuming 
five feet per liour and giving a iiglit c<|ual to eight or nine wax candles. 
Mr. U. 8 6560 inches wouhl have given more light if burnt through either 
a bat*8 wing burner or a laigc Argand without a glass. 

i /» the 
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of Oil Gas over Coal Gas. 

the side of oil gas as the Professor makes it appear. He says» 
‘‘ it appears (from his method of calculation) that to produce 
the light of ten wax candles for one hour, there will be required 

2G(K) cubical inches of olefiant gas. 

4H7ii .. .. of oil gas. 

].‘U20 .. .. of coal gas.” 

As well might he have -said, on the same principle, that be¬ 
cause it retiuires 800 cubic indies of oil gas to equal the light of 
one candle, therefore it requires 8000 cubic iudies to pioducc 
the light of Un candles! Had he multiplied 1312 by 8, as he 
did the oil gas by (i, or the olefiant by 4, the product 10100 
(a:6'074 feet) would have been mndi nearer the truth. Their 
ratios then would have been 

Olefiant gas .. .. 2000 ratio I. 

Oilgas ., .. .. 4875 .. 1’875. 

Coal gas .1049(1 .. 1*037. 

Numbers so little short of 1, 2. 4, that fur practical purpose', 
where .i^ood coal gas is to be obtflined, we may re&t assured that 
tw’o cubical feet of it, jjroperly a])plied, will be found etjual in 
illuTniuiiting power to one of oil 

]5ofore we <|uit this part of our subject, it may not be 
to hint at one other source of discrepancy too frequently over¬ 
looked in the analysis of these gases, that of espci imenting upon 
the gases immediately after their production, or after they have 
been made some time and transmitted to a great distance, per¬ 
haps miles (as was the coal gas iti Mr. Brandc’s easef) through 
a series of cold })ipes, whereby the deposition of a highly vola¬ 
tile oil takes place, wdiich in the former ease would have added 
greatly to its illunuiiatiug power, to its specific gravity, and of 
course to tlie (juantity of oxygen it would consume. 

Having now reviewed witli some minuteness, 3 ’ct I trust with 
candour, the theoretical basis of ?^Ir. Ricardo’s comparative state¬ 
ment, tliat 20 cubic feet of oil gas will give as much light as 
70 of coal gas,*' I will endeavour to travel through the other 
btage.s of his paper at a quiekened pace. 


* Tdr. Lowe’s paper was in the hands of the pnntcr, I received a 

letter h-.jm him containing the following paragraph : 

library having this day received the very valuable acqui¬ 
sition of l)i'. Andrew Ure’.s Dictionary of Chemistry. I hope it is yet in the 
Editor's pov/er *0 add (as a note) the weight of testhuoin to my argiiment, 
tvhich the l>c«under the urtUde * (hi (las,’ aubrds ino; he saj's ‘ 77;.* 
Olgas I iffw * hiseii accufftoriiei fo nvihc ^ iflmnltiating 

compai'i'fi fo gohfl coal gajf' I slmuld be sorry that Mr. Ricardo or your 
readers should lack evidence like this. *’—Koi r. 

The oil gas made use of in Mr. Urande's experiments was manufac¬ 
tured in the Institution 5 but the coal gas came from the Uas-work, Peter- 
street, Westminster. 

Theorv 
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• 

Theory we have quite done with; all is now matter of fact, or 
rather of assertions taken by Mr. R. as matter of fact: and in our 
endeavour to come to a due {^^ipteciation of these facts, we will 
endeavour to answer the most prbrninent points of his objections 
ac:ainst coal gas, by adducing substantial facts which are daily 
before the eyes of thousands. Oil gas (he says) requires no 
puriheation yet in the very next page, in describing an oil gas 
apparatus, he says the oil gas having passed through the 
condenser, is then conveyed into a 'wash vessel, where it passes 
through water to deposit any oil, or other condensible vapour 
that may have come over with it.'* 

To wash then, it seems,is not to purify! Now to manufacturers 
of oil gas, and still more to their neighbours, it is known that 
this said washing water is the vilest nuisance that ever passed 
down a sewer; in more instances than one, actioiirs have been 
threatened on account of this no^purifying process. ‘‘ It con¬ 
tains no sulphuretted hydrogen, which is one of the admixtures 
of coal gas, and of this all the purification to which it is sub¬ 
mitted cannot wholly deprive it;" therefore, to make short, 
does every thing that is had to our health and property, which 
of course oil gas does not. (hie feels very much inclined to 
ask, where, or in what town, did Mr» Ricardo find this fact, as 
a general thing ? Certainly not in London ; for I have there en¬ 
joyed its light in rooms the most elegantly furnished, where both 
pictures and plate, had its cfifccts been deleterious, would have 
been assuredly injured. 

As to the assertions of Dr. Henry, that it is easy to purify coal 
gas so that it shall not test of sulphuretted hy¬ 

drogen, why surely that most accurate chemist must have been 
mistaken; but then I cannot doubt the evidence of the three last 
years in our own house, every room of which, not excepting bed¬ 
rooms, proves the possibility of purifying coal gas. As to the 
accidental escape of coal gas being more annoying than a similar 
escape of oil gas, 1 tliink we need not waste words to prove, that, 
fur the same reason, it is less dangerous, Mr. R. forgets to 
mention tiiat acetic acid is sometimes formed in making oil gas, 
when he talks of the pipes stopping up. To satisfy myself, I last 
week cut open a copper tube which has conveyed more coal gas 
than any other pipe about our premises, but found not the 
^iighte^t deposit in it! So much for Mr. R.'s first division, 
** The qualities of the two gUsses for producing light." 

The second point for consideration is the comparative faci¬ 
lity with which a coal or oil gas establishment may be carried 
on." Hitherto 1 have endeavoured to go along with Mr. Ricardo 
with as grave a face as possible; but if, at the conclusion of this 
idivisToir, you, Mr. Editor, your reader, and even Mr. Ricardo 

hii^self. 
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himself^ do not smile to think liow he has been cheated in his nu¬ 
merals, I shall indeed be surprised* His own calculations will he 
quite sufficient to show how erroneous must have been his data. 

After tracing the outline of cafefi apparatus, he says, These 
are the processes required for producing the oil and coal gasj 
hut we shall better understand the trouble attendant on the lat¬ 
ter, by a comparative view of two establishments, for a thousand 
lights each, one for oil, the other for coal gas. Each light con¬ 
suming annually upon an aveiage 2000cube feet of oil gas, and 
7000 cube feet of coal gas, the whole annual consumption of 
the one would be 2,000,000, of the other 7>000,000 cube feet.*' 

The average quantity of oil gas recpiired would be during the 
fortnight before and after Christmas, somewhat above 16,000 
cube ^et per night, and 56,000 of coal gas/’ That is, if every 
burner of thqtlOOO coal gas lights consumed five cubic feet per 
hour (which is found to be above the average for the town of 
Derby), the inhabitants would be required to keep them burn¬ 
ing each night eleven hours! i. e, from four in the afternoon till 
three o’clock next morning! ! an event just as probable as the 
calculation upon which it is founded, or as the truth of the stated 
number of retorts presumed requisite to furnish such a supply 
of gas. To produce that cjnantity of oil gas, eight or ten rcU)rts 
would be sufficient, each retort six feet long and six inches dia¬ 
meter/’—“ In the coal-gas woik forty retorts at least would be 
re(|uii'ed each retort six feet long and one foot in diameter. 
The utmost quantity of gas which one retort could produce would 
be 16S0 cube feet, working night and day without interniission/* 
—Forty retorts required to supply 1000 lir^hts ! ! ! ! ^* Six 
retorts is the calculation of Mr.Wigston at the Dei by Gas-woiks, 
for the like number of lights; and from the experience of the three 
last months’ work he finds they will be amply sufficient. Ills 
retorts are semi-elliptical, six feet long and two feet diameter, 
being constructed on the very best principles of exposing a thin 
stratum of coal to a large surface of heat, and working at shore 
charges. 

Surely Mr. Ricardo must imagine that no improvements liave 
taken place in the manufactiuing of coal gas for the last fi\e 
years; whilst in that of the oil gas it should seem one gallon of 
oil which formerly made SO cubic feet of gas will now affotd 100. 
But even on the London system of setting up retorts, five in one 

* For the truth of this statement Mr. R. makes a marginal reference to 

See Peckston on Gas Lights.** Now, in justice to Mr. Peckston, it is but 
fair to state, tha*" he gives that number as being the quantity then (in 1818) 
required by the London Companies; for, !n his estimate last year, to supply 
IU(K) lights in Derh\\ he states ten cHiptiV*al retorts as being utiiply snffi- 
iient. 

oven. 
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oven, as adopted at ^]ottiugl 1 aIri, I understand that 34 circular 
retorts of the same wze as ^ose mentioned by Mr. R., have 
through this winter*Wppli^^^ve 1600 lights ! each light ex¬ 
travagantly supplied with'^i^i'' So much for the correctness of 
the statement under Mr. R.^;Second head. 

His third head, “ The Citpital required for such establish¬ 
ments,” is involved in his fourth, which we will hasten to notice. 
He sa\s, “ The next subject for consideration is. Which is the more 
oeconoiiiica] method ? And it may appear surprising to manv, 
that light from oil gas can be afforded to the consumer as cheap 
as that from coalj and at the same time yield as great or greater 
profit to the company supplying it.” Indeed it will appear very 
surprising to many, especially to the Derby people, that it^ould 
be possible, after contrasting a counter statematt. Hmays, 
“ From some known data, it is supposed that Mp.'COst m coal 
gas to the Companies, reckoning the sale of cokdf/taf, &c. would 
be about 10^. per 1000 cube feet; the selling price is estimated 
at the rate of 15i'.”—“ The profit and loss account of an oil gas 
establishment may be calculated very easily.” “ The cost for pro¬ 
ducing 1000 cube feet of oil gas will be as follows : £ s. d. 

Ten gallons of oil at 2s. per gallon.1 0 0 

One bushel of coals.0 1 6 

Labour, wear, tear, and contingencies .. .,056 

4-1 7 0” 

This then (or rather 30^. which Mr. R. allows) is the prime 
cost of 1000 feet of oil gas, where the oil can be bought at the 
very cheapest rate, and no inland carriage to be addend to it. What 
it must be charged by any public company to the consumers of it, 
so as to meet the many looked for and unlooked for expenses 
upon the sale thereof, and yet to divide 10 per cent, profit, 1 
think would be difficult, at least disheartening, say; inasmuch 
as it is just 100 per cent, dearer than its equivalent in coal gas 
may be purchased for in this town. 

For the contract entered into with Mr.Wigston to furnish coal 
gas of the best quality into the Derby Gas Company’s gasometer, 
he finding retorts, condenser, coals, lime, labour, wear jmd tear, 
is at tl;e rate of one shilling arid eightpence * per thousand feet I! 
and the price charged by the Company to consumers, who take 
it by measure, is seven itiillings and sixpence per thousand 

» 

* This I am aware is a price so low that it astonishes all^ ^nd is incre¬ 
dible to many. It shows that he is either content with very Uttle profit, or 
that he has stept out of the path of the old method of making coal gas. In 
the construction and an'angcmcnt of some parts of the, Derby apparatvs 
lie has certainly shown considerable mechanical ingenuity and independence 
of thought. 

feet!!! 
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feet!!! The bare statement of these facts will, I trust, furnish the 
best comments upon this part of the “ Comparative Advantages 
of illuminating by Gas from Oil 

Ills fifth and last head, vcih^t durable in a na¬ 

tional point of view?^’ is best ans^m^ by a general axiom, That 
that is the best source of a nation^ revenue which is most lucra¬ 
tive, least fortuitous, and least hazardous. That oil gas should 
be preferred to coal gas, because it would tlicrehy encourage 
the Greenland fisheries as a nursery for our fleets, is a rather 
strange doctrine, when we recollect that during war it is pro¬ 
tected by law from that most disgraceful system, the impress! 
And we certainly have yet to learn how it can be put in com¬ 
parison vvith the Newcastle coal trade, and that carried on along 
our jttptern and southern shores. As I said in my former reply 
to toe very sawie argument, I repeat iny o])iuion, that where the 
former brings q;p one sailor, these latter sources bring up fifty. 

We have now contemplated the Jive-point picture of oil gas, 
which the fanciful pen of Mr. Ricardo has presented to the reader 
of the Annals of Philosophy. Be assured, Mr. Editor, that in my 
thus attempting to hold up the mirror of truth, in order to take 
a fair impartial view of it, I am as free as even Mr. Ricardo him¬ 
self from being influenced by interested motives in seeking 
publicity to it.” The cause of truth and of science is alone tlie 
object I am desirous to subserve: if Mr. Ricardo or any of your 
numerous readers should by the aid of ihene reflections discover 
that his chief points of Comparative Advantages,” highly co¬ 
loured as they are, are out of all drawing, due keeping and pro¬ 
portion, and that, in order to make them bear out, not a few false 
shades have been thrown over coal gas,—then indeed shall I rest 
satisfied that I have neither written, nor caused you to print, in 
vain. Believe me, most respectfully, 

Your friend, 

Derby Brewery, March 21, 1821. Gko. Lowb. 


XXXVIIl. On iheErrorsin Longitude as determined by Chrono^ 
meters at Sea, arising Jrovi the Action of the Iron in the Ships 
upon the Chronometers^ By George Fisher, Esq. Com- 
municated by John Barroav, Esq. 

1 HE determination of the longitude at sea by time-keepers, is 
so exceedingly easy from the simplicity of the observations and 
calculations employed, and from the general practicability of the 
method, as to render chronometers, in the present improved state 
of navigation, almost indispensable articles in the equipment of 
ship^ for foreign service; and I shall feel happy if the following 
* From the Transactions of the Royal Society for 1820. Part II. 

Vol. 57. No. 276. April 1821. I i obser-^ 
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observations may, in any way, contribute to the more accurate 
determination of the longitude by this method. 

The sudden alteration in the rates of chronometers when taken 
on board of ships, has been frequently observed by intelligent sea¬ 
men ; and is generally ascribed to the motion of the vessels. 
Before, however, I attempt to account for this alteration, 1 shall 
first prove that it actually takes place; and, in order to do this, 
shall relate the circumstances connected with the chronometers 
on board the Dorothea and Trent, commanded by Capt Buchan, 
which occurred during tlie late voyage to the north pole. 

Soon after the arrival of the ships on the coast of Spitzbergen, 
the chronometers on board the Dorothea (five in number) were 
found to be rapidly gaining on their former rates as deteimiggd in 
London previous to the ships sailing; in consequence of||H 
the land appeared considerably to the westward of its triie^sl- 
tion as determined by lunar observation, and they were found to 
be still gaining daily, which appeared not only from each sub¬ 
sequent set of lunars, but also by comparing the longitude of dif- 
ferent points of land determined by the chronometers, with the 
longitude of the same points Lscertaiiicd in the same w'ay some 
time aftcrw'ards. 

For instance : The longitude of a remarkable point of land on 
the north-west coast of Spitzbergen, called Cloven Cliff, was 
found by a mean of the observations taken with the chronometers 
on June 21, 1818, to be 10^*35' 27'' E.; but the longitude of the 
same point of land on July 31, was 10° 15' 37" E., making a dif¬ 
ference of no less than about 20® of longitude in five weeks ; that 
is, estimating the longitude with the same rates and errors as de¬ 
termined in London before their departure. From this, therefore, 
it appears, they had been gaining on their former rates, or had 
been increasing their gaining rates, and diminishing their losing 
ones. 

An opportunity soon afterwards occurred of observing the ef¬ 
fect produced upon the chronometers by removing them on shore. 
On the 9th of August, the chronometers, nine in number, were 
landed on an island, where a temporary observatory had been 
erected for the purpose, and the latitude of which had been ac¬ 
curately determined with a repeating circle made by Troughton, 
when4l was found that the acceleration immediately ceased ; for 
the longitude of the place by chronometers, August 12, was 9® 42' 
36" E.1 but on the 27th, it was 10® I' 0" E., making a difference 
of 18' 24" of longitude in fifteen days, using the former rates. 

Since, therefore, the chronometers were getimg easterly by 
their removal on shore, the acceleration must have ceased; ighich 
will appear upon consideration. 

A similar drcumstance was observed bv Lieut. Franklin to 

take 
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take place with the chronometers on board the Trent, which were 
four in number; and he observes, “ It may be worthy of remark, 
that the chronometers taken out Hon.Capt. Phipps showed 

too great westerly longitude, ai^l^^twequcntly gained on these 
seas. The fact of so many chronometers altering their rates 
the same way, is curious; but I am not aware that any cause can 
be assigned,” 

The effect produced upon one or two of the chronometers by 
their removal to land, was very remarkable; a chronometer made 
by Baird was (by observations taken on shore near where the 
ships lay at anchor, by Lieutenants Franklin and Beecjiey, with 
false horizon, and eight-inch reflecting circles of Troughtou, 
fronsbAugust 8 A.M. to 12 P.M.) losing 3'"4 daily when on 
bo^. but upon its removal on shore to the observatory, its 
rate per traiifiit, from August 16 to 26, was observed by myself 
to be 1S*"2 losing. Upon again removing it on board, it was 
found by observation, as before, to be losing G’"5 daily; from 
which it appears the chronometer lost no less than about thir-^ 
teen or fourteen seconds daily by its removal on shore. 

Another chronometer in the Trent, made by Pennington, had 
been gaining rapidly on board; when taken on shore, it acquired 
immediately a losing rate of 1*"8, nearly the same as it had in 
London before the vessels sailed. 

A chronometer of my own, by Arnold, was affected likewise 
nearly as much, losing about 9" daily by its removal on shore. 

In the other chronometers the alteration was less sudtlen, but 
was ultimately not less considerable; and they were several days 
on shore before they acquired a steady rate, as will appear by 
tlie following table of their rates, during the interval of the re¬ 
spective dates. 

Table of Rates of Chronometers immediately when landed^ 

AuguU 9, 1818. 



No. i. 
Earnshaw. 

Arnold, 

4. 

Barraud. 

0 . 

Arnold. 

Clock. 

August 9 

11 

12 

IG 

20 

• 23 

28 

+ 12'() 

4-102 

+ 7-98 
-f 6*2 

■f 5-63 
'd- 4-02 

t 

t! 

-0-2 

0 * 

~1S5 

-5 1 

-5’2 

-6-14 

// 

+ 81 

+ 7-9 

4 -0-8 

+7-1 

4 -2-8 

+4-3 

-33-5 

-34-2 

-3G-2 

-40-9 

-37-7 

— 41-5 

+ 70-60 
4-69-03 

4-69-12 

4 - 69-2!) 


1 i 2 riti 
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The rates from August 12 to 26, were determined by the sun’s 
transit, and those from August 9th (the day on which the chrono¬ 
meters were landed) to the i2th, by a comparison with the cloch, 
supposing its mean rate +69*"5, as no observation occurred 
during this interval; and by this table it appears, that the chro* 
nometers when landed were rapidly diminishing their gaining 
rates, and increasing their losing ones. In the others the effect 
was almost immediate. 

The clock and chronometers were likewise landed upon a small 
island in Fair Haven, on the north coast of Spitzbergeii, on the 
ilOth June; and, as the same circumstances occurred, it will be 
needless to detail them. 

The following table is intended to show the difference between 
the rates on board the ships and what they would have be^Miad 
they been on shore. 


Chronometers. 

Error, 

Cii eenwicU time. 

Differ¬ 

ence. 

1 

Mean 
Rates 
at 8ea. 

Mean 
Rates on 
Shore. 

No. 1- Earnshaw. 

April 11,4- 7-40*1 
Aug. 25, 4-26.,‘12*2 


days 

135 

a 

4- 8-0 

+ 3-8 

/ 

2. Arnold. 

April 11, - 0.42 
Aug. 25, — 4.15 

- 3.33 

136 

- 1-5 

- 5-2 

al. Arnold. 

May 7, - J .44 
July 2, - 3.3() 

- 1.52 

56 

■ 

- 6-5 

4. Barraud. 

April 1, — 0. 1 
Aug. 25, 4- 5.55-5 

+ 5-56-5 

146 

+ .2-5 

+ 1-2 

5. Arnold, 

April 15, — 0.38 
Aug, 25, —28.48 

-28.10 

132 

-12-8 

-22-4 

6. Eai'tishaw. 

April 11, 4“ 

Aug. 25, 4- 0. 2-2 

- 1.10-8 

136 

B 

- 0-93 

7- Pennington. 

April 11. 4- 0.53 
Aug. 25, -f 13.57 

+13. 3-5 

136 

+ 5-8 

- 0-63 

8. Arnold, 

• 

April 13, - 0.24 
Aug. 25, —15 53-5 

+16.17-5 

134 

+ 7-3 

- 2-5 

9. Baird. 



132 

+ 2-2 

- 5-15 


The errors of the chronometers in April, were those obt^ned 
in London before the ships sailed; those on the 25th of August 
were determined at the obscryaiory on Dane's Island, Spitzber- 
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gen, the longitude of which was determined by a great many ob¬ 
servations of the distances of the sun and moon for several days 
with Troughtnn’s eight>inch sextwits and reflecting circles. The 
rates in the column entitled “ Mean Rates at Sea,” are deduced 
by dividing the difference of the errors by the interval. 

The rates in the column entitled “ Mean Rates on Shore,” or 
more properly what they woufd have had, are means between the 
rates of chronometers on shore before leaving England, and those 
obtained at Spitzbergen; and although a mean between the 
rates of chronometers obtained at different times, may not accu¬ 
rately be the mean rate they would have had during the interval 
of those times, from the continued variation to which they are 
subject; yet, upon comparing the two last columns together, of 
thelPates thus deduced, it will be perceived, that in all the chro¬ 
nometers their gaining rates had either been increased, or their 
losing ones diminished on ship-board, or, in other words, they 
had all been accelerated. 

Nor is this acceleration peculiar to high latitudes; it was ob¬ 
served very soon after the chronometers were put on board in 
the River, particularly in Nos. 3 and 8, which, upon arriving 
at Shetland, were found to have gained instead of losing rates, 
which they had in London. 

This acceleration was ve^ soon perceptible in the chronome¬ 
ters taken out by the Hon. Captain Phipps, made by Kendal and 
Arnold. Mr. Lyons, who accompanied him, landed at Sheer- 
iiess Fort, and found the longitude by them to be St/ 0" E. 
which is about 13" W. of the true longitude, as determined in 
the Trigonometrical Survey. 

The same occurrence took place last summer (1819). The 
longitude of a place in one of the Orkney Islands, as determined 
by three chronometers made by Arnold, two of them belonging to 
myself, the other to Lieut. E. Home, R. N., who accoinpauied 
me, was 6' 40' W. of the longitude determined by the difference 
of of stars E. and W. of }). 

Again, in the trial of Mr. Harrison’s time-keeper, in 1764, the 
longitude of Barbadocs by the watch was 10" 45" more to the 
westward than that determined by astronomical observations 
made by the persons sent out for that purpose. 

Soon after this trial, the commissioners of longitude agreed 
with Mr. Kendal, one of the watchmakers appointed by them to 
receive Mr. Harrison’s discoveries, to make another watch on 
the same construction, which went considerably better than Mr. 
Harrison’s. Mr. Kendal’s watch was sent out with Captain 
Cook in his second voyage towards the south pole and round the 
world, in the years i77’2-3-4 and 5, « when the onlv fault 
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found in the watch was^ that it$ rate of going was continually 
accelerated.” 

It now remains, therefore, to determine what this acceleration 
arises from. That it does not arise from the motion of the ves¬ 
sels, is evident in the case of the nine chronometers on board the 
Dorothea and Trent; since the acceleration was observed when 
the ships were hrmly beset with ice; also in the case of the al¬ 
teration in the rates of the chronometers upon landing, and 
taking them on board again at Dane’s Island, the ships were 
riding at anchor close in shore without any perceptible motion. 

An account was also kept on board and on shore, of the state 
of the temperature and barometer, every two hours, both night 
and day; and upon comparing them together, there does not 
appear to be the least correspondence between the change of 
rates and the temperature at the time. 

It appears therefore to me, that this acceleration arose en¬ 
tirely from the magnetic action exerted by the iron in the ship 
on the inner rim of the balance, which is made of steel. 

'fhat the iron in the ships becomes magnetic, is plain, from the 
polarity which exists in it; the whole forming altogether one 
large magnet, having its south pole on deck nearly amidships, 
and its north pole below. This is seen from the constant devia¬ 
tion of the north end of the compasses placed on deck towards 
the centre of the ship, as appears from recent observations, which 
I have mentioned elsewhere. 

Nor is it surprising that the force exerted by the ship’s iron 
(thus become magnetical) on the balance of the chronometers, 
should be suflicient to cause a very sensible alteration in the rate 

going, when we consider how easily, in other cases, the presence 
of any thing magnetical is detected by the alteration of the rate 
of a chronometer; and when we consider the great influence ex¬ 
erted by this iron upon the binnacle compasses at very consider¬ 
able distances, and in situations where the utmost precaution is 
used to remove every piece of iron from them, by using copper- 
bolts, fastenings, &c. 

It remains only to determine, how far this alteration in the 
rates of the chronometers, can be reconciled with that observed 
in chronometers when under the influence of magnets placed in 
different positions with respect to their balances. 

To detennine this, two watches were used, with steel balances 
and horizontal escapements, one by Earnshaw, the other by Al¬ 
lan and Caithness; also two chronometers made by Arnold. To 
each of these watclies were applied, at a distance of two inches 
froHn ‘fehe balance, magnets of twelve inches in length, in four 
different poEutions, and in the planes of the balances. 


The 
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The following Table will show the rates of the watches in 
twenty-four hours, deduced by comparing them with an excel¬ 
lent clock with Graham’s dead beat escapement, and regulated 
bv transit. 



No. 1. 



N 

+ y. 

S 

+ 8. 



/ II 

-f 5. 0 

+ 21 . 0 


+ 8. 0 +18. 0 
+48. 0 + 8. ;o 


+ 47.10 

+ 72 . 0 




No. 3. 

No. 4. 

1 it 

/ a 

+ 0.34 

+ 0.41 

+ 2.18 

+ 0.44 

+ 1.28 

- 1.43 

+ 5.27 

- 0.36 

+ 5.2*2 

+ I. 3 

- 0.14 

+ 0.41 

+ 2.47 

+ 1.12 

- i. 2 

+ 1.24 



The first column in this table shows the pole of the magnet 
applied to the watch; the second and third, the rate or effect 
produced on each watch; the fourth column shows the figure on 
the face of the watch opposite to which the magnet was applied. 

The watch. No. 1, gained with both poles, and in every posi¬ 
tion of the magnet but one. No. 2 gained with both poles in 
every position. Nos. 3 and 4 gained in every position but two; 
and the (piantities lost in the positions were far exceeded by the 
accelerations caused by the ojiposite poles, excepting one case 
in that of No. 4. 


The magnets were likewise placed in different positions out of 
the planes of the balances j the results were very iimilar to those 
above, but differing in quantity, according to the distance of tive 
magnets from the planes of the balances. 

Upon placing the magnets very near to the rim of the balances, 
a very rapid acceleration took place with both poles, and in every 
position of the magnets, particularly in the watches Nos. 1 and 2. 
Upon too near an approach of the magnets, the watch No. I, 
and chronometer No. 3, were rendered useless; the former, when 
the magnets were taken away, gaining no less than about 
hour, and the chronometer losing about 50" in 24 hours; and in 
again repeating the experiments in the plane of the balances, 
the rates of the chronometers (without the magnets) were so va¬ 
riable, that it was necessary to determine their rates before and 
after each application of the magnets: the following, however, is 
a Table of the results upon the chronometers Nos. 3 and 4. 
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Each of these results in this Table, is the difference of the 
rates when the magnets were applied, and a mean of the rates of 
the chronometers b^efore and after the application of the mag¬ 
nets. The rate of the chronometer No. 3, is very different from 
that given in the former Table; that of No. 4 is nearly the same, 
and does not appear to have been affected, as No. 3 was, by the 
close approach of the magnet. 

Upon the whole, however, it appears that chronometers will 
be generally acccleriitcd (particularly if their balances have not 
received polarity by the too near approach of any thing magneti- 
cal) on ship-board. It appears probable, likewise, that the 
force of the balance springs is affected in the same way; since 
it is well known that chronometers having gold balance springs, 
althongh more difficult to adjust, yet keep better rates at sea than 
the others. 

However this may be, these observations show the necessity of 
not trusting to the rates of chronometers ascertained during the 

time 
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time they arc on shore; ami if the rates are ascertained on boards 
tiie chronometer's should always be kept in the same place^ and 
also in the same position with respect to the ship; for I have 
but little doubt that, upon an accurate trial, a chronometer will 
be found to change its rate, more or less, according as these cir¬ 
cumstances are attended to. If these precautions are not taken, 
land will appear to be considerably to the westward of its true 
position: this is particularly exemplified in the observations of 
the Hon. Captain Phipps; from which nearly the whole line of 
coast on the west side of East Greenland has been placed nearly 
I v® too much to the westward, by reason of the acceleration of 
his chronometers : the same circumstance would have occurred 
with the chronometers in both of the ships Dorothea and Trent, 
in the late voyage, had not the longitude been otherwise deter¬ 
mined. It is therefore highly requisite that attention should be 
paid to a circumstance so much connected with the improve¬ 
ment of geography as well as the safety of the seaman. 

The foregoing paper is followed by an Appendix containing 
Tables of Kates furnished by Mr. Coleman, teacher of naviga¬ 
tion, and embrace observed rates in different voyages frorn 1802 
to 1820 inclusive, corresponding very nuich with Mr. Fisher^ 
and tending to confirm his general inferences. 


XXXIX. Sequel nf the Experiments on the Action of the VoU 
taic Pile upon the Mugnetic Needle. By AL Boisghraud 
Jun. 

L(?oncludetl from p. 206.] 

I THINK it useful to make known an illusory phienomenon Which 
the Voltaic apparatus I made use of presented. I took a very 
fine silk thread ; I attached it to a fixed point by a small particle 
of wax. 1 took another very small particle of wax, which I fixed 
to the other end of the thread, in such a manner as to form a 
pendulum with it. I afterwards pressed the latter piece of wax 
on one of the poles of a magnetised steel wire which remained 
suspended. The other pole was rubbed with a little grease, so 
that I could make adhere to it horizontally a small needle of 
Spanish wax or silver. This arrangement, it vvill be observed, has 
some analogy with the electroscope of Coulomb. The object of 
it was to indicate the action of the conducting wire on the faces 
of the needle. The following are the deceptive phaenomena which 
it presents. 

A magnetised bar which I held In my hand appeared con¬ 
stantly to attract, by its north pole, the south face of the sus¬ 
pended needle ; the south pole appeared equally to attract thc'’ 

Vol. 57. No. 270. Jpril 1821. K k north 
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north face; so that I have caused demi-revolutioiis to the hori^ 
zontal needle, by bringing the south pole of the magnetised bar 
from the south face of the suspended needle, or the north pole 
from the north side. I could even produce an entire revolution; 
for the attracted * face follows the movement of the face which 
attracts it. 

A tendency might also be observed in the needle to direct one 
of its faces towards the north, and the other towards the mag¬ 
netic south; for when diverted from it, it returned by a scries 
of oscillations, and if it had made an entire revolution, it main¬ 
tained itself there; which shows that the torsion of the silk thread 
was too feeble to remove the needle from its position of equili¬ 
brium. 

These experiments would seem to prove that, independently of 
magnetic poles in a longitudinal direction, the suspended needle 
had also poles in a diametrical direction. It is easy however to 
be convinced that no such poles as the latter exist. 

In fact, sup|)osing that the suspended needle were a curved 
plane, the magnetic action of the earth will always direct the 
plane of that curve in the line of the meridian, and if turned away 
from it, it will come back to that line. Further, the concavity 
will be turned towards the pole of the earth which attracts the 
inferior pole of the needle. If a magnetised bar is brought near 
which has more action than the eartli on the suspended needle, 
the concavity or convexity of the arch will be directed according 
as the bar exercises an attraction or a repulsion upon the inferior 
pole of the needle. 

This curve in the needle suffices, then, to produce the effects 
observed. That it is the true cause of this apparent polarization, 
any ofle may convince himself. 

It will, in the iirst place, be readily admitted, tliait it is at least 
very difficult to make a steel wire without a slight curve, what¬ 
ever care may be taken to rectify it perfectly. It will be seen, 
besides, by rendering this curve sensible to the eye, and present¬ 
ing it successively in different directions, that it is always the 
curve which determines the disposition of the faces of the needle. 

It may hence be concluded, that the case is the same with a 
curve less sensible, or even altogether invisible. The same ex¬ 
planation will apply to the case where the curve is complicated, 
and cannot be comprehended in a plane. A needle not mag¬ 
netised presents analogous phaenomena. 

I have dwelt on these latter facts, because they include all 
the circumstances necessary for the detection of error, and may 
perhaps explain the magnetic phaenomena announced by some 
philosophers. ^ 

* This expression is not quite exact, but is more descriptive than any other. 

XL. Upon 
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XL- Ul)on the different Qualities of the Alhurnuin nf Springs 

and H^interffelled Oak Ttees^ By Thomas Andrbw Knight^ 

Esq. 

The timber of oak trees felled in winter was formerly very 
generally believed to be much superior in quality to that a^orded 
by similar trees felled in spring; and the same opinion appears 
to be still rather extensively entertained; though the practice of 
felling in winter has wholly ceased, on account of the increased 
value of the bark. But efforts have been made, and supposed 
to have been successful, to obtain the advantages of both seasons 
of felling, by taking off the bark in spring, and suffering the tree 
to stand till the ensuing winter. A good many facts which had 
come within my own observation, and information which I re 
ccived from other sources, had satisfied me that the durability of 
the alburnam, at least, of oak trees is considerably increased by 
this mode of management; atid I was, consequently, led to make 
a few experiments (with the result of which I now take the li¬ 
berty to trouble the Royal Society) with the hope of discovering 
the cause of this supposed superiority in the quality of the wood 
of winter-felled trees- 

In the spring of 1817, two oak trees, of nearly the same age, 
and growing contiguously in the same soil, were selected, each 
being somewhat less than a century old. The one was deprived 
of its bark, to as great an extent as the inexperience of my work¬ 
men permitted me to have done without danger to the tree, and it 
was then suffered to remain standing. The other tree was felled, 
and, in the usual manner, immediately stript of its bark; and 
the trunk w^as then removed to a situation in which it was se¬ 
curely protected from the sun and rain. The following winter, in 
December, the first tree (which still retained life) was felled, and 
its trunk immediately placed in the same situation with that of 
the other tree; pieces of each, selected from similar parts, have 
been subjected to the following experiments at different subse¬ 
quent periods. 

Small blocks, of similar form and size, were taken from the 
alburnum of each tree ; and after these had ceased to lose weight, 
in a very warm and dry situation, the specific gravity of each was 
ascertained; when that of the alburnum of the spririg^felied tree 
was found to be 0‘6()6, and that of the samtf substance of the 
winter-felled tree to be 0*5G5, taking the average of several pieces 
of each. 1 had anticipated a loss of weight to about this amount 
in tlie alburnum of the wintcr-felled*tree, having inferred, from 
former experiments, that it intist have given out a large quantity 

* From the Ti'ansactions of the Royal Society for 1820. Part IL 

Kk2 of 
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of matter in the sprinj^ and early part of the siinimcr, to foriii 
the leaves and young slioots, winch quantity could not have been 
restored to it during the vsummer, on account of the descending 
current of sap through the bark having been wholly intercepted. 

Small blocks of cijual weight of the alburnum of each tree were 
divided by cleaving into thin pieces ; and these, after having be¬ 
come perfectly dry, were suspended together during ten days, in 
a somewhat damp room; when 1000 grains of the alburnum of 
the spring-felled tree were found to have gained 161? grains, 
and an equal weight of that of the winter-felled tree 145 grains ; 
and I found that each substance permanently retained inoisturo 
nearly in the same proporiiSn that it absorbed it. The albur¬ 
num of the oak, its of otl^r trees, therefore, undergoes some 
change of properties in the spring; and I do not entertain any 
doubt but that, in all cases in which it is expedient to give dura¬ 
bility to that substance, much advantage may be obtained by 
taking off the bark in spring, and suffering the trees to stand till 
winter. The*<lurahility of the alburnum of large oak-trees of 
British growth is not, however, generally an object of much con¬ 
sequence; because it almost always lies wholly exterior to the 
heart wood ; but in the oak timber, which is imported from the 
North of Europe, the alburnum and heart wood are very often 
intermixed, the growth of ten or a dozen years, or more, of al¬ 
burnum and heart wood composing, in alternate layers pf un-* 
equal depth, the whole body of the tree; and the value of the 
timber of such trees is probal)ly much affected by the season of 
felling. 

Many experiments, similar to the preceding, were made upon 
the heart wood, in vvliieh I found the disposition to absorb mois¬ 
ture, somewhat greater in that of the spring-felled, than in that 
of the winter-felled tree; and I scarcely entertain any doubt but 
that the winter-felled heart wood is the best and most durable ; 
but I do not think any conclusion can safely be drawn till the 
heart wood of many trees has been subjected to experiment; and 
therefore, as I have no evidence to offer which is in any degree 
conclusive, I shall not at present trespass further upon the atten¬ 
tion of the Society. 

Downton, Marc^ 29, 1820. 
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24*57 

25-80 

23'06 

22-32 

21*56 

20-77 

20-06 

19*30 

18*54 





42-53 23 

42-62 \23 
42*71 [23 
42-80 '23 
42-89i;23 
4*2-98ii-23 


25 54*31 

26 7-56 
26 20-06 
26 31*80 
26 42*78 
26 53*00 


43*o7|;23 27 

43*16 *23 27 
43*24; 23 27 
43*331 ;23 27 
43-42123 27 
43*50 ;23 27 


2-47 

11-16 

1912 

26*33 

32*76 

38*45 


13*25 

12-50 

11*74 

10-98 

10-22 

9*47 

8-69 

7*96 

7-21 

6*43 

5-69 

4*90 


52-02 

5203 

52*04 

52-04 

52-05 

15205 



Signs Signs 

V. Norlli, XI. South. IV. North. X. South. 



Signs 

III. North. IX. Sbutl. 


Kntcr the Table with the O's longitude as the argument, and take out 
the fori-csponding decliimtion, adding the proportional part for the odd mi¬ 
nutes, to which apply the secular variation; the result is the Q’s declination 
^s rctiuireiJ. 

N. B. Th(! secular variation is to be subtracted from the G’s declination 
as given by the Table, if the time is subsequent to 1801/ otherwise it is to 
In* added thereto. 
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XLII. Dhcovety of Chromate of Iron in Shetland. By Samueu 

Hibbjsrt, M.D. Edinburgh*. 

Y 5, riill Place, Edinburgh, Feb. 7, 1820. 

S(R, — X HAVE the honour to make a communication to the 
Society of Arts, &c., respecting the discovciy, which I ori¬ 
ginally made two years and a half ago, of the chromate of iron 
in the Shetland Islands, which substance is at present obtained 
for the manufacturers of colours at a considerable expense from 
the United States of America. Since a notice first appeared in 
tbc journals relating to the discovery, considerable inquiries have 
been made concerning it; but, thmlmight not create expecta¬ 
tions which could not be realised, I tlilpf'unwilling to make hirthcr 
communications on the subject until 1 kad made a second visit to 
Shetland, when I ascertained that’ll'Tfeftsts there in great abun¬ 
dance. Conceiving, therefore, that the patiiotic Institution of 
London for the promotion of the arts and coqpnerce of Great 
Britain was the most suitable medium through \^ich the know- 
ledge of the place and circumstances under which the chromate 
of iron is found ini^ht be first communicated to those who are 
commercially interested in the discovery, I have taken the liberty 
of transmitting to you a set of specimens f, which, in reference 
to the annexed description, will illustrate the varied character of 
the mineral. If my discovery shall be considered as a contribu¬ 
tion to the commercial resources of the llritish Islands, it will 
afford me some recompense for the considerable time and labour 
which 1 have expended in the prosecution of the search after 
this important ore. I am, sir, &c. 

A. Aikin^ Esq. Hec. Samitel Hibekut, M.D. 

Circumstances under which the Chromate of Iron is found in 

Shetland. 

The chromate of iron occurs in the Serpentine rocks in the 
neiglibourhood of Balta Sound, in the island of Unst. I was 
first led to a search after this ore by observing innumerable frag¬ 
ments of it strewed about the hill in whicli it is found, and even 
contributing to strengthen the fences of the country. It is ob¬ 
served in the form of imbedded and insulated masses, at Buness, 
close to the house of the ])roprictor, Thomas £ldmoustone, esq. 
The extent of the greatest mass is not, how^vciAisccrtaincd, as 
it Is on one side concealed by the sea, and on tnc other by the 
deep soil of a meadow. It was traced three feet in breadth and 
fifteen feet in lengtii. At Hagdale, near IlaroUIwiqk, the chro¬ 
mate of iron occurs in the form pf numerous thin ramifying veins^ 

* From the Trmmactiom of the Society for the EiteAirage^nent of Arts, 
Mtimifaeturesy (ind Commerce^ for 1S20. The Isis gold medal of tlie §o- 
riety was voted to T)r. Hibbcii: for this communication. 

f Which are now in the Repository of the Society. 

Vol.57- No.276, Apriimi. IJ but 
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but these are only from two to three inches in breadth, some-* 
times increasing to the breadth of five or six inches. Many 
masses are elsewhere observable, extending a few feet and then 
losing themselves in a general dissemination throughout the ser. 
pentine rock in which they occur. This dissemination consists 
in the diffusion of granular particles of the colour and size of 
gunpowder. 

It is evident fr^m this description that the most promising ap« 
pearance of the ore is adjoining the house of Mr. Edmonstone ; 
and from this gentleman, whom I have made aiquainted with all 
the circumstances of thenntfrai,any commercial inquiry will meet 
with the most ^tisfact«|M|||^wer. Letters may be directed, 

Thomas Edmonstone, Buness, Island of Unst, Shetland.” 

Upon the encourag^ijHpl^^ from London will depend 
the renewed searches aftvmeShromate of iron, not only on 
Mr. Edmonsto^’s grounds, but in the adjoining hills, which are 
the joint propWy of several landed proprietors in Unst. From 
the quantity, therefore, of the ore which has been found in de¬ 
tached portions on the hills, and from the promising appearance 
on Mr. Edmonstone’s grounds, I would submit to the manufac¬ 
turing chemists in London the propriety of rendering to the 
Shetland gentlemen every scientific assistance w’hich they may 
require from their advice, or even, if wanted, from other exer¬ 
tions in prosecuting the search after this ore, provided its quality 
suits their purpose. It appears to me that some serious obsta¬ 
cles cannot fail to result from the inexperience of the Shetland 
gentlemen in whatever concerns the operations of mining. 

. Vessels trading from Leith to Shetland visit Balta Sound al¬ 
most every month in the course of the spring and summer. 

In furnishing the foregoing particulars relating to the chro¬ 
mate of iron, 1 have only to add that I shall be happy to answer 
any personal inquiries on the subject, concerning whatever I may 
have left unexplained. Samuki- Hibbert, M.D."^ 

Portions of the specimens of chromate of iron transmitted by 
Dr. Hibbert were put into the hands of several members of the 
Society for examination, with respect both to the quality and 
richness of the ore as compared with that imported from the 
United States^ Samples of chromate of lead prepared from the 
American andflShetland varieties of chromate of iron were laid 
before the Committee by Mr. Midgley, one of the chairmen of 
the committee of chemistry, who has had large experience in this 
branch of chemical manufacture. The result of this gentleman’s 
investigation (cqpfirmed by the experiments made by other mem¬ 
bers of the Society) is, that the ore from Shetland in quality is 
quite equal to that imported from America, and in richness, as 
far w can be judged from a few specimens, is superior. 

XLIII. Oh, 
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XLIII. Observations relating to the Depression of Mercury in 
Glass Tubes; occasioned by an Article in the last Quarterly 
Journal of Science. By Jambs Ivoay, M.A. F.R.S. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sir, — I HAVK to beg the favour of your inserting in your nest 
publication, the following observations occasioned by an article 
in the last Quarterly Journal of Sciepce. They relate to the de¬ 
pression of mercury in glass tubcs„ iu|iDmputing which two'tables 
have been published in the SuppS^nt of the Dncyclopcedia 
Britannica; one under the head.M^^UisioN ov Fluids, and 
the other under that of Fluib^ 

It is necessary to begin with saying a few words of the series 
by which the first of the two tables is constructed If w’e neglect 
all the terms of each of the coefficient-serieses, except the first, as 
may be done in capillary tubes with very minute bores, the scries 
for computing the depression will become 

i = {hx) + ib>^y + 

Now here, all the coefficients after the first being small, the 
product I'x, which I consider as the (juantity sought, will not be 
much different from s ; and it is manifest that, when s is consi¬ 
derable, a great number of the terms must be taken in, if the ap¬ 
proximation is to be carried to many figures, the coefficients de¬ 
creasing slowly. In the case of glass and mercury, s is nearly ^; 
and, taking into account the rate of decrease of the coefficients, 
the total convergency of the series may be reckoned at |; and the 
first four or five terms will give an approximation extending to 
five figures. Accordingly it w'ill be found that, in the table, the 
depressions for the smallest bores are nearly exact. 

But the case is different when the diameters of the tubes have 
a greater magnitude. Then the values of the coefficient-serieses 
increase greatly, and cannot be computed with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty from two or three of their^rst terms. In reality all these 
scrieses, excepting the first which'is very regular and convergent, 

diverge in their first terms instead of convergidf, when ^ is 

nearly equal to, or greater than, unit. The divergency indeed 
goes on to a certain point only, after which the scrieses will con¬ 
verge, and they will ultimately converge very rapidly as in the 
first one. In this manner of computing therefore, when the tubes 
have large bores, the degree of exactness in the result will de¬ 
pend entirely on the three first terms of the value of the sine of 
depression; since these terms are the only ones in which the co- 

L12 ' efficients 
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efficients of the unknown fjuautity can be computc'l with any 
tolcral)lc precision. 

If the exactness of the result would he affected in the fourth 
and fifth dccitnal places by oniittlnj; cntirclv all the terms in the 
value of the sine except tlic three first, it is to be feared that a 
like inaccuracy will occur althou^li some of the omitted terms be 
taken in, but with inexact coefficients, jj;reatly short of the real 
values, not amounting perhaps to the 10th, or llie lOOdthj or 
even the lOOOdth, part of the truth. 

Such appears to be the ofeetion to this mode of computation; 
and the coefficient-seriosjiSiHJta* the first and second, are so com. 
plicated that the disadv^MpPlioes not appear to admit of a rc- 
niccly. Still however th|Hfi|||||MHs possessed of considcraldc ac¬ 
curacy, which it owes t^|HP^^||ptancc, noticed by the author, 

that the first term alone flrings^ut the truth within a *xth of 
the whole. ^ 

The rules by which the other table is constructed are iiivesti- 
gated on this principle; that the <]uantity denoted by J is very 
nearly equal to unit id tlie case of small capillary tubes, and even 
111 the largest bores it decreases only to a certain limit which is 
greater than A formula is therefore souglit for determining 
f when it differs sensibly from the limit; and in all other cases, 
the same quantity is supposed to coincide with the limit. The 
rules in the article Fnuins In tlie Supplement to the Encyclopce- 
dia will determine the depression to five places of figures, and 
are therefore more than sufficient for any practical purpose. But 
it is by no means supposed that it is impassible to find other and 
better rules for the same purpose; as I shall presently show by 
giving another formula, which has the advantage of determining 
the depression directly fioin the given quantities without the so¬ 
lution of an equation. I put q for the depression sought; /, 
for the diameter of the tube j Zy for the sine of depression 

= *735; t = J and 
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niav be confirmed. If two independent methods of computation 
agree in bringing out the same numerical values, a greater proof 
of exactness can seldom be obtained. Now having computed the 
depressions in the tjible by the formula just set down, I have 
found the same results as before, with slight diflferences in the 
last place of figures, except in the cases of the bores O-.’i and 0‘6, 
in each of which a numerical error has been detected. In the first 
instance, Z = ’5 ; / = 3'0G25 ; X = 3‘54() j then 


^ -O' WS = -00815. 

In the other instance, I = 4*41 j X = 5*571) 5 and 

• 0144 

These results arc confihew formula. The num¬ 
bers in the table, viz. *00835 and -00443 arc therefore both er¬ 
roneous ; although the* real slate of the case is not on this ac¬ 
count much altered. 

I may observe here that, in the long run, or for tubes large 
enough, the expression, 

• 0114.5 

9 = “—’ 



will coincide with the formula given long ago by Laplace at 
p. 65 of tlie Supplement to bis Theory of Qapillary Action. The 
truth is, that X continually tends to a final exjjressioti us the bore 
of the tube becomes greater; and it is only when thatquantity has 
attained its ultimate value that the two rulc.s will coincide. La¬ 
place’s formula fails in giving an approximation near enough the 
truth for tubes contained in the table ; but it would be found to 
have all the exactness to be wished for in larger tubes, lying be¬ 
yond the scope of the table. 

In conclusion, sir, I am sorry that in this investigation I 
was obliged to introduce such obnoxious ({uantitics as expo¬ 
nentials, &c., and I must express my regret that I could not ac¬ 
complish what I had in view by means of the Taylorian Theorem, 
that universal solvent of all analytical dilficultics, as it has lately 
bfeen discovered to be. Believe ihc to be, 6cc. 


April 7,1821. 


J. Ivory, 


XLlV. True apparent Ascenskv. nf Dr. Maskhi.ynf.’s 
36 Stars for every Day in the Year 1821. By the Rev. 
J. Guooby. 


is2r. 


fContii'ucil flora p. 19!!.] 
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XLV. Description of an improved Glaze for Porcelain, By 
Mr. John IlqsEj cf CoaJport, Shropshire*. 

H Coalport, March 24, 1820. 
AviNG for some time made use of a glaze for porce¬ 
lain, u'hicli gives me great satisfaction, and into the composition 
of which neither lead nor arsenic is admitted, I beg leave to 

submit the same to the consideration of the Society of Arts, &c. 

_ *' ^ 

The cotumon glaze for porcelain and the finer kinds of earthen¬ 
ware contains a considerable proportion of glass of lead; this 
ingredient however, on account of its l)eing mixed with a certain 
proportion of siliceous earth and other vitrifiable materials, unites 
with them into a glass, wht^^although easily fusible, is not in 
the least corroded or acteck^ij by any articles of food. It is not, 
therefore, fioin the appieninsiou of any injury to the health of 
those who use vessels of porcelain, that the use of lead in the glaze 
is objectionable, but because it is extremely liable to combine 
with and degrade the more delicate colours, especially those 
given by jircparations of chrome and of gold. This is particu- 
larly the case in the more expensive and elaborate products which, 
on account of the multiplicity of their colours, require to be re¬ 
peatedly heated, or Jired* 1 trust, therefore, that the Society 
will consider the conimunication of a receipt for glazing, in which 
the ahovenientioncd defects are avoided, as w'orthy of their fa¬ 
vourable notice. 

The principal ingredient of my glaze is felspar, of a somewhat 
compact texture, and a pale flesh red colour, which forms veins in 
a slaty rock adjoining to the town of Welsh Pool in Montgomery- 
.ihire. This material, being freed from all adhering pieces of 
-date ami of quartz, is ground to a fine powder, and being thus 
prepared, I njix with 27 parts of felspar, 18 of borax, 4 of Lynn 
sand, 3 of nitre, 3 of soda, and 3 of Cornwall China clay. This 
mixture is to be melted to a frit, and is then to be ground to a 
flne powder, 3 parts of calcined borax being added previously to 
the grinding. 

The specimens accoftipanylng this letter, are, 

* 1. The felspar in its rough state. 

^ Do. ground lo a fine powder. 

3. Some of the glaze ready prepared for dipping. 

4. Specimens of porcelain glazed. 

5. Do. both glazed and afteiwards painted, in order to 

show' the solidity and brilliancy of the colours when used on this 
glaze:*^ I am, sir, &c. 

A* Aikin^ Hsq.ySec. John Hose. 

* From tilt? TrnnsaHiom of ike ^oclet^ for the EnoouTaf^enicnt of Arts, 
^fanrjfactiires^ and iJomncrcCy for 1S20. The Isis gold medal of the Society 
;vas voted to Mr. Rose for this conununicalion. 


Some 
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Some of the specimens furnished by Mr. Rose were placed by 
the committee in the hands of Mr. Muss^ and of other artists^ in 
order to be submitted to experiment both with regard to the 
perfection of the glaze itself at high temperatures, and its re¬ 
action on the several colouring materials. 

Mr. Muss’s trial pieces were proved first in a common kiln, 
and afterwards were subjected to the action of a much higher de¬ 
gree of heat than it is possible that they can ever be exposed to 
in the fair course of enamelling. In this extreme heat the ground 
of the ware is not in the least degree softened or affected ; the 
glaze remains firm and perfectly uniform without any specks or 
spits having been produced on its A||||ce; the colours, even the 
pinks and chrome greens, come cm^eniarkably well upon it. 
Mr. Rose’s glaze not being sc^hara fWhat used by the French 
manufacturers, incorporates more completely with the colours, 
and renders them perfectly firm ; whereas every artist knows that 
colours laid on French porcelain arc extremely apt to chip off, 
crackle, and flake, if it is necessary to make them pass the fire 
a second time. On the whole, therefore, Mr. Muss considers 
the samples placed in his hands by the committee, as the best 
both in body and glaze that have ever cnine under his observa¬ 
tion. 

Similar reports of the excellency of the glaze, in the particulars 
above mentioned, were made by the other artists who had made 
trial of it. 


XLVI. Report of the Council of the Astronomical Society of 

London to thefirst Anntuil General Meeting Feb, 9, 1S21. 

In making this first report of their proceedings, the Council 
cannot but congratulate the Members on the success which has 
attended the first attempt to establish, in this country, a Society 
for the promotion of so important a branch of science Astro¬ 
nomy. * 

Notwithstanding the difficulties and delays usually attenmng 
the establishment of every institution, the efforts of the founders 
of this Society, have been crowned with an accession of^stren^th 
far beyond their most sanguine expectations; and which seems 
likely still to increase. Meanwhile, adhering steadily to the prin¬ 
ciples laid down in the Address, circulated at its first institution, 
‘‘ of avoiding all interference with the objects and interests of 
other established scientific bodies,” it cannot but be gratifying 
in the highest degree to have observed a reciprocity of feeling on 
this subjects recently expressed from the chair of the most emi¬ 
nent scientific institution which this or any other country cmi 
boast. 
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In the infancy of the Society much of the time of the Council 
has been necessarily employed in arranging the usual routine of 
its business: nevertheless, they venture to hope that, in those 
subjects which have come before them, they have laid the basis 
for promoting future improvements and discoveries; which, fol¬ 
lowed up with zeal and assiduity, must lead to the most beneficiai 
results. 

In the science of Astronomy, where the observations of two or 
three thousand years, and those made in various parts of the 
world, have not yet led to the rigorous determination of many of 
the elements of the science, it can scarcely be expected that the 
efforts of a few individuals, llltherto confined to their own country, 
can have effected much the short space of a twelvemonth. 
But, since more can iww he done in the compass of a few years 
than could bo formerly effected in a century (owing in a great 
measure to the superior accuracy of modern instruments, but 
more especially to those invaluable principles of philosophy and 

that refined analysis first introduced bv our illustrious country- 

• • • 

man) they indulge the pleasing but not unreasonable hope that, 
by the active co-o]}eration of a whole scientific body, and the zeal 
and emulation thereby excited among astronomers of every conn- 
trv, the science will advance constantly and more rapidly towards 
that state of ultimate perfection, which it is so eminently calcu¬ 
lated to attain. 

AVith a view to stimulate such pursuits, the Council have or¬ 
dered a die to be formed, for the purpose of striking medals in 
bronze, silver and gold ; to be bestowed, as an honorary distinc¬ 
tion, on such persons as may, from time to lime, distinguish 
themselves by any material discovery, or improvement in the 
science. And, in order to direct the attention of astronomers to 
those points which appear most worthy of encouragement, they 
will here state some of the principal subjects on which they have 
at present decided to bestow such rewards. In the first place, 
they- propose to bestow the medal for the discovery of any new 
planet, satellite, or comet: or for the re-discovery ofanyold co¬ 
met, or of any stars that have disappeared. Considering also 
the great importance (both in a nautical and in a geographical 
point of view) of having accurate observations of the eclipses of 
Jupiter's satellites and of occultations of stars l)y the moon, they 
think that the medal should be given for any considerable col¬ 
lection not only of original observations of this kind, hut also of 
well authenticated recorded observations, reduced to the mean 
time of the meridian of some well known observatory. Observa¬ 
tions likewise on the ])ositions of the fixed stars, tending either 
to the enlargement and perfection of our present catalogues, or 
to the more accurate determiaatiou of the variable ones in size, 

colour. 
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Colour^ or situation*as^ well as observation^ on double stars^ 
tending, in like manner^ not only to the enlargement and perfec¬ 
tion of the present catalogues, but also to the determination of 
their angular distance, and of their angle of position;—^together 
with observations on nebulae—appear proper subjects of such re¬ 
ward. To these may be added,’observations on refraction, with 
a view to the more perfect theory of that phajrioinenon ; parti¬ 
cularly at low altitudes, where irregularities take place, when lit¬ 
tle or no variation has taken place in the barometer or thermo¬ 
meter:— observations on the tides, particularly in situations 
where the current is not influenced by any contiguous continent, 
as will be more fully alluded to in thUsequcl:—observations tend¬ 
ing to determine the true figure of t^e sun, or of the earth:— 
and, in short, any observations whiem may be considered likely 
to advance and improve the science. 

But, it IS not to observations alone that the Council would wish 
to confine the bestowing of the Society’s medal. The reduction 
of observations when made is another and oftentimes a more la¬ 
borious task: and, without the latter, the former would be of 
little or no service to the astronomer. To this subject, there¬ 
fore, the Council wish to invite the attention of the computer ; 
as well as to the formation of more simple and easy tables, for 
the reduction of astronomical observations, than those at present 
in existence. The formation of new tables for the more reccntlv 
discovered planets, as well as more accurate tables of the sun, 
moon and other planets, together with those of Jupiter’s satel¬ 
lites, is a subject too important to need the recommendation of 
this Society. The comparison likewise of the places of any of 
these bodies, observed in the present century at any of the prin¬ 
cipal observatories, with their places deduced from the most ap¬ 
proved tables, but more particularly those of the moon, is an ob¬ 
ject worthy of encouragement. In the latter case, however, it 
would he desirable that the numerical value of the arguments of 
the principal equations should be annexed to each comparison : 
and that, in all cases, the principles on which the deductions arc 
made should be fully and clearly stated. But, independent of 
these subjects, there aie many other useful tables tending to fa¬ 
cilitate astronomical calculations, some of a permanent and others 
of a temporary or local nature, which would he a great assistance 
to the practical astronomer, and worthy the patronage of this 
Society. And, without particularizing such subjects, the Council 
wish it to be understood that these are amongst the objects which 
they are desirous to reward with the Society’s medal. 

The Council likewise wish to direct the attention of the diligent 
inquirer to the recorded observations of preceding astronomers, 
not only with a view to discover whether any observations are to'^ 

M in 2 ■ be 
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be there found of any of the more recently discovered planets or 
comets, buf also with a view to the formation of a more complete 
catalogue of such stars as have, from time to time, disappeared 
from our sight. These subjects, together with accurate and de¬ 
scriptive accounts of the instrumetits used by eminent decciised 
observers, in order to estimate the reliance to be placed on their 
recorded observations, might fairly claim some mark of distinc¬ 
tion. 

With respect to instruments, the Council propose to bestow 
the medal for every improvement w^hich may tend materially to 
advance the science. They would mention however, as a few 
amongst the desiderata, an fhstniincnt for determining the ap¬ 
parent magnitudes of the stars, or of ascertaining a correct scale 
whereby astronomers may be enabled to express themselves in 
one common language on this subject. Likewise a simple but 
effectual contrivance for enabling an observer to determine the 
right ascension and declination of smkll stars, without the neces¬ 
sity of illuminating the field of the telescope. And a method 
of applying the reflecting telescope to transit or circular instru¬ 
ments, in as convenient and useful a manner as the refracting 
telescope. 

It would be impossible in a report of this kind td enumerate 
all the subjects which may be considered worthy of the Society's 
medal: neither can the Council establish any general scale for 
the precise distribution of the three kinds which it is intended to 
strike. Doubts may frequently arise on subjects of this nature: 
but, they trust they shall always act witli liberality and impar¬ 
tiality, yet at the same tltnc with a due regard to the dignity and 
character of the Society, and the nature of the trust reposed in 
them. It may indeed appear extraordinary that no mention should 
yet have been made of the great desiderata of astronomy,—-those 
questions which have exercised the curiosity and employed the 
time and attention of astronomers ever since the science has as¬ 
sumed its present character—such as the parallax of the fixed 
stars, their proper motion, the motion or rest of our own system, 
and its connection with the rest of the universe. But these and 
many other points are too obviously suggested by their importance 
to need any particular notice or encouragement. The man, for 
whom discoveries of this class are reserved, soars far beyond any 
distinction which this Society can bestow: the applause of the 
human race attends his labours j and no additional stimulus can 
be offered to those by which he is impelled. 

The subjects of physical astronomy are so various, and of so 
mixed and complicated a nature, that the Council defer to a fu¬ 
ture opportunity their observations on this head. In order, how¬ 
ever, to show their disposition to encourage the consideration of 

such 
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such subjects (unhappily too much neglected among the geome* 
ters of tills country) they recommend the proposal of the Society’s 
gold medal and twenty guineas for the solution of the following 
prize question: 

“ For the best paper on the theory of the motions and per¬ 
turbations of the satellites of Saturn. The investigatiou to be 
so conducted as to take expressly into consideration the in¬ 
fluence of the rings, and the figure of the planet as modified by 
the attraction of the rings, on the motions of the satellites: to 
furnish formulae, adapted to the determination of the elements 
of their orbits, and the constant coeflicients of their periodical, 
and secular equations, from obssnration: likewise to point out 
the observations best adapted to lead to a knowledge of such 
determination. The papers to be sent to the Society on or 
before the Ist day of February 1823.” 

And, in order to conceal the name of any unsuccessful competi¬ 
tor, the Council propose that each memoir should bear a motto; 
and that a sealed paper, bearing the same motto, contain the 
name of the author. In such case, the name of the successful 
candidate only will be divulged, and the sealed papers of the rest 
will be destroyed, unopened, in the presence of the Council. The 
successful paper must be left with the Society, to be published as 
they may direct; and the rest will be returned on proper appli¬ 
cation of the authors. 

The pecuniary resources of the Society, although of course not 
large, are sufficient to answer every expense which may be in¬ 
curred by the adoption of the plans recommended by the Council. 
The number of resident members is 82; out of which, 12 have 
compounded for their annual payments; and there are 37 non¬ 
resident members: so that the total assets of the Society arising 
from this source are 907/. 4s. together with a prescut annual in¬ 
come of about 140i. subject to a further increase from the ac¬ 
quisition of new members. The report of the auditors will state 
the sums actually received, and the sums paid by the Society, 
together with the balance remaining. It may be proper however 
here to mention that the whole of the compositions are, by a re¬ 
solution of the Council, to be invested from time to time in the 
Navy 5 per cents, in the joint names of the trustees; and that 
the payments of the non-resident members are at present invested 
in East India Bonds with a view to a similar permanent invest¬ 
ment: it being conceived that these two sources of income should 
be kept distinct from the annual payments. 

The expenses of the Society, up to the present time, have been 
very trifling, principally owing to the very liberal spirit exhibited 
by the Geological Society, in granting the use of their commo¬ 
dious apartments for the meetings of the Council and the Mcfh- 

bers 
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berit of this Society, in the very infancy of its existence : and for 
whicli, this Society is bound to retain a due and grateful remem¬ 
brance. 

At the close of the last session, the Council received a com¬ 
munication from Captain Basil Hall, expressing his readiness to 
attend to any instructions on subjects wherein he might be of 
service to the science of Astronomy, in his intended voyage to the 

South Seas. They availed themselves of the offer of this intel- 

• ^ 

ligent and enterprising officer, and requested his attention to the 
following principal points. 

To observe, as frequently as possible, the conjunctions of the 
moon and planets with the fixed stars; measuring with a micro¬ 
meter their differences of right ascension and declination, or ta¬ 
king the measure of their distance in a straight line: the time 
and place of observation being correctly noted. 

To look out for occultiktions of the fixed stars bv the moon : 
and particularly fur those which may be presumed to be of short 
duration, with a view to the illustration of the theory of Cagnoli 
respecting this mode of determining the figure of the earth. And 
it was remarked to him that, as the moon was now, and would 
be for some few years, in such a position with respect to her nodes 
as to pass over the Pleiades every lunation, it would he particu¬ 
larly desirable to look out for the occultations of those stars. 

Tu make frequent sweeps of the heavens, with a telescope 
having a large fichl of view and small magnifying power, -for the 
purpose of discovering any comets; and to note the progress and 
circumstances of the same; making sketches of their appearance. 
The Council at that tiine jk'ere not in possession of«the calculated 
place of the comet which is expected to return in 1822. But, 
having since received an ephemcris of its apparent positions, com¬ 
puted by M. Eucke, they will endeavour to forward it to Captain 
Hall, and request him to look out for the same: a circumstance 
the more to he desired, since it is expected to assume a different 
appearance in tlie southern hemisphere to that which it will pre¬ 
sent in Europe. 

It appeared unnecessary to remind Captain Hall of the several 
eclipses of the sun and moon, together with the eclipses of Jupi¬ 
ter’s satellites, the transit of Mercury over the sun’s disc on No¬ 
vember 4, 1822, and the several ph^enomena noted in the various 
ephemerides; and which would of course he the object of his 
attention without any particular suggestions from this Society. 
But the Council took the liberty of directing his attention to cer¬ 
tain points, should he be favourably situated for observing any of 
the solar eclipses, or the transit of Mercury. 

They also requested him to make observations on the position 
of Muratj at the time of his opposition in February 1822, with 

respect 
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vcspect to the three following fixed stars, which are situated near 
the path of his orbit, and whose mean places for the day of op¬ 
position are here stated : viz. 


Star. 

JiV in time. 

N. Dec. 

42 Leonis 

446 Maver 
* 

i 46 Leonis 

^ / (/ 
10.12.15,9 

19. 17,6 

22.41,6 

n / // 

15.52.11,9 
15. 1,0 

2 .53,0 


When Mars approaches either of these stars, the differences in 
right ascension and declination, between the planet and the star, 
must be taken as accurately as possible for several successive days, 
with a micrometer; or their distances measured, in a straight 
line: the time and place being correctly noted down. Such ob¬ 
servations, compared with torresponding ones made in England, 
will serve to determine the parallax of Mars. 

With the same view it was proposed to Captain Hall, to make 
observations on Venus, at the time of her inferior conjunction in 
March 1822, by comparing her with « Ceti, on the parallel of 
which she will be a day or two before and after the conjunction; 
a simple and easy method being at the same time suggested, 
whereby Venus might be readily found in the day time, notwith¬ 
standing her proximity to the sun. 

The attention of Captain Mall was also directed to the subject 
of refraction, in order to determine whether the quantity of re¬ 
fraction varies {cteteris parihis) in different parts of the globe; 
or whether any nevv light can be thrown on this uncertain phae- 
nomenon, in the various places he might visit. 

Upon most of these subjects, it must be evident to the mem¬ 
bers of the Society, that there is a necessity of having correspond¬ 
ing and simultaneous observations in this country: otherwise the 
labours of Captain Hall (should he be favourably situated for ob¬ 
servation) will be in a great measure lost to the public. Those 
members, therefore, who possess the requisite instruments, are 
called upon to co-operate on these points, and to register their 
observations, in order that they may be compared at a future op¬ 
portunity. Without this assistance the efforts of the Council will 
have been exerted in vain, and the time of an active observer 
employed to little or no advantage. And here the Council can¬ 
not avoid suggesting, to those astronomers who possess the re¬ 
quisite instruments, the propriety of observing and recording the 
position (in right ascension and declination) of those stars which 
are situated near to, and on the same parallel with, any of the 
planets near the time of their opposition 3 since such observations* 

would 
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woidd serve as a mode of comparison for those observers ivho, 
with less powerful instruments, might be more favourably situated 
for making observations at this important point of the orbit of 
the planets. 

The Council further represented to Captain Hall that it was 
scarcely to be expected that a traveller, who is frequently changing 
his situation, can make may fundamental observations in astro* 
nomy; such as may serve as a basis for future researches. But, 
that he might do much in comparative .a&lronomy by taking 
those elements as correct which have been determined by obser¬ 
vations made in hxed observatories, and comparing the objects 
of research therewith: some examples of which l,^ve been already 
alluded to; and others were suggested for his consideration. 

But there was still another, and a very important point, to 
which the attention of Captain Hall was requested (and the same 
cannot be too strongly pressed on any future voyager,’or settler 
in distant climates, favourably situated for such inquiries); 
namely, to make regular observations on the tides, in favourable 
situations for determining their theory. 11 is well known that 
the tides, adjoining large continents and their contiguous islands, 
are so affected with the various sources of error arising from the 
situation of the harbour and the nature of the bottom of the ocean 
for a considerable distance around it, that not only a very long 
series of observations is required to destroy or compensate those 
errors, and allow the true coefficients of the formuite,* for deter¬ 
mining their value, to appear with any tolerable exactness j but 
also the coefficients themselves, so determined, are essentially 
affected by such local peculiarities; and consequently incapable 
of affording any thing beyond relative results. In order to ob¬ 
tain results unaffected with these inappreciable causes of error, 
the places of observation should, if possible, he chosen on small 
islands shooting up abruptly from an unfathomable depth in the 
midst of a wide ocean, extending 30 or 40 degrees, at least, in all 
directions; or, at all events, a very great distance from any large 
continent. The islands in the Pacific and South Atlantit^ oceans, 
which are bedded on coral banks or the effect of volcanic erup¬ 
tions, are precisely of this nature. If we may trust the accounts 
of voyagers, many of these are mere vertical shafts, or insulated 
columns, shooting at once from the very bottom of the ocean, 
without shoals, or any gradual declivity. Round these, the tides 
must rise and fall with perfect uniformity: and it is exceedingly 
probable that, in these cases, a much shorter series of observar 
tions would be requisite for framing accurate results: and that 
cveti^those of a single month, in moderately calm weather, might 
lim^ considerable value in the present improved state of the 
ttl^ry,* ..The situation of the Gullapagos islands, on which Cap- 
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lain Hall will probably spend some time (it being one of the sta¬ 
tions at which he proposes to swing the invariable pendulum), 
possesses peculiarities which entitle it to notice, although it does 
not satisfy all the conditions. It is immediately under the equa¬ 
tor : and should he be there about the time of the equinox, the 
very vertex of the aqueous spheroid, which will then pass over 
the spot, may be made the subject of his observations. These 
islathds likewise present another remarkable peculiarity of situa¬ 
tion. Fur, according to the results obtained from a theorem 
given by M. Biot, they stand within a very few degrees of the 
point w'here the magnetic intersects the terrestrial equator. It 
is therefore desirable that observations should be made with a 
\ ievvto ascertain the accuracy of this conclusion. It may also be 
remarked, that it is near this spot that the magnetic equator is 
supposed to deviate into the serpentine fornfi, us mentioned by 
the same eminent writer. 

The formation of an Astronomical Library being one of the ob¬ 
jects of the Society, the attention of the (Council has been di¬ 
rected thereto. At present, however, they have not thought it 
advisable to expend anv money on this department. Neverthe¬ 
less they are happy in announcing that the foundation has been 
laid, by the donation of many valuable works on the science by 
several members of the Society- 

It having been represented to the Council, that the observations 
made at the observatory of the East India Company at Madras 
were preserved in the library of the East India ('ompany, appli¬ 
cation was made for them to the Court of Directors. With a truly 
laudable zeal for the cause of science,’ the Court immediately 
assented to this re({ucst; and ordered not only that the present 
observations for a series of years (commencing with the year 1793, 
and continued with some slight interruptions to the present time) 
hould be deposited with this Society, but that the future obser¬ 
vations sihoUld be forwarded in like manner. Those observations, 
accompanied wnth many other vajuable papers on astronomical 
subjects from the same quarter, are now in the library of the So¬ 
ciety. 

w 

Since the la<5t general meeting of the Society the Counc|I have 
considered the exj3ediency of recommending a few alterations in 
the Regulations. And they have unanimously agreed to propose; 
First, that no person, who has filled the office of President for 
two successive years, should be again eligible to the same situa¬ 
tion, until tlie expiration of one year from the termination of his 
office; similar to the present regulation respecting the Vice-pre¬ 
sidents: Secondly, that the six members of coimuil alluded to in 
Section 2, Regulation 2, should be extended to eight, and con-g, 
beijuently that four should be re-eligible in every ensuing year, 
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instead of three only ; Thirdly, that any person who may be de« 
sirous of reading his own paper to the Society, may be at liberty 
so to do: Lastly, that the mode of calling special general meet¬ 
ings should be so far altered, as to direct that the subject to be 
discussed at such special meetings shall be previously laid before 
the Council; and, if the decision of the Council be not satisfac-r 
tnry to the members proposing the subject, to make it impera¬ 
tive on the Council to call a special general meeting withiti a 
given period. Distinct resolutions, on each of these points, will 
be submitted for your consideration 

During the last year the Council have considered the propriety 
of appointing Committees for various purposes: amongst others, 
one for determining on a set of questions to be proposed to per¬ 
sons possessing astronomical instruments, in order to ascertain 
the merits of the same ; and another to determine on the expe¬ 
diency of procuring tables of the apparent places of the 46 Green- 
ivich stars for every day in the year. But, at present, nothing 
decisive has been effected on these points. 

One of the objects of this Society being an examination of the 
heavens in minute detail, the Council have likewise frequently 
discussed this subject, but without being able to agree on a plan, 
{Koper to be recommended for the adoption of the members. They 
consider it, however, a subject of so much importance, that they 
will early resume it: for, until every remarkable star in the hea¬ 
vens is recorded, and its place assigned in the catalogue, it is 
vain to pretend to an accurate knowledga pf the true system of 
the universe. 

It is gratifying to observe that the advantages, likely to accrue 
to science from the establishment of a Society like this, appear 
to be duly appreciated by the continental astronomers. From 
many of them (whose names, among the most illustrious in mo¬ 
dern science, now stand on our list as associates, or are suspended 
in our meeting room as candidates for admission) letters have 
been received by the foreign secretary, expressive not merely of 
the most unqualified approbation of our olijects, but of a desire 
to co-operate actively in their accomplishment: and which has 
been evinced in more than one instance bv the communication 
of interesting notices, and astronomical works. 

On the whole, the Council cannot view this new impulse which 
appears to have been given to astronomy in all parts of the world, 
w'ithout anticipating the most beneficial results to the science. 
The establishnieut of several new observatories on the continent 
of Europe (cme of them above the 60th degree of north latitude) 
under the direction of men eminent in science, and vieipg with 

These resolutiuns were carried unanimously; and the Regulations have 
W^Mtered accordingly in the new edition just published. 

cad. 
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each other in the most honourable branch of emulation—the 
rising efforts of our countrymen in the East Indies—the zeal of 
our Ijrethren on the American continent—the foundation of a 
public observatory at Cambridge and another at the Cape of Good 
Hope (both so honourable to out own country)—nnist ensure the 
good wishes of every friend to science, and excite the admiration 
o| every reflecting mind. 

The following is a List of the Papers which have been read at 
the Meetings of the Society, in the preceding year. 

March 10, On the doubly refracting property of rock crystal, 
1820. considered as a principle of micrometrical mea¬ 

surements when applied to a telescope. By the 
Rev. Dr, Pearson. 

April 14. On the construction and use of a new micrometrical 

eye piece of a telescope. By the same. 

May 12. A letter from G. Peacock, Esq. to C. Babbage, Esq. 

respecting the intended astronomical observatory 
at Cambridge. 

On double stars; with a Catalogue of the same. By 
J. South, Esq. 

June 9. ’ On a method of fixing a transit instrument exactly in 

the meridian: with Tables applicable to the same. 
By F. Baily, Esq. 

Nov. 10. Notice respecting the occultation of the Pleiades, in 

the ensuing years 1821, 1822, 1823, and 1824. 

Universal tables for the reduction of the fix^d stars. 
By S. Groombrid|[e, Esq. 

Translation of a printed notice respecting a new 
meridian circle lately erected at the Observatory 
at Gottingen j transmitted by M. Gauss. 

Dec. 8. An Ephemeris of Vesta. By S. Groombridge, Esq. 

On the late solar eclipse, September 7. 1820. By 
F. Baily, Esq. 

Jan. 12, A short account of the repeating circle, and of the 
1621. Altitude and Azimuth instrument: describing their 

different constructions, the means of performing 
their prindpal adjustments, and how to make ob¬ 
servations with them. By E. Troughton, Esq. 
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XLVII. y/ Memoir on some ve\u Mod^Jicntums of Galvanic 
paratuSy ivii/i Oljseivaliovs ia Snpporf of his Theory of Gal* 
vanism. Ihj R. IIakh, il/.D. Piojeaor rf Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylrania , 

1 HAD obfconcd that the ignition produced by one or t*’o gal¬ 
vanic jviirs Jtttaincd its highest intensity, almost as soon as they 
were coveied bj the acid use»l to excite them, and ceased soon 
afterwards ; although the action of llic acid should have increased 
during the interim. I had also rcMuarkod, in using an apparatus 
of three hundred pairs of small }/lutes, that a platina wire of Num¬ 
ber IG, placed in the circuit, was liiscd in consecpience of a con¬ 
struction which enabled me to plunge them all nearly at the same 
time. It was therefore coneei\ed, that the inaximiim of etFcct 
in Voltaic apparatus of cxtcnsi\c senes had never been attained. 
The plates are generally arranged in distinct troughs rarely con¬ 
taining more tlian twenty pairs. Tiiose ot the great apparatus 
of the Koval Institution, einiiloycd by Sir 11. Da\y, had only ten 
pairs in each. There were one hundred such to be successively 
placed in the acid, and tlic whole connected ere the poles could 
act. Conse(juently the effect wliich arises innnediately after im¬ 
mersion, wotdd be lost in the troughs fii^t ariaugcd, licfore it 
could be produced in the last; and no cffoit appcais to luue been 
made to take advantage of this transient accuinulation.of power, 
cither in using that magnificent cotnbination, or in any other of 
which 1 have read. In order to ohseive the consciiucnce of si¬ 
multaneous immersion with a series sufficiently numerous to test 
the correctness of my expectations, a galvanic appaiatus of eighty 
concentiic coils of copper and zinc, was so suspended i)y a beam 
and level'*, as that they might be made to dc-^cend into, or rise 
out of the acid in an instant. The zinc sheets were about nine 
inches by six, the copper louitccn by six j more of this metal 
being necessary, as in every coil it was made to commence within 
the zinc, and completely to surround it without. Tlie sheets 
were coiled so as not to leave beUveen them an inteistice wider 
than a quarter of an inch. Each coil is in diameter about two 
inches and a half, so that all may descend freely into eighty glass 
jars two inches and three quarters diameter inside, and eight 
inches high, duly stationed to receive them* 

My apparatus being thus arranged, two small lead pipes were 
severally soldered to each pole, and a piece of charcoal about a 
quarter of an inch thick, and an inch and a half long, tapering 
a little at each extremity, had these severally inserted into the 

* Communicated by the Author. 

' ' hollow 
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hollow ends of the pipes. The jars being furnished with diluted 
acid and the coils suddenly lowered into them, no vestige of the 
charcoal co'ild be seen. It was ignited so intensely, that those 
portions of the pipes by which it had been embraced were de¬ 
stroyed. In order to avoid n useless and tiresome repetition, I 
will here state that tf)e coils were only kept in the acid while the 
action at the poles was at a uiaximuin in the experiment just 
mentioned, and in others which I am abtmt to describe, unless 
where the decomposition protluecd by wafer is spoken of, or the 
sensation excited in the hands. 1 designate the apparatus with 
which I performed them, as the galvanic <leflagrator, on account 
of its superior power, in proportion to its size, in causing defla¬ 
gration ; and as, in the form last adopted, it differs from the vol¬ 
taic pile in the omission of one of tlic elements heretofore deemed 
necessary to its construction. 

Desirous of seeing the effect of tlie simultaneous immersion of 
my scries upon water, the pipes soldered to the poles were intro¬ 
duced into a vessel containing that fluid. No extraordinary effect 
was perceived, until they were very near, when a vivid flash was 
observed, and happening to touch almost at the same time, they 
were found fused and incorporated at the place of contact. I next 
soldered to each pipe a brass cylinder of about five-tenths of an 
inch bore. These cylinders were made to receive the tapering 
extremities of a piece of charcoal about two inches long so as to 
complete the circuit. The submersion of the coils caused the 
most vivid ignition in the coal. It was instantaneously and en¬ 
tirely on fire. A piece of platina of about a quarter of an inch 
diameter in connexion with one pole, was instantly fused at the 
end on being brought in contact with some mercury communi¬ 
cating with the other. When two cylinders of charcoal having 
hemispherical terminations were fitted into the brass cylinders 
and brought nearly into contact, a most vivid ignition took place, 
and continued after they were removed about a half or three quar¬ 
ters of an inch apart, the interval rivalling tlie sun in brilliancy. 
The igneous fluid appeared to proceed from the positive side. Tlie 
charcoal in the cylinder soldered to the latter would he intensely 
ignited throughout when the piece connected with the negative 
pole was ignited more towards the extremity approaching the 
positive. The most intense action seems to arise from placing a 
platina wire of about the eighth of an inch diameter, in con¬ 
nexion with the positive pole, and bringing it in contact with, 
and afterwards removing it a small distance apart from a piece 
of charcoal (fresh from the fire) affixed to the other pole. 

As points are pre‘eminently capable of carrying off (without 
being injured) a current of the electrical fluid, and very ill qualified 
to conduct caloric; while, by facilitating radiuttdn, charcoal fa¬ 
vours 
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vours the separation of caloric from the electricity which does not 
radiate 3 this result seems consistent with my hypothesis, that the 
fluid as extricated by Volta’s pile is a compound of caloric and 
electricity*; but not with the other hypothesis, which supposes 
it to be electricity alone. The finest needle is competent to 
discharge the product of the most powerful machine without de¬ 
triment^ if received gradually as generated hf them. Platina 
points, as small as those which were melted like wax in my ex-« 
periments, are used as tips to lightning rods without injury; 
unless in sudden discharges produced under peculiar circum¬ 
stances f. 

The following experiment I conceive to be very unfavourable 
to the idea that galvanic ignition arises from a current of elec¬ 
tricity. 

A cylinder of lead of about a quarter of an inch diameter, and 
about two inches long, was reduced to the thickness of a common 
brass pin for about three quarters of an inch. When one end was 
connected with one pole of the apparatus, the other remained 
suspended by this filament; yet it was instantaneously fused by 
contact with the other pole. As all the calorific fluid which acted 
upon the suspended knob, must have passed through the filament 
by which it hung, the fusion could not have resulted from a pure 
electrical current, which would have dispersed the filament ere a 
mass fifty times larger had been perceptibly affected. According 
to iriy theory, caloric is not separated from the electricity until 

^ According to the theory here alluded to^ the galvanic fluid owes its 
properties to caloric and electricity; the fcmier ])redoihinatuig iti propor¬ 
tion to the si%e of the pairs, the latter in proportion to the number, being in 
both cases excited by a powerful acid. Ilonce in batteries which combine 
both qualihcutions sufhciently, as in all those intervening between Childrens 
large pairs of two feet eight inches by six feet, and the 2000 four-inch pairs 
of the Royal institution, tne phncnomciia indicate the presence of both fluids. 
In Dc Liic*s column, where the size of tlic pairs is insignificant, and the 
energy of interposed agents feeble, we see electricity evolved without any 
appreciable quantity of caloric. In the caloiimotor where we have size only, 
the number being the lowest possible, we are scarcely able to detect the 
presence of electricity. 

When the fluid contains enough electricity to giVe a projectile power 
adequate to pass through u small space in the air, or through charcoal, which 
impedes or arrests the caloric, and favours its propensity to radiate, thia 
principle heat is evolyed. This accounts for the evolution of intense heat 
under those circumstances which rarities the air, so that the length of the 
jet from one pole to tKe other may be extended after its commencement. 
Hence the portions of the circuit neare.rt to the intervening charcoal, or 
heated space, are alone injured; and even non-conducting homes, as quartz> 
inti^duced^into it are fused, and heiu'e a very large wire may be melted by 
t!ic fluid, received through a small wire imperceptibly affected. 

Sec Sitlimans Journal, No. 6, Vol. J. Thomson's Annals, Sept. 1810. 
Ttlloch's Philoiyophical Magazine, October 1819. 

* See Adams*41 iScctricity, On points. 
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cWciimstances very much favour a disunion, as on the passage of 
the compound fluid through charcoal, the air, or a vacuum, 
in operating with the deflagrator, 1 have found a brass knob of 
about five tentiis of an inch in diameter, to burn on the super¬ 
ficies only; where alone,according to my view,caloric is separated 
so as to act on the mass. Having, as mentioned in the memoir 
on my theory of galvanism, found that four gtalvanic surfaces acted 
W'dl in one recipient, I was tempted by means of the eighty coils 
to eKtend that construction. It occurred to me that attempts of 
this kind had failed from using only one copper for each zinc 
plate. 'Fhe zinc had always been permitted to react towards 
the negative as well as the positive pole. My coils being sur¬ 
rounded by copper, it seCiTicd probable, that, if electro-caloric 
were, as Lhad suggested, carried forward by circulation arising 
from galvanic polarity, this might act within th,e interior of the 
coils, yet not be exerted between one coil ami another. 

I liad accordingly a trough constructed with a partition along 
the middle, so as to receive forty coils on one side, and a like 
number on tlie other. This apparatus wlien in operation excited 
a sensation scarcely tolerable in the backs of the hands. Inter¬ 
posed charcoal was not ignited as easily as before; but a most 
intense ignition took place on bringing a metallic point con¬ 
nected with one pole of the scries, into contact with a piece of 
charcoal fastened to the other. It did not take place, however, so 
speedily as when glasses were used ; hut soon after the ignition 
was effected it became even more powerful than before. A c\> 
liiulerof platina nearly a quarter of an inch in diameter, tapering 
n little at the end, was fused, and burned so as to sparkle to a 
considerable distance around, and full in drops. A bail of brass 
of about half an inch diameter was seen to burn on its surface 
with a green flame. Tin foil, or tinsel rolled up Into large coils 
of about three quarters of an inch thick, were rapidly destroyed, 
as was a wire of platina of No. ](!. Platina wires in connexion 
with the poles were brought into contact with sulphuric acid; 
there was an appearance of lively ignition, hut strongest on the 
positive suie. Excepting in its power of permeating charcoal, 
the galvanic fluid seemed to be extricated with as much force as 
when each coil was m a distinct glass. Apprchemling that tlie 
partition in the trough did not sufliciently insulate tlie poles from 
€ach other, as they were but a few inches aps^rt, moisture or moist¬ 
ened wood intervening, I had two troughs .made, each to hold 
forty pairs, and took care that there should he a dry space about 
four inches broad between them. They were first filled with pure 
river water, there being no saline nor acid matter to" influence 
the plates, unless tlie very minute quantity which might liave rc- 
jtnained on llicni from foiuicr inuncisioas. Vet the sensation p#Vj - 

dtivcJ 
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duced by them^ on the backs of iny iiands, was painful; and a 
lively scintillation took place when the poles were approximated* 
Dutch gold leaf was not sensibly burned, though water was found 
decom])osable by wires properly affixed. No effect was produced 
on potash, the heat being inadequate to fuse it. 

A mixture of nitre and sulphuric acid was next added to the 
water in the troughs, afterwards charcoal from the fire was vividly 
ignited; and wlicn attached to the positive pole a steel wire was 
interposed between it and the other pole, the most vivid ignition 
wdiich I ever saw was induced. I should deem it imprudent to 
repeat the (experiment without glasses, us my eyes, though un¬ 
usually strong, were affected for forty-eight hours afterwards. If 
the intensity of the light did not produce an optical deception, by 
its distressing influence upon the organs of vision, the charcoal as¬ 
sumed a pasty consistence, us if in a state approaching to fusion. 
—That charcoal should be thus softened, without being destroyed 
hy the oxygen of the atmosphere, will not appear strange, when 
the power of galvanism in reversing clicmical affinities is remem¬ 
bered ; and were it otherwise, the air could have no access, first, 
he causeof the excessive rarefaction, and in the next place, as I 
suspect, on account of the volatilization of tlie carbon forming 
about it a circumninbient atmosphere. This last-mentioned im¬ 
pression arose from observing, that when the experiment was 
performed in vaciiOy there was a lively scintillation, as if the car¬ 
bon in an af riform state acted as a supporter of combustion ou 
the metal. 

A wire of platiim (No. IG) was fused into a globule on being 
connected with the positive pole, and brought into contact with 
a piece of pure hydrate of potash,-situated on a silver tray in 
connexion with the other pole. The potash became red hot, and 
was deflagrated rapidly with a flame having the rosy hue of po- 
tassuretted hydrogen. 

The great apparatus of the Royal Institution, in projectile 
power was from six to eight times more potent than mine. It 
produced a discharge between charcoal points when removed 
about four inches apart, whereas mine will not produce a jet at 
more than three fourths of an inch. But that series contained 
2000 pairs, mine is only about a twenty-fifth part as large. 

A steel wire of about one tenth of anjhch in diameter, affixed 
to the negative po^^>was passed up through the axis of an open 
necked inverted bM glass filled with water. A platina wire, 
No. 16, attached to a positive pole, being passed dowji to the steel 
wire, bo^ were fused together, and, cooling, could not be sepa¬ 
rated bj*nanual force.—Immediately after this incorporation of 
their extremities, the platina wire became incandescent for a 
sputiJ ofvsonie iuches above the surface of the water. 


A piece 
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A piece of silvered paper about two inches square was folded 
up, the metallic surface outward, and fastened into vices affixed 
to the poles. Into each vice a wire was screwed at the same 
time. The fluid generated by the apparatus was not perceptibly 
conveyed by the silvered paper, as it did not prevent the wires 
severally attached to the poles from decomposing water or pro¬ 
ducing ignition by contact. 

In my memoir on my theory of galvanism I suggested, that the 
decomposition of water, which Wnll.i'^ton effected by mechanical 
electricity, might not be the effect of divelleiit attraction like 
those excited by the poles of a voltaic pile, but of a meclianical 
concussion^ as when wires are dispersed by the <liscliarge of an 
electrical battery- In support of that opinion I will now observe, 
that he could not prevent hydrogen and oxygen from being ex¬ 
tricated at each wire, instead of hydrogen being given oflFonly 
at one, and oxygen at the other, as is invariably the case when 
the voltaic pile is employed. That learned and ingenious phi¬ 
losopher, in concluding his account of this celebrated experiment, 
says, but In fact the resemblance is not cou^plete, for in every 
way in vvhicli I have tried it, 1 observed each wire gave out both 
t)xygen and hytlrogen gas, instead of their being formed separately 
as by the electric pile.” 

Is it not reasonable to suppose tliat an electrical shock may 
dissipate any body into its cleincnt iry atoms, whether simple or 
compound, so that no two jiarticlcs would be left together which 
can be separated by physical means ? 

Looking over Singer’s Electricity, a recent and most able mo¬ 
dern publication, I find that in the explosion of brass wire by an 
electrical battery, the copper and zinc actually separated. He 
says, page LSI), “ Brass wire is sometimes decomposed by the 
charge; the copper and zinc of whicli it is formed l)cing sepa¬ 
rated from caci) other, and appearing in their distinct metallic 
colours.” In the next page of the same work, I find that the 
oxides of mercury and tin are reduced by electrical discharges. 

Introduce,” says the author, some oxide of tin into a glass 
tube, so that when the tube is laid horizontal, the oxide may 
cover about half an inch of its lower internal surface. Place tlie 
tube on the table of the universal discharger, and introduce the 
pointed w'ires into its opposite ends, that the portion of oxide 
may lie between them. Pass several strong cb^ges in succession 
through the tube, replacing the oxide in it^^uation, should it 
be dispersed. If the charges are sufficiently powerful, a part of 
the tube will soon be stained with metallic tin which has been 
revived by the action of transmitted electricity.” It ccfhnot be 
alleged that in such decompositions the divelleiit polar attractions 
are exercised like those which characterize the action of wire 

Yol. 57 . No. 27fi. April 1821. O o proceeding 
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proceeding from the poles of a voltaic apparatus. The particle? 
were dispersed from, instead of being attracted to the wires, by 
which the influence was conveyed among them. This beug un¬ 
deniable, it can hardly be advanced that we are to have one mode 
of explaining the separation of the elements of brass by an elec¬ 
trical discharge, another of explaining the separation of the ele¬ 
ments of water by tlie same agent; one rationale when oxygen 
is liberated from tin, and another when liberated by like means 
from hydrogen. In the experiment in wl^ch copper was preci¬ 
pitated by the same philosopher at the negative pole, wc are not 
informed whether the oxygen and acid in union with it were at¬ 
tracted to the other; and the changes produced in litmus are 
mentioned not as simultaneous, but successive. The violet and 
red rays of the spectrum have an opposite chemical influence in 
some degree like that of voltaic poles, but this has not led to the 
conclusion that tlie cause of galvanism and light is the same. 
Besides admitting that tiie feeble results obtained byWollastonand 
Van Marum with electrical machines, are perfectly analogous to 
those obtained by the galvanic pile, ere it can become an objec- 
tio?i to my hypothcbis, it ought first to he shown that the union 
between caloric and electricity, whi:'li I suppose productive of 
galvanic phainouicna, cannot be produced by that very process, 
if they combine to form the galvanic fluid when extricated by 
ordinary galvanic action, they must have an niTmity for each other. 
As I have suggested in my memoir, when electricity enters the 
pores of a metal, it may unite with its caloric. In Wollaston’s 
experiments, being constrained to enter the metal, it may com¬ 
bine with enough of its caloric to produce, when emitted, results 
slightly approaching to those of a fluid in which caloric exists iti 
greater proj)ortion. 

But one more I demand, Why, if mechanical electricity be too 
intense to produce galvanic phccuomcna, should it be rendered 
more capable of producing them by being still more concen¬ 
trated? 

If the one be generated more copiously, the other more in¬ 
tensely, the first will move in a large stream slowly, the last in a 
small stream rapidly. Yet by narrowing the channel of the lat¬ 
ter, Wollaston is supposed to render it more like the former, that 
is, produces a resemblance by iucrcasi|^ the supposed source of 
dissimilarity. W 

It has been im^^cd that the beneficial effect of his contri¬ 
vance arises from the production of a continued stream, instead 
of a succession of sparks; but if a continued stream were the only 
desideratum^ a point placed near the conductor of a powerful 
machine would afford this requisite, us the whole product may in 
such cases be~ conveyed by a sewing needle in a stream perfectly 

continuous. 
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continuous. As yet no adequate reasons have been given why, 
in operating with the pile, it is not necessary, as in the processes 
of Van Mai urn and Wollaston, to inclose the wires in glass or 
sealing wax, in order to make the electricity emanate from a point 
within a conducting fluid. The absence of this necessity is ac¬ 
counted for, according to my hypothesis, by the indisposition 
which the electric fluid has to quit the caloric in union with it, 
and the almost absolute incapacity which caloric has to pass 
through fluids unless By circulation. 1 conceive that in galvanic 
combinations, electro-caloric may circulate through the fluid from 
the positive to the negative surface, and through the metal from 
the negative to the positive. In the one case calorie subdues the 
disposition which electricity has to diffuse itself through fluids, 
and carries it into circulation. In the other, as metals are e\- 
cellenc conductors of caloric, the prodigious power which electri¬ 
city has to pervade them agreeably to any attractions which it 
may exercise, operates almost without icstraint. This is fully 
exemplified in mv galvanic deflagrator, where eighty pairs are 
suspended in two recipients, forty successively in each, and yet 
decompose potash with the utmost rapidity, and produce an al¬ 
most intolerable sensation * when excited (uily by fresh river wa¬ 
ter. I have already observed, that tlic reason why galvanic ap¬ 
paratus composed of pairs consisting each of one cojiper and one 
zinc plate, have not acted well without insulation f, was because 
clectro-caloric could retrocede in the negative, as well as advance 
in the positive direction. I will now add, that independently of 
the greater effect produced by the simultaneous immersion of my 
eighty coils, their power is improved by the proximitv of the 
surfaces, which are only about 3-lGths of an inch asunder; so 
that the circulation may go on more rapidly. 

Pursuant to the doctrine, which supposes the same quantity of 
electricity, varying in intensity in the ratio of the number of pairs 
to the quantity of surface, to be the sole agent in galvanic ignition, ‘ 
the electrical fluid as evolved by Sir II. Davy’s great pile must 
liave been nearly two thousand times more intense than as evolved 
l)y a single pair, yet it gave sparks at no greater distance than 
the thirtietli or fortieth of an inch. The intensitv of the fluid 
must be at least as much greater in one instance, tlnin iti another, 
as the sparks produced by it are longer. A fine electrical plate 
machine of thirty-two inches diameter, wil^^vc sparks at ten 
inches. Of course the intensity of the fluid wmeh it emits, must 

• I do not say shock, as it is more like the permanent impression of a 
pointed wire, aud wh.en acid h used a hot one. 

i* That is, with tho same muss of conducting fluid, in contact with all the 
surfaces, instead of Iiting divided into different portions, each restricted in 
its action to vue copper and one zinc plate, 
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be three hundred times greater than that emitted by two thou¬ 
sand pairs. The intensity produced by a single pair, must be 
two thousand times less than that produced by the great pile, 
and of course six hundred thousand times less than that produced 
by a good electrical plate of thirty-two indies. Yet a single pair 
of nb^'ut a square foot in area, will certainly deflagrate more wire 
than a like extent of coated surface charged by such a plate. 
According to Singer, it re(juires about one hundred and sixty 
square inches of coated glass, to destroy watch pendulum wire ; 
a larger w'ire may be burned oflFby a galvanic battery of a foot 
square. Rut agreeably to the hypothesis in dispute, it compen¬ 
sates by quantity, for the want of intensity. Hence the quantity 
of fluid in the pair is six hundreii thou'^and times greater, while 
its intensity is si:; liiindied thousand times Ic'-s; and viceversii of 

the coated siirracc. Is not this absurti ? What does intensilv 

• 

mean as applied to a fluid ? Is it not cx)>ressed by the ratio of 
quantity, to sj)iU'C? If there be twice as much electricity within 
one cubic inch, as within another, is theie not twice the intensity? 
Rut the one acts suddenly, it maybe said; the other slowly, 
Rut whence this difference ? They ninv both have exactly the 
same surface to exist in. The same zinc and copper plates may 
be used for coatings fnst, and a galvanic pair afterwards- Let it 
be said, as it may in truth, that the charge is, in the one case, 
attached to the glass sufieificies, in the other exists in the pores 
of the metal. Rut why does it avoid tho^e pores in one case and 
reside in them in the otlier ? What else resides in the pores of tlie 
metal which may be forced out by percussion ? Is it not caloric? 
Possibly, unless under constraint, or circumstances favourable to 
a union between this principle and electricity, the latter cannot 
,cnter the inetallie pores, beyond a certain degiee of saturation ; 
and hence an electrical charge does not rcsiite in the metallic 
coatings of a Leyden phial, though it fuses the wire whicli forms 
n circuit between them. 

It is admitted that the action of tlic galvanic fluid, is upon or 
between atoms ; while mechanical cleetrielty when tmcoerced, 
acts only upon masses. This difference has not been explained 
unless by my hypothesis, inwliich calorie, of which the influence 
is only exerted between atoms, is supposed to I)e a principal agent 
in galvanism. Nor has any other reason been givcm that water, 
which dissipates pure electricity,should cause the galvanic fluid^to 
accumulate. From the prodigious effect vvhicli moist air, or a 
moist surface, has in paralysing the most efficient machines, I am 
led to suppose, that the conducting power of moisture so situated, 
is greater than that of water under its smface. The power of 
this fluid to conduct mechanical electricity, is unfairly contrasted 
with that of a metal, when the former is inclosed in a glass tube, 
the latter bare. ,\e- 
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Aceorcliug to Singer, tlie cjectrical accumulalTon is as great 
when water is used, as when more powerful menstrua are em¬ 
ployed 5 but tlie power of igniMon is wanting, until these are re¬ 
sorted to. De Luc showed, by his ingenious dissections of the 
pile that electricity might be produced without^ or unth^ che- 
iqical powtM*. The rationale of these differences never Has been 
given, unless by niy theory, which supposes caloric to be present 
in the one case, hut not in the other. The electric column was 
the fruit of De Lut*'^sagacious in(|uiries, and afforded a beautiful 
and incontrovertible support t > the olycctions he made to the 
jilea, that the galvanic fluid is pure electricity, when extricated 
by the voltaic pile in its usual form. It showed that a pile really 
producing pure electricity, Is devoid of the chemical power of 
galvanism. 

We are informed by Sir H. Davy, that when charcoal points, 
in connexion with llie poles of tlie inagniticcnt- apparatus with 
which he opciated, weie first brought nearly into contact, and 
then withdrawn four inches apart, theie was a heated arch formed 
between them,in which such non-coiidiietlng substances as<|uart/. 
were fused. I believe it imjiossible to fuse electrics by mechanierd 
electricity. If opposing its passage they may be broken, and it 
coiuhu tors near them be ignited, tiiev niav be acted on bv those 
ignited conductors as if otherwise heated; but I will venture to 
predict, that the slightest gla^s fibre will not enter into fusion, 
by b^ing placed in a current from the largest machine or electri¬ 
cal battery, 

m 

I afn induced to believe, that wc must consider light, as w’ell as 
heat, an ingredient in the galvanic fluid; and think it possible, 
tliat, being necessary to vitality in animals, as well as vegetables, 
tue electric fluid inav be the vehicle of its distribution. 

I will take this ojiportunily of stating, that the lieat evolved 
by one galvanic pair has been foimd by the experiments which 
I instituted, toiucioase in quantity, hut to diminish in intensity, 
as the size of tlie surfaces maybe enlarged. A pair containing 
about fifty scjiiare feet of each metal, wall not fuse platina, nor 
deflagrate iron, however small may be the ware employed; for 
the heat produced in metallic wires is not im|)roved by a reduc¬ 
tion in their size beyond a certain point. Yet the metals above 
mentioned are easily fused or deflagrated by smaller pairs, which 
would have no perceptible influence on masses that might he 
sensibly ignited by larger pairs.—Thesa characteristics were fully 
demonstrated, not only by my own apparatus, but by those cnii- 
vStructed by Messrs. Wethcrill and Peale, and which w^rc larger, 
but less capable of exciting intense ignition. Mr. Peale's ap¬ 
paratus coiuaiued nearly seventy square feet, Mr. WethcrilKs 

neat IY 
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nearly one hundred, in the form of concentric coils, yet neither 
could produce a heat above redness on the smallest wires. At 
my suggestion, Mr- Peale sej)arated the two surfaces in his coils 
into four alternating, constituting two galvanic pairs in one re¬ 
cipient. Iron wire was then easily burned and platina fused by 
it. These facts, together with the incapacity of the calorific fluid 
extricated by the caloriinotor to permeate charcoal, next to me¬ 
tals the best electrical conductor, must sanction the position I 
assigned to it as being in the opposite extreme from the columns 
of De Luc and Zamboni, -For aj, in these, the pliienomena are 
such as are characteristic of piire electricity, so in one very large 
galvanic pair, they alnios.t exclusively demonstrate the agency of 
pure caloric. 


XLVIII. Description (f the Marine Thermometer Case in-- 
vented hj Mr. Robuht Jamikson, of Glasgow 

I enusgow, March 10, 1820, 
J>cg leave, through you, to present for the inspection of 
the Society, a Marine Therinoineter Case which I have con¬ 
structed for Captain Livingston. The directions given to me by 
that gentleman, were, to make a case capable of preserving a 
thermometer from being broken when lowered into the sea, and 
drawn up again from the side of a ship; also, that it should ad¬ 
mit water at any given depth, and retain it during the drawing 
up of the instrument, so as to enable a thermometer of the usual 
construction to indicate the temperature at different depths, un¬ 
disturbed by the greater or inferior heat of the surface water. 

The accompanying statement, drawn up by Captain Livingston 
nnd confirmed by his own experience, of the utility of iherinonie- 
trical observations to tlio navigator, renders wholly unnecessary 
nny remarks of mine on the same subject. I shall therefore con¬ 
fine myself to the mechanical construction of the instrument as 
exhibited in the drawing and model herewith transmitted. In 
order to answer its purpose, it was Jiccessary to combine in the 
construction, strength, simplicity, and portability; but although 
tliesc objects have been attained so ns to produce a practically 
advantageous result, I am far from claiming for it absolute per- 
lection. Longer experience and greater skill will probably be 
able to improve upon the present first attempt; and it is wuth 
this view, and also in order to call the public attention to a sub¬ 
ject which proiirfses t5 be highly beneficial to this maritime iia- 

* From the Tramactiom of the Soewty for the Encooragetnent of Arts, 
Manufacture*, and Commerce, for 1820. The large Silver Medal of the So¬ 
ciety Vos voted to Mr. Jamieson for this communication. 

tion. 
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tlon, that I have taken the liberty of oifering the instrument to 
the notice and encouragement of your patriotic Society. 

I am^ Sir, &c. &c. &;c. 

-Robert Jamieson. 

Reference to the Engraving oj Mr. Jamieson’s Marine, Ther¬ 
mometer Casey Plate II. 

Fig. 5 is an exterior view of the instrument, and fig. 3 is a 
section of the same, with the inclosed thermometer. 

jl'he general form of the case is that of a cylinder or tube of 
copper, ouc'eighth of an inch in thickness, and seventeen inches 
in length ; eacli end is open, and is bevelled off at the mouth for 
the more free admission of water. 

If is the handle for the purpose of fixing it to the end of the 
cord. This handle is moveable on two pivots, by means of which 
it can readily be thrown on one side when it is necessary to take 
out or ))ut in the thermometer. 

At 2^ inches from the top, is the circular joint o o, by means 
of which the lid forms a water-tight joint with the body of the 
case ; the lid is also furnished with a hinge, on which it may Ire 
thrown back. 

The valves are placed at each extremity of the tube, the upper 
one opening outwards, and the lower one inwards ; they arc com¬ 
posed of the following parts : 

p f/y a short cylinder or box, bevelled at each extremity. 

s s, a bridge or cross bar, bulging at the middle, and there 
perforated, for the purpose of receiving an ujrright pin, to the 
upper end of which is fixed the circular plate of the valve, and 
to the lower end a screwed stud t, the round head of which pre¬ 
vents the pin of the valve from being drawn, bv the pressure of 
the water, through the perforation in the cross bar. 

r r, a circular projection, on which the bottom of the thermo¬ 
meter rests. 

From this description, it is obvious that when the case con¬ 
taining the thermometer, and having its lid carefully closed, is 
•hopped into the sea with a line attached to the handle, it sinks 
rapidly in nearly a vertical direction, and at the same time the 
pressure of the water throws up both the valves. In consequence 
of this, a current of water is constantly passing through the case 
while the instrument continues to sink. As soon, however, as 
by the check of the cord the instrument becomes stationary, ihe 
valves fall into their places, and intercept the escape of the wa¬ 
ter ; the quicker the cord is drawn up, the ipore. completely are 
the valves secured, and the infliHt of the upper water the more 
perfectly prevented. As soon as the case comes to hand, the lid 
is to be thrown back and the thermometer withdrawn just suffi¬ 
ciently to enable the observer to read off the degree at whicli th^ 
mercurv stands. 
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44, Adclphi-street, Hutcheson Town, Glasgow, Feb. 25, 1820, 
Dear Sir, —As I understand you have advised Mr. Jamieson, 
mathematical instrument maker of this city, to submit the model 
r)f the Marine Thennoineler Case constructed by him, for my use, 
to the notice of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c^, 
and'that you have expressed a wish to have a written state¬ 
ment of the causes which led to my application to Mr. Jamieson, 
in consequence of which he was led to undertake the construc¬ 
tion of that instrument, and also of mv opinion of its utility for 
nautical purposes, I shall endeavour to comply with your wishes 
as concisely as in my power; though I am much afraid the de¬ 
tail into which I must neces*«arilv enter will not admit of all the 
brevity which might be (lc.sirai)le. 

My attention was first directed to the thermometer, as a va¬ 
luable nautical instrument, by the excellent memoir compiled by- 
Mr. John Purdy, liydrograplier, Jy)nflon, to accompany the ad¬ 
mirable Chart of the Noith Atlantic Ocean, constructed by him, 
and puljlished liy Messrs. Whittle ami Laurie, of 53, Fleet-street, 
in the year 1812. 

Tite late celebrated Dr. Kcnjamin Franklin was, I believe, 
the first person who suggested the utility of the thermometer as 
an indicator of the proximity tf, or an approach to, the Ameri¬ 
can coast, having remarked the great differenee of temperature 
between the water of the Gulf stream as it sweeps along tite 
roasts of the United States, and the water upon the soundings 
between the inner edge of the stream and the shore. • 

This interesting subject was afterwards taken up by Colonel 
Jonathan Williams, who endeavoured, with some success, to at¬ 
tract the attention of nautical men to the vast importance of the 
thermometer, in an ingenious work intitulcti “ Thcrmometrical 
Navigation,” published at Philadelphia in 1799. 

To avoid untiecessarily extending the length of this letter, by 
quoting evidence already before the public, I beg to refer to tlie 
third edition of the Memoir by Mr. Purdy, already mentioued, 
the perusal of which must satisfy the most sceptical, that the 
thermometer is not only a certain indicator of tlie proximity of 
the American coast, but also an infallible monitor of an approach 
to islands of ice, so perilous to navigators, and the dangers of 
which are tenfold increased by the circumstance of their being 
generally surrounded by dense fogs. Mr. P.’s Memoir, from the 
73 rd to the 78th page, is occupied with these important subjects. 

Colonel WiHiain||^'econimends that the thermometer should be 
slung, “ so as to tow in the de*d vvatcr of the ship’s wake.” I 
tried this mode, and had tlirce of my thermometers broken in 
conseqt^nce this led me first to think of having a case to pre¬ 
vent my instruments from being fractured by any accidental con¬ 
tact 
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tact with the ship. Some gentlemen, whose opinions I respect¬ 
ed, suggested that while towed by the ship, her way through the. 
water would naturally cause the thermometer to rise to the sur¬ 
face, and that thus only the temperature of the surface u'ater 
could be obtained, and that they conceived this temperature lia¬ 
ble to be influenced by the effects of the solar rays. To obviate 
this objection, I saw the necessity of a case to inclose the ther¬ 
mometer, which would admit the water freely as long as it was 
permitted to descend, but would shut as soon as it was begim to 
be hauled up. 

After I was satisfied how useful a thermometer case, adapted 
properly for these purposes, must prove, I applied to various me¬ 
chanics in different places to construct one for me ; but they ei- 
ther did not suflicieutiv understand the matter, or considered the 
safety of human lives and merchant ships and cargoes of too tri¬ 
vial importance to induce them to exercise their abilities. Be 
this as it may, I was always disappointed of my object, until I 
Irecame accidentally acquainted with Mr. Jamieson, who readily 
entered into my views, ainl made a case for my thermometer, 
which completely answers my ideas, of which the model intended 
to be sent to the Honourable the Society of Arts, &c. is, as you 
know, a correct copy, t. e, allowing for the difference of sizes, 
the original case being inch in diameter within, which I con-* 
sider large enough to contain a column of water that will retain 
its original temperature a sufiicient space of time (after the case 
is hauled up) to allow of the degrees indicated by the scale 
being read off by the observer, which is all that is necessary; 
while, if the magnitude of the apparatus had been increased, it 
must have become almost useless from its weight, when a vessel 
lia<l fresh way through the water, and by the time she came to 
run eight or nine knots, must have been totally unserviceable.. 
The same objection applies to any addition of weight. 

The objection to Jamieson’s Marine ’rhcnnoinctcr Case, which 
has, I understand, lieen made, that the valves do not permit a 
siifiicieut column of vvater to pass completely to fill the interior 
of the case iu a constant stream as it descends, appears to me of 
little importance, us enough must pass through to regulate the 
altitude of the mercury in the thermometer tube; and before 
there can possibly be time to haul up any part of the attached 
line, the mere pressure of the water must infallibly fill the ther¬ 
mometer case. 

Purdy’s Memoir shows incontestably, that no vessel on board 
of which there is a thermometer, can possibly run ashore on the 
coasts of the United States of America to the northward of the 
Strait of Florida, witiiout her commander (unless he is guilty of 
the most culpable negligence) liaving at least warning in 

Vol. :i7. No. 27(). Jpril 1821. P p time 
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time to avoid the danger his vessel is not so much crippled as 
to render it impossible for him to use any means to get off shore); 
and various circumstances induce me to hope that the thermo- 
iheter will ultimately he found not only an indicator of an ap¬ 
proach to the coasts of the United States, but also, that it will 
point out the proximity of land or soundings in all places to the 
northward of the Tropics, and probably also to the southward of 
them, though my own experience does not warrant me in the 
hope that it will within them. 

Besides these advantages, the use of the thermometer has al¬ 
ready been ascertained as illustrative of several of the oceanic 
currents. The venerable and indefatigable geograpl.er. Major 
Kennell, in a letter to myself dated 6th of November last, ob¬ 
serves, “ The current from the Lidinn OCean round the Cape of 
Good Hope differs lO^from the Ocean water, i.e. is warmkr ; 
the KQlTATOKiAi. cURRKNT coldcT by 5 or 6 deg. than the Gui¬ 
nea current, which brushes it in passing, &ic." Thus far al- 
feady established. We may surely venture to hope that as ther- 
niometrical observations are multiplied, tlieir utility will become 
more obvious, and be more generally acknowledged. 

In my own experience I have found a difference of 12 deg. in 
the temperature of the water in a few hours. Running out of 
the Delaware, in 9 fathoms water, the mercury stood at 60 deg. 
(in October 1817); as the water deepened, it rose to 64 deg. j 
and as we entered into the Gulf .stream, it suddenlv increased to 
72 deg. 

In September 1818, when bound from New Orleans to Gi¬ 
braltar, in the ship Asia, of Scarborough, then "Under my com¬ 
mand, a fever broke out on board the ship, and for a considerable 
number of days after we cleared the Strait of Florida, we had 
only four men and a boy fit for duty, and three out of that num¬ 
ber merely convalescents. I was myself confined to bed, and my 
mate in the same situation; we were the only two navigators on 
board, and both unable to make up any reckoning, and some days 
unable even to crawl on deck to take an observation at noon. 
In this dilemma I trusted entirely to my thermometers, having 
given orders that the instant the mercury fell two or three de¬ 
grees, the ship’s head should be Wore round off shore. In this 
Way I kept the ship from danger, and also availed myself of the 
Gulf stream current to carry us to the northward; and 1 really 
believe that, under Divine Providence, the safety of the ship, car¬ 
go, and crew was attributable to my thermometers. 

On the same voyage, on approaching very near the Azores 
Islands, the mercury sank 2 deg., and when we made the coast 
of Portugal, it rapidly fell from 69 deg, to 61 deg., at which it 
stood wten we rounded Cape St. Vincent, at the distance of 

about 
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about a league. After we passed that promontory, the mercury 
again rose to 69 deg., at which it continued until the ship en¬ 
tered the Strait of Gibraltar. In the Strait the wind was ad¬ 
verse ; and, in beating through it, tire merrury stood at 6S deg. 
in the middle of the Strait, 64 deg. on the Spanish shore, and 
61 deg. on the African coast: this difference between the tem¬ 
perature on the Spanish and African shores is apparently easily 
accounted for, as we stood much closer to the latter, avoiding 
the former on account of the rocks and shoals to the westward 
of Tariffa ; yet as we found the mercury at our ancliorage in Gi¬ 
braltar Bay stood at 64 deg., perh.nps there really was a difference 
of temperature in the water on the opposite shores : this was in 
October, 1816. Major Rennell, to whom science is under so 
tnbny obligations, has communicated to me, that Captain Beau¬ 
fort, of the Royal Navy, found a difference of 10 deg. between 
the water in the middle of the Strait and that in Gibraltar Bay, 
but I am not aware at what .season Captain Beaufort’s experi¬ 
ments were made. 

Since Mr. Jamieson completed the thermometer case for me 
I carried it down to Greenock, and exhibited it to Mr. Colin 
Lamont, Mr. Quintin Leitch, and Mr. William Meroii. Mr. 
I.eitch procured a boat, and we went off, and made a number of 
experiments, which proved com))letely satisfactory. 

My opinion of Jamieson’s Marine Thermometer Case is, that 
the simplicity of its construction, and its strength, render it as 
complete a thing as could be desired for the purpose for which 
it is intended. 1 fully concur in the opinion expressed in the cer¬ 
tificate by Messrs. Lamont, Leitch, and Heron; and 1 am de¬ 
cidedly of opinion that either to increase the sixe, nr to add lead 
to it to increase the weight, will never be proposed by any prac- 
tieal seaman. 

The mode in which I propose to use the apparatus is, by 
making about 20 fathoms of strong line fast to it,—to cause the 
officer of the watch to stand aft with the end of the line made 
secure to one of the staunchions, or some other thing, lest it 
should accidentally slip through his hands, and the whole be 
lust: he must then cause the apparatus to be passed forward, as 
in heaving the deep sea lead: when the vessel has much way 
through the water, it may be passed to the bowsprit cud, and 
dropped (not hove) from it; but for general use the fore-chains 
may be far euo\igh : when all is ready, let the officer call out to let 
go, and when that is done he must immediately haul in the line, 
and when he gets hold of the case, open it, and drutv out the 
thermometer a sufficient length to read off the altitude of the 
mercury indicated by the scale, which he ought immediately to 

P p 2 nitiii'k 
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mark on the log slate, in a column which should be traced upon 
the slate for the purpose. 

In iny own practice I have always caused two columns to be 
marked, the one T. A. for temperature of the air, the other 
T. W. for temperature of the water. In these columns I or¬ 
dered the officer of the watch to insert the temperature both of 
the air and water twice (sometimes oftencr) each watch. The 
temperature of the air is, however, of little importance further 
than as a comparative observation, it being only the variations 
of temperature in the water which are of importance to the na¬ 
vigator. 

In reading off, the observer should take care to keep as much 
of the thermometer as possible immersed in the water, which 
this marine case allows of being done with facility. 

I have said enough to convince you of the immense import¬ 
ance of the thermometer as a nautical instrument, and that Mr. 
Jamieson’s Marine Case renders the use of it both more easy 
and certain. I am, Sir, Andrew Livinoston, 

IVilliam IVarren^ Lsq. Shipmaster. 

P, S. You arc at perfect liberty to use this letter in any mode 
you think may be advantageous to Mr. .Jamieson, whom ! con¬ 
sider entitled to much credit for this simple and useful invention. 

A.L. 

2nd P. S. Since writing the aliovc, Mr. Jamieson has informed 
me that he is anxious to send the instrument with which the ex¬ 
periments were actually made at (h ecnock, and begged me to let 
him have it, promising to replace it to me. Although with some 
^ reluctance, I have complied. Thus theSociety of Arts will actually 
have the real marine thermometer case in place of a model j and I 
doubt not but the scientific memliers of that honourable body, will 
neither wish its size or weight increased, whatever individuals 
(here) ignorant of seamanship may say. A. L. 


XLIX. Description of a Mercurial iMg-Glass, invented by 
Mr. C. H. SunyxtiGiyof Carhurton-streetf Filzray-square* *. 

I '25, Ciifburton-sticct, Fitzroy-squarc, April 4, 1820. 

HAVE the honour to send for the inspection and aj>pro- 
bation of the SocH|ty, a Log-glass invented by me: it is intended to 
correct the errors constantly attending those at present used; the 
particles of sand with which they are generally filled being liable 
to cohere, particularly in damp weather, and thus to impede and 
even stop the performance of the instrument. 

• From the Trannatiionn of the Sm-ietii for the Enrovrrif'cvtcnt of Arts, 
Maimfaeturcs, ond Commertr, for 1820. ' The {Society’s large Silver Meital 
was voted for this cunimunkutioii. 
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Tfie present log-glass runs so as to answer for both the long 
and short glass; the former is used when the ship’s rate of going 
is slow, the latter when she has great velocity. It is intended 
to be exhausted of air, so that no oxidation of the mercury can 
take place, nor will it be influenced by the expansion, &c. of the 
air, which is the case with the sand glasses. The fluid mercury 
runs equally and more correct than sand, which always forms a 
hollow cone as it is running. 

Those glasses have been much approved by nautical men; 
they are manufactured by Messrs. W. and T. Gilbert, mathema¬ 
tical instrument makers to the Honourable East India Company, 
Leadenhall-street. 

Should this instrument deserve attention, I beg it may be 
placed among those valuable instruments and machines in your 
repository, wliich arc so honourable to this country and to the 
ISociety. I am, Sir, &c. 

yj. Aikin, Esq, Sec, Cs’e. II, C. Jknnings. 


Rifcrencc to the Engraving of Mr. II. C. Jennings’s Log- 

Glass, Plate II. 

Fig. 1, a section, a a the iron collar into which the tvvo'glasses 
I b are cemented; c d, two steel pipes fitted in the iron collar, 
so long as always to be above the surface of the mercury, and 
the glasses b b are so wide as lo hold the mercury clear of the 
pipes in all positions: e the mercury, which is now running 
through the smallest aperture c, in 28 seconds (as marked on the 
glass, fig. 2) j when inverted, the aperture d allows it to run in 
14 seconds: f, a steel screwed mouth-picce to introduce the 
mercury, which may then be cemented up, or a valve may be 
applied and the glasses exhausted of air; g a steel cap to screw 
on to keep all safe. The glasses are secured by a horizontal cir¬ 
cular piece of wood at top and at bottom, which are kept in 
their places by three screws i i which pass through the tubes or 
hollow pillars k k, one of which is shown in section: 11 the 
screw nuts. ' 

Fig. 2 shows the whole together, 14 and 28 being marked on 
the glasses: they are represented of onc-thir^ the real size. 


L. Notices respecting New Books, 

Lately published. 

The Grecian, Roman, and Gothic Architecture, considered as 
applicable to public and private Buildings in this Country. By 
W. Fox. 5s, 

1 U'jcx 
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Index Monasticus ; or the A\>beys and other Monasteries, 
Alien Priories, Friaries, &c., formerly established in the Diocese 
of Norwich and the ancient Kingdom of East Anglia. By Ri¬ 
chard Taylor, of Norwich. Folio. 31. 3s. 

Views of the Remains of Ancient Buildings in Rome and its 
Vicinity, with a descriptive and historical Account of each Sub¬ 
ject.—By M. Dubourg. Atlas 4to. 26 plates coloured to imitate 
drawings. 7^. 7s. 

Rome in the 19th Century; containing a complete account of 
the ruins of that ancient city, the remains of the middle ages, 
and the monuments of modern times. 8 vols. post Svo. 1/. 7s. 

Dr. Brewster’s new Edition of Ferguson’s Astronomy. 2 vols. 
Svo. plates. 24«. 

A Moveable Planisphere ; exhibiting the face of the heavens 
for any given hour of the day, throughout the year, as also the 
time of rising and setting of the stars; designed to assist tho 
young student in acquiring a knowledge of the relative situations 
and names of the constellations. By Francis Wollaston, F.R.S. 

12j. 

An Essay on Soils and Composts,and the Propagation and Cul¬ 
ture oftornainental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, and Flowers. ByT. 
Haynes, nurseryman, Oundle, Northamptonshire. 12mo. 5s, 

Hints on an improved Method of Building, applicable to ge¬ 
neral Purposes. By T. D. W. Dcarn. Svo. plates. 6c?. 

Practical Observations on Midwifery, Part I. By John Rams- 
bottoin, M.D. 

Twelve Plates of Birds, designed for the use of the artist, con¬ 
noisseur, and the naturalist. De^’ folio. 5s. 

A Manual of Lithography; or memoir on the Lithographic 
Experiments made in Paris at the Royal School of the Roads 
and Bridges. Explaining the whole art, &c. Translated from 
the French by C. Hullmaiidel. Svo. 6s. 

Illustrations of British Ornithology, No. 1. Elephant folio. 
IL Hi. 6d,y coloured 51. 5s. 

Annals of Oriental j^iterature. Parts 1, 2, and 3. By P. J. 
Selby. Svo. 6^. each. 

A Geographical Exercise Book. By C. Robertson, Surrey 
House Academy|||Cennington Cross. 3s. 6d. 

The Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland Society of 
Scotland. Vol. 5. Svo. lor. 

Horticultural Transactions. Vol. 4. Part 11. 1/. lOr. 

A Practical Treatise on the Inflammatory, Organic, and Sym¬ 
pathetic Diseases of the Heart; also on Malformations of the 
Heart, Aneurism of the Aorta, Pulsation in Epigastrio, &c.— 
By Henry Reeder, M.D. Member of the Royal Medical Society 
of Edinburgh, and of the .Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London. ' A N'ar- 
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A Narrative of Travels from Tripoli to Mourzouk, Uie Capi¬ 
tal of Fezznn, and thence to the southern Extremity of that 
Kingdom.—By George F. Lyon, Captain R.N. 4to. with a map 
and 17 coloured plates, 3/. 35. 

Preparing for Publicathn. 

Mr. John Farey, jun. is preparing a work on steam enj;;ines, 
illustrated with numerous engravings by Lowry. 

Mh Partington has also in readiness avvoik on steam engines. 

A History of Shrewsbury. By the Rev. Hugh Owen and tfete 
Rev. J. Biakeway. 2 vols. 4to. 

The concluding volume (being the Othl of Dr. E. Clarke’s 
Northern Travels through Denmark, Sweden, Lapland, Finland* 
Norway, and Russia. << 

An Historical and Topographical Account of Devonshire, 
being the 9tli part of Magna Britannia. By the Rev. Daniel 
Lysons. 

A Treatise on Indigestion.—By A. P. W. Philip, M.D. 

Transactions of the Cambridge Philosojihical Society. Vol.-1. 

M. de Humboldt’s personal Narrative of his Travels to the 
Equinoctial Regions'of the New Continent. Translated by> Helen 
Maria Williams. Vol. 5. 

The History and Antiquities of the Tower of London, with bio¬ 
graphical Anecdotes of royal and distinguished Persons. By 
John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A.; w'ith numeroui. engravings. 

An Elementary Treatise on the Theory of Equations of the 
Higher Orders; and on the Summation and Reversion of Alge¬ 
braic Series. By the Rev. B, Bridge. 

Observ.ations'on the different Species of Inflammation. By J. 
H. James, Surgeon to the Devon and Exeter Hospital. 

An Essay on Resuscitation. By T. J. Armiger. 

Recollections of a Classical Tour made during the Years 1818 
and 1819, in different Parts of Turkey, Greece, and Italy. By 
P. E. Laurent, Esq. Professor and Teacher of Languages at Ox¬ 
ford. With costumes. 4to. 

A Treatise on the P2pidemic Cholera of India. By James 
Boyle, Surgeon of His Majesty’s ship Minden. 


LI. Pioceedings <f Learned Societies. 

ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 21. -A rAPER by Dr. Henry of Manchester, on the Aeri¬ 
form Compounds of Charcoal and Hydrogen, which had been 
partly read at the two preceding meetings, was concluded. The 
first object proposed by Dr. Henry was, to examine how'far 

those 
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those views of the compounds of charcoal ftiid hydrogen which 
hail,arisen out of his former experiments, and those of Mr. Pal- 
ton, were correct; especially whether there be a compound an¬ 
swering in its characters to light carburetted hydrogen gas, the 
e^stence of which had been called in question in a late Bake- 
rian lecture. This, after attentively, and at various times, ex¬ 
amining the gas from stagnant water, he pronounces to be a di- 
jStjnct chemical compound, having uniformly the same composi¬ 
tion and chemical propeities, and the same spetahc gravity 
It is constituted of 100 parts by weight of charcoal 
unUed with 33*40 of hydrogen; while olefiant gas consists of 
lO^^atcoal + 1G*70 hydrogen. Hence, if the latter be consi- 
defe'a^ a compound of one atom of charcoal and one atom of 
hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen must consist of one atom of 
charcoal and two atoms of hydrogen; and as 100 cubic inches 
of carburetted hydrogen contain hydrogen equivalent to 200 cu¬ 
bic inches of hydrogen gas, he suggests the verification of the 
specific gravity of hydrogen gas by that of carburetted hydrogen, 
and finds that in this way it comes out 0'0()9<S, making the re¬ 
lative weights of the atoms of hydrogen and oxygen very nearly 
as 1 ta 8. The atom of charcoal also heUcstimates from the 
composition of carburetted hydrogen, and of carbonic acid, atG. 

ifis next experiments relate to the best means of analysing 
mixtures of olefiant gas with hydrogen, carburetted hydrogen, 
or carbonic oxide; and of olefiant gas with all those three gases. 
Chlorine, he shows, may be employed with perfect accuracy, 
provided certain precautions are observed, which are described 
at length in the paper. The chief of these is the complete ex¬ 
clusion of light, for in that case olefiant gas alone is condensed; 
but even the faint light of a cloudy day was found sufficient to 
cause the speedy action of chlorine on the other gases. The 
paper contains also directions for analysing mixtures of hydro¬ 
gen, carburetted hydrogen, and carbonic oxide ; but these, from 
Uieir natiire, are incapable of abridgment. 

By the analytical processes thus established, lie proceeds to 
examine the composition of oil gas and coal gas. The results 
are given in tables; but the general issue of the experiments is, 
that oil gas (as he had formerly shown with respect to coal gas) 
is very far from beitig uniform in composition, but differs greatly 
in specific gravity and combustibility, when prepared at different 
times even from the same kind of oii^ owing to variations of 
temperature and other circumstances. Essentially the gases 
from oil and from coal are compq^d of the same ingredients, 
though in difiSer^it proportions, yi^. simple hydrogen, light car- 
buretted hydrogen, and carbonic oxide gases, with the. addition 
,pf.variable proportions of an elastic fluid, which agrees with ole¬ 
fiant 
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liant gas in being condensable by chlorine, but consumes more 
oxygen and gives more carbonic acid, by combustion, and has a 
higher specific gravity than olefiant gas, and even than atniosphe> 
ric air. Whether this ingredient be strictly a gas, permanent at 
all temperatures, or a mixture of olefiant gas with some newgtU, 
constituted of hydrogen and charcoal in different proportions 
from what are found in the known compounds of those elements, 
or merely the vapour of a volatile oil, he leaves to be decided by, 
future experiments. 

Mai ch 8. —At thid meeting was read a paper on the length of 
the seconds pendulum in different latitudes.—By Capt. Sabinf. 

15.—Observations on Naphthalin. — By Di. Kid. 

21.—A paper by Mr. Herschel, on the aberration of compopud 
lenses; also 

A paper on the skeleton of the Dugong.—By Sir E. Home ; 
and 

A paper by Sir Humphry Davy, on the Papyri of Hercula* 
neuin. 


ASTRONOMICAT. SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

April IS.—A lctt|(||kwas read from M. Nicollet of Paris, com¬ 
municating the elements of the late comet, as deduced from the 
observations of MM. Bouvard, Arago, and himself, from Jan. 21 
to March 1. And ho adds, that on account of the small perihe¬ 
lion distance, the motion of the comet will accelerate, and soon 
become vuible again in the morning before sunrise. 

A letter was also read from Dr. Olbers of Bremen, respecting 
the same comet j giving the elements as deduced from his own 
observations, and from the observations of Professors Nicolai of 
Manheim, Enckc of Seeberg, and Staudt of Gottingen. Dr. Ol¬ 
bers likewise states that he observed the remarkable luminous 
appearance on the dark limb of the moon on the 5th of February 
last, as mentioned by Capt. Kater in his paper read before the 
Royal Society. But he adds, that he cannot yet biing himself 
to believe in the existence of any fiery volcano in the moon, and 
thinks that the appearance is to be satisfactorily accounted for 
in another manner, and more consistent with what we know of 
the physical construction of the moon. The luminous appear¬ 
ance seemed to be situated in or near the spot called Aiistar- 
clms, with the general appearance of which Dr. Olbers was 
jierfectly acquainted. But this phaenomenon presented quite a 
different aspect. 

A paper was next read —“ C|ii the description of a repeating 
instrume^jt upon a new coiu^uction ; by G. Dollond, Esq.” ; 
wherein the author particularizes scvcial improvements adopted 
in the construction of this instrument; and which promise to be 
Vol. 57. No. 276. April 1821. Q q not 
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not only of cousideraljle advantage to science^ but also a great 
convenience to the obsei^'cr. 

VRKNCH BOYAL ACAnEMY OF SCIENCES. 

' The following prize subject has been announced by this Aca¬ 
demy for competition during the years 1821 and 1822 : 

‘‘ To trace the gradual development of the aquatic Triton or 
Salamander tlirough its different degrees, from the egg to the 
perfect animal, and to describe the internal changes which it ex¬ 
perience*, but principally in regard to osteogony and^hc distri¬ 
bution of the vessels/^ 

Prize—a gold medal of the value of 300 fr. to be adjudged in 
the month of March 1822; essays to be sent in by the 1st of 
January 1822. 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF SCIENIU^S OF BERLIN. 

The following question has been announced by this Society 
for competition during tlio year 1822; 

** Among the luiniuous circles which appear in the heavens 
when the atmosphere is not entirely serene, the rainbow alone is 
explained in a satisfacUny miuiuer, inasmu^ as the phenomena 
which it presents depend simply on the laws of refraction and 
reflection of the light: but with respect to those luminous crowns 
which we see frequently around stars, an explanation is wanted 
more complete, and devcIo])ed with more precision than any 
which has been yet given. Not wishing to refer the pheno¬ 
mena of crowns and parhclions to any thing else than reflexion 
and refraction, and to discover in consequence the form, the po¬ 
sition, and the interior structure, proper for the small corpuscula 
supposed to exist in the atmosphere, the efforts of philosophers 
have not been either very happy or very conformable to nature. 
It is probably to other properties of the light that the pheno¬ 
mena of these rings ought to be ascribed ; properties which 
are subject to geometric laws, and may be manifested by philo¬ 
sophical experiment. The recent researches upon light have 
thrown so great dearness on several suspected or neglected theo¬ 
ries, and have so advanced a knowledge of its modifications, that 
it may be possible even to look upon the problem of tlie rings as 
no longer unsusceptible of a new solution. However, the results 
hitherto obtained appear incoilripletc and not sulficiently exact; 
and being as yet but slightly compared witli the phenomena, it 
is desirable to seen more delicate theory developed, and its agree* 
ment with the truth better established by multiplied and circum¬ 
stantial observations. The Society proposes therefore as a sub¬ 
ject of prize— 

“ To give such a mathematical and detailed explanation of 
the luminous and coloured rings which are observed round 

tlie 
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the moon and the sun, as may be conformable to tlie experi- 
iiionts made on light and the constitution of the atmosphere^ 
and also in accordance with observations as precise as the nature 
of the phenomena will admit/' 

Memoirs to be given in before the 31st March 1S22.—Prize 
dO ducats*. 

^ - 

HgLVKTlC SOCIETY OF NATURAL SCIKNLT?. 

This Society has proposed the following prize question for the 
years IS22and IS23; 

To collect exact and well-observed facts on tlic increase and 
diminution of the glaciers in the different parts of the Alps, and 
on the deterioration or amelioration of their pasturages, and on 
the former and present state of the forests." It will be sufficient 
if the authors treat only of a determined part of the Alps.-— 
Memoirs to be given in before 1st of January 1822.—Prize 300 
livres. _ 

SOCIETY OF SCIENCES AND AUTS OF UTRECHT. 

This Society has announced the following questions for prize 
competition: 

First QuestioTi.^^^ Are there characteristic signs sufficient to 
distinguish always \mh certainty the true cancer from other ma¬ 
ladies which resemble it ? In case of an affirmative answer, what 
are these signs ? Ought this malady to be considered as the ef¬ 
fect of an indisposition of the whole body, or as only local? If it 
is to be considered as an indisposition of the whole body, can 
external remedies, whether amputation or the remedy applied by 
the Religious of the Convent of Rees, or the corrosive remedies, 
especially arsenic, contribute to the cure or alleviation of the ma¬ 
lady ? or ought they to be considered as all equally hurtful ? When 
the malady has not yet the characteristic signs of true cancer, 
but when there is reason to fear it may become so, and when it 
may as yet be considered as a local evil, what external retnedics 
may then be applied with sound hope of success ? and what arc 
those which should be considered as hurtful ?" 

Second Question,^^^ Can wc, by surveying any particular 
part of the body of an animal that wc have not had an opporttiT 
uity of observing in life, conclude with certainty what use it 
made of that part; so that we may look on this principle of final 
causes not only as an useful priudplc, but as always a sure guide 
in the natural history of tlie animal kingdom ?" 

Third Question, —What relation is there between specula¬ 
tive philosophy and mathemjitics ? ^|/^hy arc mathematics ne¬ 

cessary to philosophy, excliuj^g their application to physics ? 
and what means docs speculdme philosopliy offer for the exten¬ 
sive and ultimate jicrfcction of pure inalhcnuUics V* 

Qq2 LlUlntU^ 
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LII. Intelligence and Miscellaneom Artides, 

NEW ALKALIES. 

1. Dalurium. — M . Brances has given the name Daturium 
to a substance supposed to be an alkali obtained by him from the 
seeds of the Daturium Stramonium. It is combined in the seeds 
with malic acid, and is separated in the usual manner. In water 
and in cold alcohol it is nearly insoluble, but is soluble in hot 
alcohol, from which it precipitates ii| Hocculi on cooling. It 
crystallizes with difficulty in quadrangular needles. It forms 
neutral salts with acids, but requires to be added in great quan¬ 
tity. Its sulphate is crystallizable, soluble in water, elllorescent, 
and decomposed by fixed alkalies: the muriate forms square 
plates easily soluble in water: the nitrate is crystalline and so¬ 
luble : the afietate deliquescent. It acts on iodine in the man¬ 
ner of other alkalies, but freely. — Journal de Physique^ xci. 
p.144. , 

2. Atropia. —This name iS given to an alkali, found by 
M. Braudes in the Belladonna Atrophy which owes its pecu¬ 
liar properties to this substance. It is white, shining, crystal¬ 
lizes in long needles, insipid, and little soluble in water or in al¬ 
cohol; forms regular salts with the acids, and neutralizes a con¬ 
siderable quantity of them. The sulphate of Atropia contains 

Atropia ., ., 3S*93 

Sulphuric acid .. 36*52 

Water .. .. .. 24*55 


■ , 100*00 

When mixed with potassa and raised to a red heat, if mingled 
with muriate of iron it produces a brilliant red colour. 

3. Hyoscyama is extracted from the Hyoscyamus niger, and 
is not easily altered even by a red heat. It crystallizes in tong 
prisms, and forms very characteristic salts when saturated with 
sulphuric or with nitric acid. 

Great caution is required in examining the constituent alkaline 
principles of narcotic plants, .as their poisonous properties reside 
concentrated in the alkaline substance. The vapour is very in¬ 
jurious to the eyes, and the most minute fragment -placed on 
the tongue is highly dangerous .—de Physiquey xci. 
p. 230. - 

STEAM-ENGINES AT CON^OLIPATED MINES *. 

At the latter end of December ^t, the third of the new steam 
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engines erected on the Consolidated Mines near Redruth, in Corn¬ 
wall, was put to work; and as two of these machines are of a 
larger size .than was ever before attempted, and as the concern is 
one of great extent and interest, some account of it may be ac¬ 
ceptable to our readers. 

The undertaking includes four or five copper mines nearly ad¬ 
joining, and on the same veins, formerly worked very profitably 
in distinct portions, until owing to. difficulties in pumping the 
water, and other circumstances, they were gradually aban^ned 
about 16 years since. 

The improvement in the use of steam power since that period 
is a prominent reason for expecting advantage to those who have 
had the spirit to renew the workings, though there are many others 
which are important, such as increased skill in the management 
of mining processes, and a reduction in the cost of labour and 
those materials which are most largely consumed. The present 
company have engaged a capital of about 65,000/. in the con¬ 
cern, and the wliulc is under the management of Cajpt. William 
Davey and Mr. John Taylor. 

The extent of underground workings to b* drained is very con¬ 
siderable, running ^or about a mile in length, and reaching at the 
lowest part to a depth of about 130 fathoms under the adit, or 
level by which the water is discharged towards the sea. 

To keep the whole of these excavations dry, and to enable the 
mines to be sunk deeper, three engines have been erected by 
Mr. Arthur Woolf. One at the western extremity of tire ground 
having a cylinder of 70 inches dianseter, which works a pump 
about 60 fathoms deep, and two others, which we mean particu¬ 
larly to notice, are situated one near the centre, and the other 
at the eastern end of the concern. 

These engines have cylinders of 90 inches diameter, the pis¬ 
tons make a stroke of 10 feet in the cylinder, aud the centre of 
the beams is so fixed that the rods make m eight foot stroke in 
the pumps; thus they are able, at the commou pressure, to ruse 
a load of 65,000 lbs. Each of the engines is fitruished; with six 
wrought-iron boilers for producing high pressure steam, whicli 
is applied in the mode usually called expansive by engineers, and 
is condensed in the common manner. 

Three boilers are connected so as to be heated by two fires, 
and are sufficient to work the engiue, leaving three others to be 
applied when thos^ which have been in use are cleansing or re¬ 
pairing. 

These immense engines are executed in a very beautiful manner, 
and exhibit remarkable in^plpices of accurate workmanship and 
sound calculation. Thougo^they exceed in power all others that 

have 
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have been before constructed, and of course every part is of a di¬ 
mension for which there is no precedent, yet each has from the 
first performed-its office aright, and the combination is so perfect 
that the motions are equable, and free from jar or concussinn. 
The engines have worked repeatedly for days at the rate of twelve 
and thirteen strokes a minute, and the whole has gone as smoothly 
as if a ily wheel regulated the impulse. 

The effect of the first of these engines, or, as it is called in 
Cornwall, the duty, has been regularly calculated by the person 
appointed for that purpose, and has been published in the monthly 
report. 

It was found to hiive consumed about 3,800 bushels of coal in 
35 days, or 111 bushels per^day; and the effect had been that of 
raising 38,500,000 lbs. of water by each bushel of coal, which is 
rather more than was done in the same period by any engine of 
similar construction. 

It may be worth mentioning the weights of some of the prin¬ 
cipal parts of one of these large machines. The cylinder, ex¬ 
clusive of the cover and bottom, weighs about 12 } tons, in one 
piece; it is surrounded by a case of still greater dimensions. The 
beam with its gudgeon weighs nearly 25 tons. 

The pump rods in the shaft are the largest mast timber that 
could be procured, and are 16 inches square to a considerable 
depth in the shaft: when the whole are attached, they will weigh, 
with the iron plates which connect them together, nearly 40 torrs. 

When it is considered that to this latter weight is to be added 
that of the column of water, and one half of the beam, we shall 
find nearly 100 tons on one side the centre, 'ud of course a cor- 
respoiiding pressure on the other side to cuunterpoise it; so that 
there is suspended on the gudgeon, and moving freely upon it, 
nearly 200 tons. 

The piston frequently passes through 240 feet every minute, 
and gives a corresponding velocity of motion to this immense 
mass of matter, which is yet regulated with a precision that is 
astonishing, and which acts without concussion, and without dis¬ 
turbance to the various parts of the machine. 

There are many most ingenious improvements in the construc¬ 
tion, and the arrangement is simple and complete. The whole 
reflects great credit on the skill and ability of Mr. Woolf, to 
whom Cornwall has before been indebted for the introduction of 
soine of the most important improvements in’'steam engines that 
have benefited the mines in later vears. 

The works i\t the Consolidated Mines were only commenced 
in January ISH), and it is probalil|^hat in a few weeks the wa¬ 
ter will be ail pum]>ed out; no that with the cxtciiMvc crcc*^ 
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lions for various purposes on the surface, wliich are such as to 
render it prohably the largest and most comph’te mining esta¬ 
blishment in the worlds will have been executed in two years. 


INDIAN COUN. 

Dr. John Gorham, of Harvard University, Gambridgc (U. S.), 
has lately examined this grain, chemically, with great attention. 
His experiments were made upon two vavieticH of maize, that 
protlncing small yellow grain, and the large flat white kind, known 
i)y the name of Virginian corn. The results were so similar, that 
those only belonging to tlie former have been detailed. Accord¬ 
ing to his analysis, the constituents of yeilovv Indian corn in the 
common and diy state arc: 


Coninjon State. 

Dry State 

Water • • • • • • • • * • 

90 .. 

.. 

Starch ... 

77 0 .. 

.. 81-599 

Zeitie . 

30 

.. 3-298 

Albiniien. 

2-5 

.. 2-747 

Guniniy matter . 

1 •7.> .. 

.. 1-922 

Saccharine matter. 

1-45 ' .. 

.. 1-593 

Extractive matter.. 

0-8 

.. 0-879 

Cuticle and ligneous Abre 

30 .. 

.. 3-290 

Piiosp. carb. sul. of lime and loss 

1-5 .. 

.. 1-64S 


100 - 

99-980 


Zehe is a yellow substance resembling bees' wax, soft, ductile, 
tenacious, clastic, insipid, nearly inodorous, and heavier than 
water. When heated it swells, becomes brown, smells like burn¬ 
ing bread, melts with the odour of animal matter, and leaves a 
bulky charcoal. It burns in the flame of a lamp, hut not rapidly. 
Seems to yield no ammonia on distillation. It is insoluble in 
water—soluble in alcohol, oil of turpentine, and sulphuric ether, 
and sparingly so in mineral acids and caustic alkalies. It is in¬ 
soluble in Axed oils, but mixed with resin. Xhe quantity ob¬ 
tained from 100 grains was three grains. The substanerf to 
which Dr. Gorham lias given the name of Zeinc appears to differ 
from all known vegetable bodies: it resembles gluten in some cir¬ 
cumstances, but differs from it in containing no azote, in its great 
solubility in alcohol, and in its permanency, not undergoing any 
obvious change in six weeks. On the other hand, it is analogous 
to the resins in its solubility in alcohol, essential oils, alkalies, 
and partial solubility in acids. It is inflammable, and probably 
composed of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. It may easily be 
obtained by digesting a few (^ces of the meal from the yellow 
corn in a flask with warm alcohol, allowing it to rest for some 
hours, then Altering and evoporuting. 
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LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS. 

To Ilario Pcllaiinet, of Earl’s Court, Middlesex, gentleman, for 
certain new and improved machinery and methods for breaking, 
bleaching, preparing, inBinifacturing and spinning into thread nr 
yarn, flax, hemp, and other productions and substances'of the like 
nature capable of being manufactured into thread or yarn.—Dated 
27th March ld2l.—12 mont^ allowed to enrol specification. 

To William Southwell, of Gresse-street, Rathbone-place, piano 
forte manufacturer, for improvements on cabinet piano fortes.— 
5th April.—2 months. * 

To James Goodman, of Northampton, sadler, for his improve¬ 
ment on stirrup irons.—.5th April.—2 months. 

To Lieut.-Colonel Heni^ Goldfinch, of I|ythc, Kent, for his 
improvement in the formation of horse shoes.—5th April.—G 
months. 

To William Annesley, of Belfast, architect, for certain improve¬ 
ments in the construction of ships’4)oats and other vessels.— 
.5th April.—2 months. ^ 

To William Chapman, of Nevvcastle-upon-Tvne, civil engineer, 
for his method of transferring the ladings of lighters and barges 
into ships or vessels, or from ships or vessels into lighters and 
barges. —April.—2 months. 

'ITo James Henry Marsh, of Chenies-street, Tottenham Court 
Road, for certain improvements on wheeled carriages.—17th 
April.—2 months. 

To James Smith, of Hackney, gentleman, for improvements 
in the machinery employed for shearing or cropping woollen 
cloth.—18th April.—2 months. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTIONS. 

To Mr. Tilloch. 

Sib,—I. In contemplating the general figure of the curve 
called the I^mniscatet shown in the Philosophical 'I'ransactions’' 
for 1820, by Mr. Herschel junior, to be traced by the Tints of 
certain polariaed Rays of Light, it appears that in one certain 
proportion of a to ^ (see his Equation) the Curve approaches the 
nearest in form and dimensions to an Apolonian Ellipsis; it is re¬ 
quired to assign this proportion ?; and show in such case, how 
far the /bcii and axes of the Lemniscate are, from coinciding with 
those of the Ellipsis ? 

II. It also appears, that in one certain proportion of the above 
Elements, there is a straight part of the Curve; it is required to 
assign these proportions?, and th* length and position of such 
straight parti. 

III. To ah(Mr how the method of investigation in the last ques¬ 

tion. 
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tion,may be applied to define the straight parts of other Curves ?; 
that for instance, so very ingeniously and usefully produced, by 
the combination of Levers which direct the Piston-rod of Messrs^ 
Watt and Bolton’s Steam-Engines ? 

IV. Mr. Adam Anderson in the last Itumber of the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Journal, has investigated Rules, for calculating thi 
Dip, or visible depression of the Horizon at Sea: and (allowing 
for Refraction, at the rate of ’Ofit of the intercepted Arc of a 
great Circle of the Earth) Jitids this dip in Minutes, to he very 
nearly equal to the Square-root of the Height in Feet, of the Oh- 
server’s Eye above the Sea: he also mentions, as the usual ap¬ 
proximate Rule for the converse of this in the practice of Levelling 
on Land, the taking frds of the Square of the Distance in (Eng¬ 
lish) Miles, as eq^l to the correction in Height,for the Earth's 
curvature. Quere, Is the last of these Rules consistent with the 
first ?; also. What are the most simple and consistent decimal 
Multipliers for the Sqtiare-root in the first Rule and for Square 
in the second Rule, to be ^(licicntly correct in practice ? ! ! and 
What are the Heiglits and Corrections, to which such Rules will 
apply, without sensible errors ? I am, yours, &c. 

London, April 9, 1821. _ An ENGINEER. 

CIIRONOMKTKRS. 

’Change Alley, Maieh ,‘iO, IS2I. 

SiK, —In consequence of a report injurious to our reputation, 
namely, that a Mr. Molyiieux (and not ourselves) was the niakei 
of the chronometers which we had the lionour of sending out 
with Capt. Parry, and being apprehensive that this report may 
liave reached you, we trust to your goodness to excuse our thus 
troubling you with the following statement, as we are particularly 
desirous that you should be rightly informed on the subject* 

We beg positively to state, that Mr. Molyiieux did not make 
anv part of those chronometers, nor were they ever in his pos¬ 
session, neither did he ever sec them. He has not been employed 
by us for about these three years past until the present month. The 
whole of the chronometrical parts were made in our house under 
our direction, by workmen articled to us for the purpose of in¬ 
structing them in that branch of the business; and the final cor¬ 
rections and adjustments were completed by ourselves personally, 
in a method peculiarly our own, from a conviction that we had 
discovert the causes of the material alteraticuis which chrono¬ 
meters frequently make in their rates. This method of correc¬ 
tion was applied, to prevent that alteration, the particulars of 
which we stated in a letter to Capt. Sabine at the time the chro¬ 
nometers were delivered to him for trial. Tliat we have suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplishing this, is not only proved by the Polar 
chronometers, but by others, we corrected at the time, 
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uhicli liave gone etjually well. We cannot offer a greater proof 
that we are practical artizans^ than by stating, that we are em¬ 
ployed by some of the trade to make their chronometers entirely 
complete and ready for ^le; and we have sold to different watch¬ 
makers twenty marine ^ironometers in one year, a npmber that 
no private man could possibly make himself without employing 
other workmen;—but still we trust he would be considered the 
maker of them all, as bein^made under his direction! he 
of course being responsible for their performance. We have for 
the last five years made on an average, forty marine chronome¬ 
ters per year, and our demand is considerably on the increase. 
With the exception of eight or twelve, the whole of our chrono¬ 
meters for three years pai^ have been rna^^ in our own house, 
many of them spuing, and the whole withom any one exception 
adjusted in temperatuie, and finally completed and put together 
by ourselves personally. About five years ago, owing to a great 
demand for cfirono‘'neters, we applied to Mr. Molyneux (who was 
employed witli others at that time by us in making escapements) 
to assist us in springing. He recomnienddl us to a person who 
he informed us spiung for him, as it interfered too much with 
the opeiative part of his business to do them himself. We sent 
some to Mr. Molyneux to get done for us, whnT afterwards told 
us that we had better send tiiem to the person ourselves, as it 
would wctVjion loss trouble. This workman has been employed 
both by Mr. Mohiu*ux and ourselves ever since, to put chrono¬ 
meters in that state in which thcir more accurate adjustments may 
be perfected and completed by ourselves personally. 

Ihe most important feature in the Polar chronometers (and 
which we feel perfectly justified in saying was produced by their 
mode of correction) was, that they took up steady and uniform 
rates from the time they were put together, immediately after 
their corrections were completed, none of them having been 
going more than tlirec weeks before they were delivered, and one 
of them not ten days. 

In riskmg our property in the late hazardous enterprize, we 
were actuated only bytho}>e motives which should stimulate men 
in every pursuit throu{;h life, « a desire to excel in their profes¬ 
sion;” and we cannot but feel mortified at any attempt to deprive 
us of the credit as the makers. The report existing in^iiy other 
quarter would have been unworthy our notice; but finwlg it very 
generally circulated amongst gentlemen of science whose favour¬ 
able opinion we are anxious to cultivate, we have been induced 
to make this statement. We have the honour to be, air, 

Your most obedient humble servants. 

To Mr. Tilloch, Parkinson and Frodsham. 

P. S. 
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P. S.—Since we had the honour of drawing out the preceding 
statement for your inspection, Mr. Molyneux has declared to 
Mr.Frodsham, in the presence of a third person, “ That he never 
did see the chronometers we sent out with Capt. Parry,” hut still 
considers i^mself the maker for the following leasons, viz. that 
a Mr. Hopkins had ^sprung them, who he said was his (Moly> 
neux’a) workman, and that he omisidcred wnik done by the 
workman, done by the master. InWiis principle we agree, pro¬ 
vided the work is done under the inspection of the master, but 
not otheiwisc. But we never did consider Mr. Hopkins in the 
exclusiv’c emj^oynient of Mr. Molyneux; and even if he were, 
the person who springs a chronometer cannot be regarded as the 
maker, though it is an essential part^gl' the work; for in this enso 
no maslci would bcr^ntitled to eredit for his tlironometers, as it 
is the general piactice to employ workmen to spring them; and 
Mr. Molt neux docs the same thing. The practical niasteis'.iinongst 
whom wc rank ourselves) fiimlly adjust them, and without making 
their final adjustments we ccmld not deliver them with confitU uce. 

Mr. Hopkins leccl^es only half the price lor spiiiigiug our 
chronometers,that he is paid by other watchmakeis who de| cud 
entirely upon him to complete theirs. 

n\IlOMETRICAJ. onsKRVATIONS. 

Crump^all, Lane dshiic, A]ti 1 10, IS21. 

Sir,—I send you observations made at this place on Mond »y 
the 9th instant. 

Mr. Thdmas Hanson, of Manchester, having favouicd me with 
his observations of the same date, I transmit them to you with 
my own. 

Mr. Hanson resides in Bridge-street, and his barometer, which 
like mine is a common upright one, is four feet from the pave¬ 
ment, and about eight feet higher than the bridge at the bottom 
of the street; which, as I have before stated, is exactly 28 feet 
above the level of the river Irwell. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

To Mr. Tflloch. John ISi.ac kwai i . 

CRUMPSAM-. 


Bar. 

Thcr. 

att. 

Thei. 1 j 

det. ' 

^'cathci. 

Aptil 9th 9K 129.640 
9 29.640 

10 29.635 

11 29.62.5 

12 29.605 

0 

52 

53 

55 ■ 
55-5 
55-5 

1 

52 VV. byS. hi;hf 

53 5 AV.byS. do. 

55 7 S.W. fre&h. ' 
57 iW. biisk. 

57 7 W. do. 

Sunshinp m ifh clou. 
Do. 

*Do. 

Do. 

Do 



1 

MAN- 
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MANCHESTER. 


1821. A.M. 
April 9th, 

8'-. 

Bar. 

Ther. 

att. 

fheVr 

det. 

1 

Wind. 

Weather. 

29.860 

58 1 

56 

S.S.W. light. 

Fine. 

9 

29.855 

60 

no 

S.S.W. do. 

Slightly cloudy. 

10 

29.847 

61-5 ! 

64 

W. 

<lo. 

dloudy. [sliinc. 

11 

29.844 

625 

64 

w. 

brisk. 

Cl. with jjleamsofsuu- 

12 

29.815 

64-.'i i 

6.1 

W. 

do. 

; Slightly cloOdy. 


lipping, April 19, 1821. 

Sir,—I again trouble you with some further barometrical ob¬ 
servations, taken on the 12th of March and 9th of April, they arc 
as follow: 


1821. Hour. 
A.M. M.T. 

Bnrom. 

H 


Wind and Weather. 

Mar. 12th. S’’ 

29-r)97 

48 

41 

"1 

r 

9 

29-600 

48 

42 

1 

1 Thin and flying 

10 

29-607 

47 

43 

1 

^W.S.W. 

\ nascent clouds, 

11 

29-607 

47 

45 



1 little wind. 

12 i 

29-607 

47 

48 



L 

April 9th. 81* 

29-700 

TA 

50 


N.W. '' 

Very little win.-!, 

9 

29-700 i 

54 

53 


N.W. 

with clouds mov- 

10 

29-700 

54 

55 


N.W. 

j 

^ ing in different 

11 

29-700 

55 

57 

N.W. 

directions, sun at 

12 

29-678 

55 

58 

W.S.VV. 

times. 


1 received the following correct observations, which were taken 
at Arundel, on April the 9th, by my very ingenious friend Mr. 
G. Constable. 



Barom. 

Ther. 

attached. 

Then 

detached. 

Wind. 

April 9th. S^* 

30-101 

55 

.54 

W. 

9 

•100 

55 

55 

W. bvN. 

10 

•100 

56 

55 

N.N.W. 

11 

•096 

57 

57 

N.N.E. 

12 

•088 

58 

57 

E. by S. 


Mr. Constable moreover observes, “ I cannot yet cofUctly tell 
the height of my situation above the level of the sea, but 1 intend 
levelling from the river which runs at the bottom of the town; 
the fall of water to the sea being about 2f feet; or, if I can pro¬ 
cure a good spirit level, I will level from the sea at Ipw water, 
a distance of miles.” From the proximity of Arundel to the 

sea. 
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sea, U must be considered as a valuable station for ascertaining 
the point of zero, if care is taken to obtain the exact altitude of 
the surface of the mercury in the basin of the barometer above 
the said point. Yours most respectfully, 

To Mr, Tilloch. ' Thomas Squire. 

Bristol, April 19, 1821. 

Sir,— 1 send you the barometrical observations for March and 
April, taken at tile times proposed by Mr. Bevan; and am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Edward Jones. 


1821. 

Mar. 12th. 

.S''A.M. 

’isBarom. 

Thcr. ^ 
Hit 

^ Thor, 
det. 

Wind. 

1 « 

Weather 

* 

29-800 

i 53 

1 

4() 

W. by S. 

Fine. 

0 

29-800 

! 54 

481 

Do. 

Do. 

10 

29-80» 

1 541 

5U 

vv. 

Cloudy, 

11 

29-810 

1 54 

49 

VV. by N. 

Rain. 

12 

29-820 j 

5() 

55 

Do. 

Fine. 

April 9th. 

8 A.M. 

29-930 

54 

49 

W. by N. 

Hazy. 

9 

29-91.5 

54i 

51 

VV. 

Do. 

10 

29-90;) 

55 [ 

544 

Do. 

Fine. 

11 

29-890 

574 

58 

Do. 

Do. 

12 

29-875 

59 

1 

59 

Do. 

Do. 


Lcij'hton, April 25, 1821, 

Sir, —Engagements that took me from home, have this month 
prevented me from sending the observations made at fhis place 
pn the barometer, before the present late period in the month. If 
not too late, they are at vour service. 


April 9, 
1821. 

8^ 

Uarom. 

Thor, 

att. 

Ther. 

det. 

Wind. 

, 1 

Weather. 

29-803 

491 

48 

w.s.w. 

light. 

Misty. 

9 

29-800 

50 

52 

vv. 

do. 

Do. 


29-796 

51 

54 

s.w. 

do. 

Fine with clouds. 

If 

29-778 

51 

55 

vv. 

do. ' 

Few clouds. 

12 

29-768 

511 

59 

s. 

do. 

Do. 

1 

29-751 

52 j 

59 

N.VV. 

do* 

Do. 


It is proper to observe, that the first observation was made a 
few minutes after eight; the remainder at the proper lime. 

eol. 
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Col. Beaufoy has also favoured me with the observations made 
at Bushy-Heath, as below: 


1821. 

Bai'om. 

Ther» 1 
att. 

mm 

H 

Wind. 


Weather. 

April 9. 

29*563 

51 

50 

\V N.W. 

light. 

Very fine. 

9 

29*561 

51 

53 

S.S.W. 

do. 

Foggy. 


29-554 

51*7 

55 

s.s.w. 

do. 

Cloudy. 

11 

29*551 

52 

55 

s. 

do. 

Do. 

12 

29*527 

53*7 

58 

W.N.VV. 

do. 

Fine. 

1 

29*517 

55 j 

59 

W. ! 

fresh. 

Do. 


From a comparison of the observations made at Leighton 
and Buahy, in March, it might be supposed that some addition 
had been made to the quantity of mercury in the basin of my ba< 
rometer, but no such addition or any alteration was made. 

B. B. 


A Mean of Meteorological Observations for the last Seven Years. 



* Rain not ascertained in 1814. 


The above observations were kept and communicated by the 
Rev. EnwARD Stanley, Rector of Alderley, Cheshire. 


NAUTICAL ALMANAC. 

It has been stated in the public papers, that an error of six 
minutes in the plane of the moon’s node, pervades the Nautical 
Almanac for 1821, 1822, and 1823: and that the obliquity of 
the ecliptic is also incorrectly given. Should this be the case, 
wc doubt not the Commissioners of Longitude will correct these 
errors in the subsequent numben of that useful work. 


WliTEORO- 
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Mrieorology, 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

BY MR. SAMUEL VEALE. 


V 

[The lime of observation, unless otherwise stated, is at 1 P.M.] 


1821. 

Age of 
the 
Moon 



State of the Woatlior and Mudiiicatioii 
of tiie Clniids. 

Mar . 15 

UAVS. 

11 

49’5 

30 * 15 

Fine 

16 

12 

51 * 

30-04 

Ditto 

17 

13 

51*5 

29*70 

Ditto 

18 

full 

46 * 

29-20 

Stormy 

19 

15 

42-5 

28*95 

Ditto 

SO 

16 

46 * 

29-05 

Ditto 

21 

17 

46*5 

29-20 

Cloudv 

22 

18 

45 * 

29*95 

1 0 

Ditto—squally with rain A.M. 

S3 

19 

43 * 

29*90 

Ditto 

24 

20 

47 - 

29*48 

Stormv 

S5 

21 

51-5 

29*20 

Cloudy 

26 

22 

51-5 

29-40 

Fine 

27 

23 

44*5 

29*03 

Stormy 

28 

24 

42*5 

29 * 

Rain 

29 

25 

48 * 

28-83 

Cloudy—rain A.M. 

30 

26 

51*5 

29-50 

Fine 

31 

27 

45 * i 

29*13 ’ 

Rain 

April 1 

28 

31 - 

29-43 

Fine 

2 

new 

56*5 

28*95 

Cloudy—rain A.M.—rain in the 

3 

1 

52 - 

1 

28*90 

afternoon with sunshine whieh 
produced a brilliant rainbow. 
Fine 

4 

2 

49 * 

29-10 

Cloudy 

5 

3 

41 * 

29*45 

Rain 

6 

4 

47 * 

29*90 

Cloudy—*rain A.M. 

7 

5 

60*5 

29*80 

Ditto 

8 

6 

59*5 

29*90 

Fine 

9 

7 

62 * 

29*70 

Ditto 

10 

8 

58 * 

29*55 

Cloudy 

11 

9 

59 * 

29*35 

Fine 

12 

10 

48 * 

29 * 

Rain 

13 

11 

52 * 

29*12 

Fine—hail and rain P.M. 

14 

12 

49 * 

29-30 

Rain 







2 40 Aleieorolo^if. 

METEOilOLOGICAL TAHLE^ 

By Mr . Cary, op thk Strand, 
For Afyril 1821 . 


TheriiiQuieler. 


Days of 
IMoiuh. 

l'82l. 

-2^ 

o s 

•—* t- 

U c 

oSS 

C9 

• 

S 

U 

O *; 

Tj) 

Height of 
the Huruiii. 
Inches. 

I 

Weather. 

> 

March 27 

I 44 

~4 7~ 

40 

29*40 

Showery 

28 

f 48 

43 

40 

•14 

Rain 

29 

: 40 

1 4(j 

I 38 

•27 

i Rain 

30 

1 39 

i 50 

40 

•76 

i Fair 

31 

( 40 

i 47 

1 

38 

•42 

; Stormy 

April 1 

1 36 

51 

43 

•68 

1 Fair 

2 

1 

59 

41 

.87 

Fail- 

3 

42 

51 

i 40 

1 

1 

•45 

Stormy 

.4 j 

42 

j 52 

! 41 

•37 

Fail- 

5 

41 

! 32 

1 

j 40 

•67 

Stormy 

G 

1 40 

47 

43 , 

30*13 

Cloudy 

7 

43 

59 

1 52 1 

, I 

•12 

Cloudy 

8 

50 

66 

50 

•20 

Fair 

9 

50 

i 62 

50 

•03 

Fair 

»o 

30 

i 58 

53 

•01 

Fail- 

1 1 

50 

59 

46 

29‘66 

Fair 

12 

1 43 

51 

44 

•37 

Showeiy 

13 

42 

52 

41 

•50 

Fair 

14 

40 

47 

40 

•51 

Stormy 

13 

38 

48 

39 

*37 

Storms with hail 

16 

42 

55 

43 

•4 0 

FMr 

17 

41 

55 

45 

•35 

'Showery 

18 

46 

55 

46 

*78 

Fail- 

19 

47 

52 

46 

•69 

Small rain 

20 

30 

59 

50 

•61 . 

Do, with thund. in 

21 

50 

58 

49 

•86 

/ 

Cloudy [theeveng.' 

22 

46 

58 

47 

*98 

Fail- 

23 

50 

67 

52 

•58 

Cloudy 

24 

53 

66 

56 

•56 

Fair 

23 

35 

73 

59 

•76 

Fair 

26 

62 

74 

60 

•80 

Fair 


N.B. The Barometer's height is taken at one o’clock. 


Obfaervatioiis for Correspondent who observed the 
9ch April 8 o’Clock M. Baroni. SOJOO Ther. attached 52" Detached 50 
— ^ 9 — — — 30 094 — — — 52 — — 50 

^ 12 — — «—« 30064 — — £7 — 59 

^ I ^ K. — 30 028 58 — 62 
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LIII. On the atmospherical Refraetion. Mr. J. Ivory. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, — In some researches on astronomical refraction I found 
the subjoined formula, which is not unworthy of the attention of 
astronomers on aeeoiint of its exactness, its convenience for cal¬ 
culation, and because it comprehends all the refractions from tho 
zenith to the horizon in one expicssion. It is not an empirical 
fonnnla, or one obtained l»y altering the cocflicients till they re¬ 
present with suflicient accuracy a certain number of observed 
places. It is entirely theoretical, and, in fact, borrows nothing 
from astronomical observations. The only elements that enter 
into its construction are the numliers that denote the refractive 
force of the air; the mean pressure of the atmo-pherc; and the 
mean hoiizontal refraction; quantities which have been taken as 
they are laid down in the Mccaniqnc Celeste. In its original 
state, tlic formula would therefore give the refractions for the 
mean height of the barometer adopted by the French astrono¬ 
mers, and for the temperature of melting ice; but, in order to 
facilitate a comparison with the Table published in the Connais- 
sauce des Terns, it has been reduced to the temperature of 10“ of 
the centigrade thermometer, or 50’ of Fahrenheit, by applying 
the correction directed to be used with the Table. It would oc¬ 
cupy too many of your pages, sir, to enter on a detail of the 
analysis; but I shall attempt below to point out the piinciples 
on which the investigation proceeds. I put A for the zenith 
distance, and R for the refraction; then, having found the sub¬ 
sidiary angle (p by means of the formula, 

Log. tan ^ = 18’9S73149— log. cos A, 
we have Log. of the coeiricieats. 

R = sin A X 1 1200-"I)3 tan .... 3-079.) 170 

+ C37-8S tan’ .... 2-8047383 
+ 163-78 tan* .... 2-2142677 
+ 19-51 tan’if .... 1-2903704 
+ 3-95 tan’i f .... 0-5967129 

+ 0-64tan»|f .. -1-8037929 

The comparison of this formula with the refractions in the 
Connaissance des Terns, is contained in the following Table: 



Vol.57. No. 277. May 1821. 



402 Description of a Ijock designed for 

The sluice gates for this lock may he formed in the usual way; 
but as tlie old p’an is liable to much leakage, and is frequently 
disordered by obstructions; as for instance, by ice in frosty 
weather: (he inventor proposes tool^viate these imperfections by 
the following contrivances. 

Fig. 1 is a cast-iron half-circular groove with flanges. This 
is let flush into the gate-post, and there secured by nails through 
its flanges, and into the groove is swung a cast-iron spindle by 
pivots in the centre of each end. To this spindle the gate is se¬ 
cured, as represented by the section flg. 4. 

Fig. 2 is a cast-iron cock, which, being set into a brick water¬ 
course, is intended to serve the purpose of a sluice. 

Fig. 3 also is a cock for the same purpose, but so formed that 
it may be united in the centre of a cast-iron cylindrical water¬ 
course. 

By the introduction of these contrivances, it must be evident 
that the inconveniences arising from leakage, and obstructions, 
Mull be removed in a very material degree; and were the whole 
lock and its contrivances well executed, with the introduction 
of cast-iron water-courses, there is no reason for saying that a 
lock of this description may not last for a series of years. The 
cocks are to be turned by levers set into their respective drum- 
hearls, which are fixed breast-high above ground; and as the 
cocks are situated in the centres of the several water-courses, it 
is presumed they are not liable to be set fast by frost. 

Signed R. F. C., a candidate for the reward of 100 guineas 
offered by the Regent’s Canal Company, for the best design of 
a double or single lock to produce a saving of water, and faci¬ 
lity to the passage of vessels. 

This design is accompanied by a sealed letter; and if the above 
plan is not approved, R. F. C. presumes that it will be returned 
to him on his applying to Messrs. Edwards and Lyon. 

* Dated Septem|^ar 14, 1812, and addressed to Messrs. Edwards 
and Lyon, Solicitors to the Regent’s Canal Company, Great 
Russell-strcet, Blooiusbury. 

N. B. The foregoing explanation was wiitten on the same 
sheet of paper which contained the drawing of the lock, to a scale 
of one-eighth of*an inch to a foot. 

The principle and plan of this lock being now established 
throughout the line of the Regent’s Canal, from Paddington, 
round the back of London, to Limehouse, in its simplest form; 
that is, without the several cast-iron contrivances to save leakage 
and avoid obstructions; induced the inventor to feel that he was 
entitled to the offered reward of 100 guineas; which'gave rise to 
the Idllowing correspondence, whereby it will appear, that with¬ 
out 
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posed, if the heat decrease in the same proportion with the 
pressure, the depression of Jo of the centigrade thermometer 
will correspond to an elevation of nearly about 17 r 

fathoms. 

If we still neglect the effect of temperature, or, which is the 
same thing, suppose the heat to be invariably the same in every 
part of the atmosphere; but take into account the changes of 
density arising from inequality of pressure according to I he law 
of Mariotte, vve shall have another hypothesis very different from 
that of Cassini; the air now expanding above the earth to an 
unlimited extent. In this case the thermometer, at whatever 
elevation, would mark the same temperature; or, in mathe¬ 
matical language, the elevation necessary for one degree of de¬ 
pression would be infinitely great. 

Between the two extreme cases just described we may con¬ 
ceive that an infinite number of intermediate ones are interposed, 
while the total height of the atmosphere increases from its least 
limit of 4343 fathoms to he infinitely great; the heat in each 
particular atmosphere decreasing uniformly as the elevation in¬ 
creases, which is the law most conformable to experience. We 
have thus an infinite number of different hypotheses, in all of 
which the refractions will be the same to the extent of 74^ from 
the zenith; coinciding in every case with the formula of Laplace, 
the exactness of which is indisputably established by observa¬ 
tion. But beyond the limit mentioned, the refractions will di¬ 
verge from one another, and each particular case will have a 
horizontal refraction peculiar to itself. We may thus account 
for the inaccuracies that occur when a formula, naturally fitted 
to represent the refractions near the zenith, is extended, in an 
empirical manner, to the whole quadrant; and likewise for the 
shifting which such a formula requires to be made in its elements, 
when it is compared with exact observations made near the ho¬ 
rizon. If indeed we consider the problem of refractions as one 
. U) be solved by observation alone, vve may conclude that it is in¬ 
determinate, or admits of an indefinite number of solutions: and 
this is no more than an opinion, expressed in several parts of his 
writings, by Delambre, the astronomer of the present day, who'^e 
authority on every point of astronomical science will be allowed 
to be the highest. 

In the hypothesis of Cassini the horizontal refraction is 1289'; 
and it amounts to 2394" in the other extreme case of an atmo¬ 
sphere of an unlimited height. The hypothesis advanced by 
Thomas Simson, of a density decreasing uniformly with the ele¬ 
vation, is also contained in the series of atmospheres above men¬ 
tioned, coinciding with the one that has its height equal to 8GS(J 
fathoms, or double that of Cassini; and in thN case the hori-*^ 

S s 2 zonhil 
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zontal refraction is 1824". All these quantities are very (lifferent 
from the mean horizontal refraction determined by observation, 
which is 2i0fi" according to Laplace. But there must be one 
particular atmosphere in the series, which, while it possesses the 
general property of representing the refractions near the zenith, 
will likewise coincide with observation at the horizon. • Now I 
have found that this takes place in the atmosphere that has its 
total height equal to 17372 fathoms, or four times that of Cassini; 
and the formula I have sent you was obtained by integrating the 
differential expression of the refraction in this hypothesis. The 
character of the formula may therefore be described by saying, 
that in all probability it will be found to coincide with observa¬ 
tion better than any other founded on the supposition of a uni¬ 
form decrease of heat. 

In the atmosphere to which my formula belongs, the elevation 
necessary for depressing the centigrade thermometee one degree 
is 70 fathoms, considerably short of the observed quantity, which 
is about 90 fathoms. As in the series of atmospheres, there is 
one agreeing with observation in the quantity of the horizontal 
refraction, so there is also one that will agree with observation 
in the elevation for one degree of depression. In the atmosphere 
the height of which is live times that of Cassini, the elevation 
for one degree of depression is S7i fathoms, nearly equal to the 
observed quantity; and in this case the horizontal refraction is 
2164", or 58" more than according to observation. .In reality, 
neither the horizontal refraction, nor the height necessary for one 
degree of depression, is determined with great precision; but 
it is certain that on the one hand 7 0 fathoms is too little, and 
on the other 2106" is as great a quantity as can be admitted: 
and hence we may infer that the supposition of a uniform de¬ 
crease of heat in the atmosphere, cannot be reconciled with the 
astronomical refractions. But, although this be strictly true, yet 
the refractions are so nearly represented by the law mentioned, 
that the actual deviation from it must be very inconsiderable. 

It would be superfluous to say any thing here of the solution 
of this problem contained in the Mecanique Cileste, the merit 
of which is so well known, and so justly appreciated. Both the 
solution now mentioned, and the one given above, seek to ap¬ 
proach the truth by means of probable conjectures; and the ul¬ 
timate results come nearer one another than was -to be expected 
in two methods employing very different processes of investiga¬ 
tion, and leading to formulse of calculation that have nothing 
in common ; the atmosphere in the one case being of indefinite 
extent| while in the other the total height does not exceed twenty 
miles. 

The elevation for one degree of depression, which in my for¬ 
mula 
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tnula is 70 fathoms, shows that the true phpical state of the 
problem has not been attained. A solution agreeing with ob¬ 
servation in this element, must proceed on a law of density that 
deviates a little from a uniform decrease of heat. The formulae 
in the Mecaniqne Celeste likewise fall short of observation in 
this clement: for they give a depression of 46°'24 for an eleva¬ 
tion of 3817 fathoms instead of 40"*25 the observed quantity, 
being at the rate of 82 fathoms to a degree. Thus, the small 
differences between the French Tables and my formula corre¬ 
spond to a difference of no less than 12 fathoms in this element 
of the problem. A solution that, besides fulfilling the other con¬ 
ditions of the problem, should likewise agree with observation in 
the height necessary for depressing the thermometer one degree, 
would, in all probability, give the atmospherical refractions near 
the horizon as much above the Ftench Tables as these exceed 
my formula; and in this manner, there is every reason to think, 
observation would be better represented. 'Pill such a solution 
be found, it cannot be said that inaihcmatical science has accom¬ 
plished all that it is possible to do fur the behoof of astronomy. 

1 am, &c. 

May 8,1821. J. Ivory. 


LIV. Some Account of a Method which may le applied to the 
same Purposes as Sir Isaac Newton's Method of Fluxions, 
By Mr. Thomas Tredgold. 

LETTER III.* 

On the Maxima and Minima of Quantities. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, — T N a progression of quantities, formed according to some 
invariable law, the (|uantities may be of two kinds; one of which 
is called constant, and the other variable. 

A constant quantity is that which retains the same numerical 
value in each term of a progression of quantities. 

A variable quantity is that of which the numerical value in¬ 
creases or decreases in each succeeding term of a progression of 
quantities. 

The terms of a progression may be simple, or they may be 
compound, if the terms of a progression be compound, and 
contain both positive and negative quantities ; and the positive 
quantities be affected with the variable quantity in a manner dif¬ 
ferent from the negative ones ; there will be in a progression so 

• Soe tlu’ preceding letters at pages \^^ and 200 of this volume.^*' 

consiituteil. 
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constituted, one or more terms from whicli the adjoining ones 
on each side will either increase, or they will decrease* 

If there be a term from which the terms decrease on both sides, 
)t is called a maximum value of the algebraical expression which 
forms that term. 

If there be a term from wliich the terms increase on both sides, 
it is called a minimum value of the expression. 

As an algebraic expression can be variable*^ only by changing 
t the numerical value of one or more of its elements, it seems most 
natural and most scientific to consider the different quantities 
that arise irom increasing or diminishing the value of the va¬ 
riable quantity as a progression of terms. They are sometimes 
compared to the ordinates of a plane curve; the only difference 
is, that in the one case we have a progression of geometrical mag* 
iiitudes; and in the other, of algebraical quantities. When 1 ex¬ 
plain my Method of Tangents (which will most probably be in 
my next Letter), it will appear that to determine the points in a 
curve where the tangents are parallel to the axis, is nearly the 
same thing as to find the maxima and minima of quantities. 

If we consider the term, in a progression of quantities, to 
be that at which a maximum or a iniuimiun takes place; and m 
to be such a number that the difference between the adjoining 
terms shall be extremely small; then the term which precedes 
the m*'* term will be nearly equal to that which follows it. Re¬ 
gard them as equal; that is, make term li** term. 

An equation from whence the value of the variable quantity may 
he found, which gives a maximum or minimum value to an alge¬ 
braical expression. 

These terms are absolutely equal in some particular cases only, 
and in those cases our method is undoubtedly true. It is also 
true when they arc not equal in consequence of a compensation 
of errors, in the manner I have ^hown to be the case in the qua¬ 
drature of curves, &c. See Phil. Mag. vol. Ivii. p. 201. 

According to th"is method, it is very easy to find whether a 
quantity be a maximum of a minimum at the term, by com¬ 
paring it with either iKe term which precedes, or that which 

follows it. If the m—I'*' terkn he less than the term, then 
the, term is a maximum, if it be greater then the term 
is a minimum. 

As an example of the application of the method of progressions 

* U is sometimes said that, while a variable magnitude passes from one 
state to another, it passes through all the intermediate states of magnitude; 
but this is true only of geometrical magnitudes, and not of numbers, or the 
symbols of inimhers j for numbevs proceed by units, that is, by steps or 
hrutc gradations. 


» 
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to oue of the most simple cases that occur in determining the 
maxima and minima of quantities, let us take the quantity 

, in which x is variable, to find the value of x when 
ax — is a maximum. 

Consider x to be divided into m parts; then, in the m—1'** 
term, x will be diminished by one of these parts; and in the 

1'*’ term it will be increased by one of them. Consequently 
we shall have 

-r r .■-T X “ + »■ 

m—l.r\' 7/w—lx\ 

- J * 


and, m + 1 term = ^] 

which being made equal, and reduced, give 

»_ jt_ 


n 

or, X = 


ra 


X 



—• - .m * + &c. 

V# 

1 n + r—2 —1 , I 

- • —-— . m + &c. 



But, in making the variation from the ?»“• term the same at the 

ffi —ph as at the jw+P'’ term, a cause of error is introduced, 
which will be compensated if m be taken of such a value that 
omitting the latter part of the above expression will counterba¬ 
lance it. Then we shall have x"= when the expression 

n+rU 

ax'^ — bx’*^’^ is a maximum. 


This is true whether the indices be integers or fractions; ne¬ 
gative or positive; it is essentially the same as the formula derived 
from the method of fluxions; and is an example of the application 
of the method of progressions to what is usually done by the di¬ 
rect method of fluxions. 

1 am, sir, yours, &c. 

Grove Terrace, Lisson Grove, Thomas TresGOLD. 

May 7, 18i?l. 
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LV. Strictures on a Vvhlication entitled ** Ci.ark’s Gas Blow~ 
pipe.*' ■ B^RobBkt Hare, M.D. "Professor of Chemistry in the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, ^c. 

D» • Clark has published a book on the Gas Blovvpipe, in 
which he professes a sincere desire to render every one his due.’* 
That it would be dillicult for the conduct of nnv author to be 
more discordant with these professions, I pledge myself to prove 
in the following pages, to any reader whose love of justice may 
gain for them an attentive perusuL 

In the year 1802, in a memoir republished in the 14th vol. of 
Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine, London, and in the 45th vol. 
of the Annales de Chimic, 1 had given the rationale of the heat 
produced by the combustion of the aeriform elements of wa¬ 
ter, and had devised a mode of igniting them free from the dan¬ 
ger of explosion. 1 had also stated in the same memoir, that 
the light and heat of the llarne ‘thus produced were so intense, 
that “ the eyes could scarcely sustain the one, nor the most re¬ 
fractory substances resist the other,” and had likewise mentioned 
the fusion of the ppre earths and volatilization of the perfect me¬ 
tals as among the results of the invention. 

Subsequently in j^ie first part of the 6th vol. of American Phi¬ 
losophical Transactions, an account of the fusion of strontites, 
and the volatilization of platinum, was published hy nie. 

About the same time my experiments were rfp^ated before 
Dr. Priestley, who gave them the credit of being quite original. 

Some years afterwards, Mr. Cloud, of the United States’ mint, 
who has distinguished himself by the discovery, of palladium in 
gold, having purified platina so as to make its gravity equal to 
22, requested me to subject it to my blowpipe. In the presence 
of this gentleman, 1 was completely successful in dissipating a 
portion of this pure metal. He was so much pleased with my 
experiments thalb he made an apparatus for himself, simplifying 
that part which was employed for holding the aeriform agents, 
by the omission of some appendages which, were not necessary 
to his purpose*. Thus m^ified, my apparatus was introduced 
into ose by'Mr. Rubens Peale; and has for about ten years been 
employed by bim tolamuse visitors at the celebrated museum 
established by his father in Philadelphia. 

It appears by the testimony of Professor Silliman and others, 
that Dr. Hope had, during hjs lecture^ at different times within 
a period of eight years, employed ray blowpipe and awarded the 
invention of It to me. A reference to the third edition of-Mur¬ 
ray’s Chemistry, published before Dr, Clark professes to have 

* It has been eitoneontly alleged that he simplified the blowpipe. 

attended 
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attcmletl to the Mibject, will demonstrate the impressions of the 
author of that woik, as the rosuUs ot my experiments which I had 
published are there quoted solely on my authority* 

The memoir of Professor Silliman, read before the Connectiont 
Aeademj of Sciences, May 1S12, and republished in TilloCh's 
Magazine, but which Dr. Clark has not ventured to notice, af¬ 
fords the most unanswerable evidence that we had antici'fiatcd 
him in almost every imporiant experiment. 

Mr. Reuben Haines, corresponding secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, informed me in lb 13, that in the laboratory of Dr. 
Parish in this city, a mixture of the gaseous elements of water had 
been inflamed while issuing in a stream from a punctured bladder 
previously filled with them and duly compressed. Any relaxa¬ 
tion of the pressure was of course productive of an explosion. 
He on the other hand recollects, that at that time I proposed this 
mode of supplying the blowpipe, interposing a small receptacle 
(like a water valve) between the reservoir and the place of exit. 
Cares more imperious prevented the execution of a jilan'Which 
did not promise to be better than that 1 hud before pursued suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Some time afterwards. Sir Humphry Davj'’A discovery of tlie 
influctu-e of narrow metallic ajiertures in imperliug explosions, 
encouraged Dr. Clark and others to hazarcUthc use of a mixed 
stream of hydrogen and oxygen gas, ignited while flowing from 
a common recipient, instead of allowing them, as I had done, to 
mix only during their efflux. There is another immaterial dif- 
ference in the modes of operating. In mine, hydr‘'st!itic pressure 
is employed to expel the gases from a vessel into wliiali they ate 
introduced, as generated, or by means of a bellows. In the new 
mode, being pumped into the recipient by one apciture, tliey 
flowed out at another in eoiisequenco of their elasticity. 

Dr. Chit k pretends that the process he has employed is the 
best. Admitting this, would it afford him any excuse lor taking 
so little notice of mine, or attributing the discovery of it to others, 
especially while professing to give a Jair history of the inven¬ 
tion ? 

If I may be allowed to compare small things with great, when 
Mr. Cruikshank and Sir H. Davy iiuprm’ed the galvanic appa¬ 
ratus by intrdducing the trough, or mdilRfying and enlarging it, 
did they on that account forget that Volta was the inventor of 
the pile ? was it not still (though no longer a pile) called the 
Voltaic apparatus ? 

Dr. Clark, like many others of the same character, finding that 
he cannot prove himself and his associates to have the merit of 
originality, endeavours to deprive the rccal author of it, and .ic- 
cordinglv ascrilres it to Lavoisier. Had tliis been stated in bis 
Vol. 57. No. 2/7. May l«21. T t first 
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first papers, his motives had been less questionable. But why 
does he not refer to his authorities ? In other cases he is very 
particular in-making such references. 

We all know, that with a view to recompose water, Lavoisier 
caused the gaseous constituents of this fluid to burn within a glass 
globe, into which they entered by orifices remoteixom each other: 
but ir he ever caused them to burn at a common orifice in the 
open air for the purpose of producing heat, wherefore is Dr. Clark 
the first and only person to communicate the fact to the public ? 
I low docs it happen that there is no account of the invention, or 
of any results obtained by it, cither in the elementary treatise of 
that great man, or in any of the contemporary scientific journals ? 
On the contrary, in the Elements just alluded to, Lavoisier treats 
of the heat produced by oxygen gas, and carbon, as the highest 
art could produce. 

Dr. Clark informs us that Dr. Thomson, now Professor of Che¬ 
mistry at Glasgow, made experiments with the mixed gases seven¬ 
teen years ago, but was induced to abandon the undertaking, in 
consequence of accidents that happened to his apparatus. Can 
any thing more fully display unfairness, than that abortive ex¬ 
periments, made subsequently to those in which I was successful, 
should be adduced as subversive of my pretensions ? 

Dr. Clark states that the Americans claim, the invention on 
account of e?tperiments made by me in 1802. They were pub¬ 
lished in 1802; my apparatus and iny first experiments were 
made in ISOI. 

Mad Lavoisier, or any other person, availed himself of the heat 
produced by the union of the gaseous elements of water, how 
could the sagacious Dr,Thomson fail in his efforts to retrace a 
path so well and recently trodden ? or, if deriving any advantage 
from the experiments cither of the French philosopher, or those 
which he so imperfectly tried, why did he conceal it when oc¬ 
cupied during so many years in communicating to the world all 
his chenneal knowledge in five successive editions of his system? 

So far were Dr. Thomson’s experiments, or his knowledge on 
these subjects, from reaching the facts discovered by me, that 
he appears to have considered the authority of oiie name inade¬ 
quate to establish what he vainly had endeavoured to effect. 
Hence, until plagiarism had given them a new shape, and perhaps 
a false gilding, they were totally overlooked in his compilations. 
He neither treated of the pure earths as susceptible of fusion, nor 
of platinum as susceptible of volatilization, until many years after 
1 had proved them to be so, and promulgated my observations. 

Dr. Clark gives himself great credit for having first pointed out 
the importance of employing the gases in such relative quantities 
as might enable them fully to saturate each other. To me it 

would 
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would seem, where the highest heat is desired, evidently absurd 
to employ them in any other way; because, if either gas were pre¬ 
sent in too great a quantity to be acted upon, the excess would 
be worse than useless. Is it not universally an object with che¬ 
mists, to use ingredients in the proportions in which they saturate 
each other, especially when within a given space and time the 
most intense reaction is to be induced ? The author of thi^ pro¬ 
fessedly candid publication would wish to convey the idea of my 
contrivance being so inferior in power to that adopted by him, 
that in a history of the invention he does not deem it necessary 
to quote my experiments, but satisfies himself with obscure allu¬ 
sions to them, rather in a manner to derogate than to do justice. 
This procedure would be unjustifiable, were the heat whicii he 
has produced decidedly greater than that produced by me. But 
the fact is otherwise. He fuses with difficulty oolite, Iceland 
crystal, and pure native magnesia. The fusion of the best mag¬ 
nesia of the shops, and of quick lime from pure limestone, w is 
among my first efforts, and was mentioned in a preface, omitted 
in republishing my memoir. Lately I have fused a piece of oyster- 
shell lime, which is perhaps as pure as any to be obtained by 
aitificial purification. 

Dr. C. has employed platina in some cases to secure refractory 
earths while exposed to the action of his instrument, although 
this metal is dissipated by the heat of mine. 

That in his inferences in respect to the decomposition of tlio 
earths, he did not anticipate Professor SiHiman or myself, m\u.t 
be evident from the passages in our memoirs which I shall jue- 
sently quote. 1 doubt, if time will show that Dr, Clark has 
gone much beyond the extent of our opservations oii this sub- 
ject. 

But while the superiority of the temperature attained by nii.v- 
ing the gases before emission is thus questionable, there arc great 
and undeniable advantages in having them propelled from dif¬ 
ferent reservoirs. First, A degree of security from explosion, 
which cannot be attained with one common recipient*. 2d, The 

* Where the gases arc kept unmixed in separate reservoirs, and meot 
only near the point of efflux in an orifice suffloieutly large, as waa the vd'-f 
with the oiiglnal compound blowpipe, explosion ib obviously hnposs.iblc. li 
the orifice be made smaller, and the gases mix at a greater distanc<; from 
the place of efflux, valves should be interposed in the pipes, or llio 
should be kept under equable pressure^ as it is possible that, if subiected to 
unequal pressure, the gas which is more pressed may pass from one resei voir 
to the other, on leaving the cocks ‘open accidentally. This, howLVf'r, is an 
oversight not likely to take place, as it is so evidently accompanied by a 
waste of the gas, that an operator will hardly be so careless as not to clo^c 
the cocks when the flame is not wanted. Closing them is in fiu't the* 
mode of extinguishing the flame. 

Tt2 
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possibility of operating on a large scale without danger. Scl, The 
power of varying the relative proportions of the gases so as to 
oxidate, or deoxidate, as maybe desirable. This power is given 
by the common blowpipe, though in a different way, and is well 
known to be very useful. 

To"*me, it is ludicrous that the author should suppose any ana¬ 
logy to exist between the phtenomena of the gas blowpipe and 
those of volcanoes. 

In order to put the gas blowpipe into operation, it is indispen¬ 
sable that there should be hydrogen and oxygen gases, conhned 
under moderate and equable compression^ so as to flow out re¬ 
gularly from a common aperture, at which they may be ignited. 
Hqw are these requisites to l>c obtained in nature? Whence the 
])ure hydrogen or oxygen r Has Dr. Clark, or any otlier person, 
known them to !)e extricated in purity ? Is not the former always 
carburetted or Milpliurettecl, and the latter never purer than in the 
atmosphere ? When obtained by art, fire is requisite to liberate 
oxygen ; but in nature, the fumes of the fire would contaminate 
any gas vvliich it might evolve; and it ought not to be forgotten, 
that the circumstances which are favourable to the evolution of 
oxygen, are inimical to the liberation of Iiydrogcn. Again, sup¬ 
posing the gaseous materials generated, where is the presiding 
demon with the genius to design, and skill to regulate, that due 
admixture of them which the author exults in having discovered 
to be necessary ? And granting that there could be in nature any 
competent substitute human agency in a process so intricate, 
by what means, in operations so rude and extensive, is that re¬ 
trocession of the flame to be prevented, to obviate which, in ope¬ 
rating with his minute ^paratus, a capillary tube has been found 
indispensable? In sulTterrancan caverns, the gaseous elements 
of water might create explosions, but could never support the per¬ 
manent licat requisite to fuse an ocean of lava. The only diffi¬ 
culty this subject presents, Is that of explaining the nature of 
volcanic fires, of which the incessant existe nce is self-evident. 
The access of the atmosphere is necessary to fire in all its ordinary 
forms. In that of volcanoes, it appears to subsist without any 
ade(|!iatc supply of this principle. Dr. Clark, far from relieving 
ns from this dilficulty, has increased it, by alleging the necessity 
of another aeriform substance. A better solution, as I should 
suppose, was long ago afforded by a reference to the combustion 
of metals by sulpimr, in the vapour of which some of them burn 
more readily than in the atmosphere. Lately, the metallic origin 
of earthy matter being discovered, it has been supposed possible, 
tluit at some distance from its surface the globe may consist of 
a great nietalloidal nucleus, which acting on water, may produce 
iuteuse ignition. Those who have seen the coiise({Lienccs of 
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moistening quick lime, may easily conceive that tremendous effects 
might ensue from reaction betw'een water and calcium, or any of 
the same family of substances. In this case hydrogen would be 
produced, but there would be no oxygen.—Of the existence, how¬ 
ever, of subterraneous fires in volcanic regions there can be no 
doubt, whatever may be the theory of their origin. The obvious 
proximity of springs, rivers, and even of the sea itself, with the 
well known force of steam, renders it easy to point out the proxi¬ 
mate cause of earthquakes, or of volcanic explosions and erup¬ 
tions, without calling in the gas blowpipe to our assistance. 

That Dr. Clark could not without great injustice bring forward 
his mode of operating, otherwise than as another method of doing 
what I had previously accomplished, nor his experiments, unless 
as an extension of those made by Professor Silliman and myself, 
will be perfectly evident, if it be considered that w'e all employed 
a Hame of the gaseous elements of water, in the one case, mixed 
during the efflux, in the other, before; that the most important 
results in -both instances will, on comparison, be found nearly the 
same. 

The mode of confining and propelling the gases through the 
pipe or pipes to the place of efflux, is irrelevant to the question. 
There are many methods by which this object may be accom¬ 
plished. The principle of the apparatus used by Dr. C. will be 
found the same as that of the air vault employed in England to 
regulate the blast of large bellows at foundries and forges. Mr. 
Brook was the first to apply it to the regulation of a blowpijie, 
and published his account of it on April 8, 1S16. 

I will proceed to quote and exhibit simultaneously, the obser¬ 
vations and experiments of Dr. Clark, ai^ of Professor Silliman 
and myself. As Tilloch’s Philosophical Magazine is universally 
accessible, I shall refer to it for the memoirs of Silliman and my¬ 
self; to vol. 14 for mine, to vol. 50 for his*. For Dr. Clark’s 
experiments, commenced in 1816,1 shall quote his book on the 
gas blowpipe, published 1819. 

Expefimenis oti Lime. 

Hare, page 304. “ Lime and magnesia are extremely difficult 
to fuse, not only because they are the most refractory substances 
in nature^ but from the difficulty of preventing them from being 
blown on one side by the flame : neverthele.'js, in ^ome instances, 
l)y exposure on carbon to the gaseous flame, small portimis of 
iliesc earths wer^converted into black vitreous masses. Possibly 
the black colour of these products of fusion, may Inive been caused 
by iron contained in the coal; for in tlie high tempeiature of the 

f Tlu'^c experiments v/orc performed in DccciiiV-cr 1811, piiblihlied 
in Brace’s Journal in 
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gaseous flame a powerful attraction is exerted between iron and 
the earths.” 

Hare, page 306. ** There is a peculiar species of native coal 
found on the banks of the Lehigh in this State, which is extremely 
difficult to ignite; which when exposed to a high degree of heat, 
and a copious blast of air, burns, yielding an intense heat without 
either smoke or flame, and leaving little residue. By exposure 
to the gaseous flame on this coal, both magnesia and lime ex¬ 
hibited strong symptoms of fusion. The former assumed a glazed 
and somewhat globular appearance, the latter became converted 
into a brownish semivitreous mass.” ^ 

Silliman, page 109. “ A piece of lime from the Carrara mar> 
ble was strongly ignited in a covered platinum crucible ) one an¬ 
gle of it was then shaped into a small cylinder, about one-fourth 
of an inch high, and somewhat thicker than a great pin. The 
cylinder remained in connexion with the piece of lime. This 
was held by a pair of forceps, and thus the small cylinder of lime 
was brought into contact with the heat without danger of being 
blown away, and without a possibility of contamination. There 
was this further advantage, (as the experiment was delicate, and 
the determination of the result might be difficult,) that as the cy¬ 
linder was held in a perpendicular position, if the lime did really 
melt, the column must sink, and become at least to a degree 
blended with the supporting mass of lime. When the compound 
flame fell upon the lime, the splendour of the light was perfectly 
insupportable by the itaked eyej and when viewed through deep 
coloured glasses (as indeed all these experiments ought to be) 
the lime was seen to become rounded at the angles, and gradually 
to sink, till in the couise of a few seconds only a small globular 
protuberance remained, and the mass of supporting lime was su¬ 
perficially fused at the base of the column for a space of half an 
inch in diameter. The protuberance, as well as the contiguous 
portion of lime, was converted into a perfectly white and glistening 
enamel. A magnifying glass discovered a few minute pores, but 
not the slightest earthy appearance. • This experiment was re¬ 
peated several times, and with uniform success ; may not lime 
therefore be added to the list of fusible bodies ?” 

Clark, page 47. Lime in a state of perfect purity and in the 
pulverulent form being placed within a platinum crucible, and 
exposed to the flame of the blowpipe, its upper surface became 
covered with a limpid botryoidal glass, resembling hyalite; the 
inferior surface was quite black. Its fusion wati accompanied by 
a lambent purplfe flame. This colour therefore may be considered 
as a characteristic hue of one at least of the oxides of calcium.” 

Clark, page 49, No, 6. “ Compact transition limestone (lime¬ 
stone of Parnassus). The specimen was taken from the summit of 
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Parnassus by the author. It was fused, but with great difficulty, 
exhibiting after fusion a white milky enamel with points of intu*- 
mcscence tliat were transparent.’* 


ExperimefUs on Magnesia. 

Silliman, page J10. The same circumstances that rendered 


th'* operating on lime difficult, existed in a still greater degree 
with respect to magnesia; its lightness and pulverulent form ren* 
dered it impossible to confine it for a moment upon the charcoal; 


and as it has very little cohesion, it could not be shaped by the 
knife as the lime had been. After being calcined at full ignition 


in a covered platinum crucible, it was kneaded with water till 
it became of the consistency of dough. It was then shaped intp 
a rurle cone as acute as might be, but still very blunt. The cone 
was three-fourths of an inch long, and was supported upon a 
coiled wdre. The magnesia thus prepared was exposed to the 


compound flame; the escape of the water caused the vertex of 
the cone to fly off repeatedly in flakes, and the top of the frustum 
that thus remained gave nearly as powerful a reflection of light 


as the lime had done. Fronl the bulk of the piece (it being now 


one-fourth of an inch in diameter at the part where the flame 


was applied) no perceptible sinking could be expected. After a 
few seconds, the piece being examined with a magnifying glass, 
no roughness or earthy particles could be perceived on the spot, 
but a number of glassy smooth protuberances whose surface was 
u perfectly white enamel. This experiment was repeated with 


the same success. May not magnesia then be also added to the 
table of fusible bodies ?” 


Notwithstanding the previous publicity these results obtained 
by my friend and myself. Dr. Clark, in the following note, en¬ 
deavours to convey an impression of the incompctency of my ap¬ 
paratus to fuse lime and magnesia. Note 5, page 4(5. Pro¬ 
fessor Hare in America could not accomplish the fusion either of 
lime or magnesia by means of his hydrostatic blowpipe. See 
Amiahs de Chimiey tome xlv. page 12(5.” But why overlook 
Silliman’s experiments? It is moreover strange that an English 
writer should refer his readers to the French Annales in prefe¬ 
rence to a London magazine, for a memoir which he knew to be 
published in both*. 


* I mentioned above that I had lately fused a piece of oyster shell lime. 
It was exposed to the flame within an,envelope of platina foil, which was soon 
reduced to a fluid ^obule. The application of the heat being suspended 
(when both substances had become cold), the earth was found adhering, on 
the top of the metal. This enabled me to make it receive the greatest heat of 
the flame on renewing the process. The lime then melted into a liquid, 
wluch subsiding round the globule of platina caused it to appear after cool¬ 
ing as if set in enamel. 

Clark. 
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Clark. Pure Oxide of Magnesium (Magnesia). 

Fusion per se, extremely difficult. When the earth is made 
to adhere (by moisture with distilled water and subsequent de¬ 
siccation) and placed upon charcoal, it is fusible into a whitish 
glass; but the parts in contact with the charcoal acquire an im¬ 
posing pseudo-metallic lustre with a purple coloured flame. 

Clark. Hydrate of Magnesia (pure foliated Magnesia from 

America). 

“ This substance is incomparably refractoryj with the utmost 
intensity of the heat of the gas blowpipe, it j|s ultimately reduci¬ 
ble to a white opakc enamel invested with a thin superfleies of 
limpid glass. Its fusion is accompanied with a purple coloured 
flame.’' 

Experiments on Corundum. 

Silliman, page 112. “ Corundum of the East Indies was im¬ 

mediately and perfectly fused into a grey globule.” “ Corundum 
of China the same witlt active ebullition.” 

Ciaik, page SG. “ Con^mon corundum (greenish grey crystal¬ 
lized primal y corundum from the East ludk'ia), fusible, but with 
difficulty, into a greenish coloured translucent glass nearly trans¬ 
parent, which at last becomes melted into a bead-like form ; or 
otherwise exhibits upon its surface minute cavities caused by the 
escape of gas during its fusion. 'I’his gas is probably the same 
which pure silica more abundantly exhibits. A slightly coloined 
greenish flume accompanies the fusion of corundum.” - 

ViTperbnents on Sappar. 

Silliipan. Sappar or kyanite perfectly and instantly fused 
with ebullition into a while enamel.” 

Clark, page 57. “ This mineral, owing to its refractory nature, 
was used by Saussure as a sup|)nrter in experiments with the 
common blowpipe. It fuses very readily into a snow white frothy 
enamel.” 

’Experiments on Zircon. 

Silliman, page 112. Zircon and Ceylon melted with ebul¬ 
lition into a white enamel.” 

Clark, page 58. “ One of the most refractory substances; ex¬ 
posed to the heat of the gas blowpipe, it becomes first opaque and 
of a white colour; and afterwards its superficies undergoes a 
partial fusion, and exhibits a white opake enamel resembling 
porcelain*. 

Experiments on the Spinelle Ruby. 

Silliman, page 112. Spinelle ruby fused immediately into 
an elliptical red globule.” 

• I might say here with truth, Professor Cl^rk in England was unable to 
fuse zircon in his modfi of opciating with the gas blowpipe. 

Clark, 
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Clark, page 58. ** Fuses readily, and undergoes a partial com¬ 
bustion and volatilization with loss of colour and of weight. One 
of the solid angles of an octahedral crystal was entirely burned off 
and volatilized in one of these experiments.” 

Experiments on SileXf ylluminef Barytes. 

Hare, page 30i. “ By exposure to the gaseous flame cither on 
supports of silver or of carbon, barytes, aluminc, and silex were 
completely fused. The products of the fusion of alumiiie and silex 
were substances very similar to each other and much resembling 
white enamel.” % 

.Silliman, page 109. Silex; being in a fmfc powder it w’as 
blown away by the current of gas, but when moistened with water 
it becomes agglutinated by the heat, and was then perfectly fused 
into a colourless glass.” 

Clark, page 59. “ Pure precipitated silica (peroxide of sili- 

cium) becomes instantly fused into an orange coloured transpa¬ 
rent glass. The colour may be due either to the charcoal serving 
as a support, or, to the carbon of the pil used for making it into 
a paste.” 

On the Reduction of the Earths to the metallic State. 

Hare, page 394. “ The result of the fusion of l)arytes was a 

substance of an ash>coloured cast, which after long exposure 
sometimes exhibited brilliant yellow specks. If it be certain that 
barytes is an earth, these specks must have been discoloured 
particles of the silver support, or of the'pipes from which the 
flame issued.” 

Silliman, page 113. During the action of the compound 
flame upon alkaline earths, provided th«y were supported by 
charcoal; distinct globules rolled and darted out from tlic ignited 
mass, and burned sometimes vividly and with peculiarly coloured 
flame. From the nature of the experiments it will not be easy 
to prove that these globules were the basis of the earths, and yet 
there is the strongest reason to believe it. Circumstances could 
scarcely be devised more favourable to the simultaneous fusion and 
decomposition of these bodies: charcoal highly ignited for a sup¬ 
port, and an atmosphere of hydrogen also in vivid and intense ig¬ 
nition. That the oxygen should be under these circumstances 
detached is not surprising; but the high degree of heat and the 
presence of oxygen necessarily burn up the metalloids almost as 
soon as produced. If means could be devised to ob^'iate this dif¬ 
ficulty, the blowpipe of Mr. Hare might become an important in¬ 
strument of analytical research. We can scarcely fail to attribute 
some of the appearances during the fusion of the leucite to the 
decomposition of the potash it contains. This impression was 
tnuch strengthened by exposing potash and soda to the compound 
Vol. 57. No. 277. May 1821. Uu flame 
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flame with a support of'charcoal; they were evidently decom¬ 
posed ; numerous distinct globules rolled out from them, and burned 
with the peculiar vivid white light and flash which these metal¬ 
loids exhibit when produced and ignited in the galvanic circuit. 
It is hoped these hints may produce a further investigation of this 
subject. This communication has already been extended further 
than was contemplated: but on concluding, it may be allowable 
to remark that there is no body, in all probability, except a few of 
the combusaible ones, which is exempt from the law of fusion by 
heat.” 

Is there any apology for the manner in '^hich Dr. Claris has 
brought himself and his friend before the public on this subject 
without the smallest acknowledgements for these suggestions ? 

Clark’s Gas Blotvpipe. 

In proceeding to state the revival of two of the metals of the 
earths before the flame of the gas blowpipe, and of other metals un¬ 
der similar circumstances, it may be proper to prefix the ingenious 
theory of the Rev. J. Holi|ae, of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 
respecting the cause of the decomposition that takes place. ** It 
is entirely owing to the powerful attraction which hydrogen has 
to oxygen at such an exalted temperature.” The reduction or 
decomposition of oxides when exposed to the “gaseous flame*” 
is therefore often instantaneous, and it is as instantly followed by 
the combustion of the minute particles thus revived, and ulti¬ 
mately by the decomposition of the regenerated oxide which is a 
result of that combustion. Hence the coloured flame; hence 
also the appearance of an oxide in a state of incomparably ex¬ 
treme division upon ihc supports used whether of metal or char¬ 
coal ; an irrefragable test of the revival of the metal from whose 
combustion this newly formed oxide has been derived. 

Experiments on Strontites. 

Hare, 1st part, 6th vol. American Philosophical Transac¬ 
tions, page 100, republished Annalesde Chimief vol. v. page 81. 

About the same time I discovered strontites to be a fusible sub¬ 
stance ; for having obtained a portion of this earth pure, from a 
specimen of the carbonate of strontites of Argyleshire in Scotland, 
I exposed it on charcoal to the flame of the compound blowpipe 
after the manner described in my memoir above alluded to. It 
became fused into a blackish semivitreous mass in shape some¬ 
what semi-globular.” 

Clark. ** Here a different process is necessary; the revival of 
the metal is rendered more diflicult, owing to the pulverulent state 

* The very phrase used by inc in my originul memoir. See quotation oil 
preceding page. 

of 
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of the earth. The particles must be made to adhere before fusion 
can be accomplished, and this oxide being much more refractory 
tlian the preceding is almost infusible per even w'ith the aid 
of the gas blowpipe.” Thus he admits that a substance is almost 
infusible in his hands, which has been repeatedly fused under 
mine. 

Experiments and Observations on the Fusion, Volatilization and 

Combustion of the perj'ect Metals. 

Hare, page305. “Had I sufficient confidence in my own 
judgement, I should declare that gold, silver and platina were 
thrown into a state of ebullition by exposure on carbon to the 
gaseous flame; for the pieces of charcoal on which they were 
exposed became washed or gilt with detached jrarticles of metal 
in parts adjoining the spots where the exposuic took place. Some 
of the particles of the metal thus detached exhibited symptoms 
of oxidation.” 

Combtistion of pure Gold. 

Clark, page 90. “ As this experiment affords decisive evi¬ 

dence of the combustiofi of gold, and of course its combination 
with oxygen, and also exhibits the oxide under a very beautiful 
appearance, it may be considered as one of the most pleasing 
experiments with the gas blowpipe.” 

Experiments on Platinum partkulorh/. 

Hare, page30-i. “ Platina was fused by exposure on carbon 
to the combustion of hydrogen gas and atmospheric air. But 
the fusion of this metal was rapidly accomplished by the gaseous 
flame either when exposed to it on carbon or U])on metallic sup¬ 
ports. 

“A small quantity Ilf this metal in its native granular form being 
strewed in a silver spoon and passed under the gaseous flame, the 
tract of the flame became marked by the agglutination of the 
metal; and when the heat was fur some time continued on a small 
space, a lump of fused platina became immediately formed. About 
two penny weights of the native grains of platina when subject to 
the gaseous flame on carbon, became quickly fused into an oblate 
spheroid as fluid as mercury. This spheroid after being cooled 
was exposed as before; it became fluid in less than the fourth of 
a minute.” 

Hare, Ist part, 6th vol. Philosophical Transactions, page 99, 
republished Annales de Chimie, vol. lx. page 81. “ Being in¬ 

duced last winter to reinstate the apparatus by which these ex¬ 
periments were performed, I was enabled to confirm my judge¬ 
ment of the volatilization of platina by the observation of Drs. 
Woodhouse and Seybert; for in the presence of these skilful che¬ 
mists I completely dissipated some small globules of this metal 

Uu2 of 
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of about the tenth of an inch in diameter. In fact, I found pla-* 
tinum to he equally susceptible of rapid volatilization, whether 
exposed in its native granular form, or in that of globules obtained 
from the orange-coloured precipitate of the iiitro-muriatic solu¬ 
tion by the muriate of ammonia/* 

Silliman, page 3. Piatimim was not only melted, but volati¬ 
lized with strong ebullition*.** 

Clark, page 92. The fusion of this metal, owing to the great 
improvements here mentioned in the mode of using the gas blow¬ 
pipe, is now become so easy that this metal melts faster than 
lead in a common fire. It is no longer necessary to make use of 
wire in exhibiting its fusion and combustion. The cuttings which 
are sold by the manufacturers of platinum utensils are placed in 
a cupel, either mounted on a stand or held in a pair of forceps. 
The mouth of the jet is bent downwards so as to admit of a per¬ 
pendicular direction of the gaseous flame upon the metal in the 
cupel. The flame is then suffered to act upon the platinum, about 
a quarter of an ounce of the metal being placed in the cupel at 
first: as soon as this begins to melt, more may be added until a 
cupel of the common size is nearly full of the boiling metal: and 
ill this manner a muss of platinum weighing half an ounce at tlie 
least may be obtained iri one brilliant bullet. This, when rolled 
out so that all air holes being removed the mass possesses a uni¬ 
form density, will he found to have a specific gravity equal to 
20'857* Dtn iiig the fusion of the metal its combustion will be 
often if not always apparent. It will burn with scintillation, and 
particles of the black protoxide of platinum, if care be used, may 
be caught upon a sheet of white paper while combustion is going 
on.** 

He would here evidently wish the reader to adopt the false im¬ 
pression, that the facility with which platinum may be fused is 
owing to ‘‘ the great improvements ** made fourteen or fifteen 
years after I had devised and used them. Will Britons tolerate 
such conduct in their professors? 

Silliman, last page. “ The experiments which have now been 
related in connexion with the original ones of Mr. Hare, suffi¬ 
ciently show that science is not a little indebted to that gentle¬ 
man for his ingenious and beautiful invention. It was'certainly 
a happy thought, and the result of very philosophical views of 
combustion, to suppose that a highly combustible gaseous fluid, by 
intimate mixture with oxygen gas, must when kindled produce in«- 

• The fusion and combustion and complete dissipation of platinum, gold, 
silver, nickel, cobalt, and most of the metals, and the fusion of the principal 
earths and of their most refractory compounds, by the use of Professor Hare’s 
compound bloivpipe, have been the familiar and easif close e^rperimertis of 
every course of chemistry in Yale College for these eight years.—[Ku.j 

tense 
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tense heat, and it is no doubt to this capability of perfectly inti¬ 
mate mixture between these two bodies, and to their great capa¬ 
city for heat, that the effects of the compound blowpipe are in a 
great measure to be ascribed/’ 

Clark, Journal Royal Institution, page 122. I consider this 
improvement of the blowpipe, one of the most valuable discoveries 
for the sciences of chemistry and mineralogy that have yet been 
made.” And thus does he modestly claim to his modification the 
whole merit of the discovery; for, it must be observed, h&does not, 
in saying “improvement of the blowpipe,” allude to the com¬ 
pound blowpipe contrived by me, but to the ordirmry blowpipe of 
the mechanic or mineralogist. Other instances might be adduced; 
but it is presumed that more than enough has been brought for¬ 
ward to show, that if the merit of this invention is to be awarded 
according to the motto ‘ suum ctnqvcy* adopted by Dr. Clark, 
there would be little left for himself and his coadjutors. 

0^ To the foregoing Dr. Hare subjoins some drawings of his 
compound blowpipe in its different forms, and of some varieties 
of apparatus which may be used for supplying it with hydrogen 
and oxygen gas, but which may be readily conceived by those pos¬ 
sessing the volumes of the Phil. Mag. to which he lias referred, 
without our enlarging the present article. We believe it is al¬ 
lowed by most men acquainted with this subject, that Dr. Clark 
has not acted towards Dr. Hare with any over share of honest 
liberality. 


LVI. SomeAccouiit oftheDugorig. By Sir Thomas STAMVonn 
Rafflks, Governor of Sianatra; communicated in a Letter 
to Sit Evbrakb Homk, Dari. 

My 1)Har Sir, — I have now the pleasure of communicating to 
you the desired information concerning tlie dugong. At Singa¬ 
pore, in June last, 1 had the good fortune to meet with one of 
these animals, and Messrs. Diard and Dnvaucel, two French na¬ 
turalists, employed under my authority, undertook the disscctii u 
of it; and have sent a dissertation upon it to Sir Joseph Banks. 
This does not interfere with my sending to you, as 1 promised, 
an account of it. I was present at the dissection ; and the fol¬ 
lowing observations, as far as they go, may be depended upon. 
1 have read them over to Dr. Wallick and General Hardwicke, 
and they concur in opinion as to the correctness of the descrip¬ 
tion. I have the pleasure to acquaint you, that General Hard¬ 
wicke has just now got a small dugoiig, four feet six inches long, 

• From the Trsnsnetions of the Royal Society for 1820. Part IF, 
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which 1 have succeeded in persDading liim to send home to you 
for dissectiui), and you will receive it by the next ships. 

The duguiig vvliich we examined measured eight feet and a 
half in length, and affoided no less interest under the knife than 
satisfaction on the table, as the flesh proved to be most excellent 
beef. Our entertainment was truly marine ; for we had on the 
same day discovered those Neptunian sponges which General 
Hardwicke has since described, and which served us as goblets. 

Ill form the dugong resembles the common cetacea, having, 
like them, a broad horizontal tail, and two pectoral hns without 
nails. The skin is smooth, thick, blueish above and whitish be¬ 
neath, with a few remote and scattered hairs. The mamnne (in 
the two male individuals examined) are small, and situated on 
the breast, immediately below the pectoral fins. 

Head small in proportion, obtuse, and of a peculiar form. Upper 
lip very large, thick, and obliquely truncated, forming a short, 
thick, and nearly vertical kind of snout. The surface of the 
truncated portion is covered with soft papillas, and is also fur¬ 
nished with a few bristles. Two short tusks project straight 
forw'ard from the extremity of the upper jaw, and are nearly 
covered by the upper lip, which is very moveable, and tumid 
at the margin. The lower lip is mndi smaller, and resembles 
a round or oblong chin The margin of both lips is furnished 
with strong coarse bristles. There are no incisors in either 
jaw (the tusks above mentioned being more properly defences), 
their place being supplied by the rough bristly surfaces of the 
palate and jaws, which serve as rasps, to enable the animal 
to browse upon the algcB and other submarine vegetables. To 
facilitate this still further, the anterior part of the jaw is bent 
downwards at an angle, in such a manner as to bring the 
moiitli into nearly a vertical direction. There are no canine 
teeth. The inolares are twelve in umnher, six in each jaw, 
placed far back on the horizontal part. They aie cylindrical, 
with flat crowns; the first are somewhat oblique, and worn to 
a kind of point; the second are perfectly flat; but the last 
are composed of two parallel and adhering cylinders. They 
are short, and-seal ccly project from the gums. The tongue 
is small and shot t. The nostrils arc situated on the summit 
of the upper jaw, where it makes its curvature downwards. 
They penetrate obliquely, in such a manner that the upper 
semilunar edge, pressing upon the lower surface, forms a per¬ 
fect valve. The eyes arc small, and situated on the sides of the 
cranium. The aperture of the ears is so small as with diffi¬ 
culty to be perceived, and is situated at some distance behind 
the eyes. Body 
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Body rounded, diminishing to the tail, and without any vestige 
of dorsal or ventral fins. The place of the anterior extremities 
is supplied by fins, which offer no appearance of nails, but are 
somewhat verrucose on their anterior margin. They are thick 
and fleshy, and neither from their form nor size cajiable of 
supporting or assisting the animal out of the water. 

Tail broad, hprizontal, and of a crescent or semilunar form* 

Dissection, 

Skin three quarters of an inch thick, with little adipose matter, 
and yielding no oil. 

The cavity of the abdomen large. 

The stomach is large; and the relative position of the cardiac 
and pyloric orifices is nearly as in the human subject. It has 
two appendages, which open into it near the junction of the 
duodenum. Membrane of the stomach thick, internal surface 
smooth, and not corrugated into plicae. The stomach and its 
appendages were distended with fucus or sea-weed, hut tittle 
masticated or altered. Intestinal canal long. Small intestines 
uniform. Caecum very large, somewhat curved, and contain¬ 
ing a portion of partially digested sea-weed. Colon exceeding 
the small intestines in diameter by one third, very uniform, 
and with few or no contractions. Liver of moderate size, 
consisting of two large and distinct lobes, connected by a 
smaller one somewhat tongue-shaped, and a fourth which was 
very small, on the posterior side. Gall bladder little distended, 
and situated beneath the third and tongue-shaped lobe. Spleen 
very small, not exceeding three inches long and one inch 
thick, attached to the left side of the stomach. Pancreas 
lying below the duodenum. Kidneys in their usual place, and 
large. Bladder much contracted, not exceeding the size of 
an egg, but from the thickness of its coats is probably capa¬ 
ble of much greater distension. 

Testicles situated a little below the kidneys, egg-shaped, flat¬ 
tened, partly embraced by a very perceptible epididymis. 

Penis large; while collapsed entirely concealed within the pre¬ 
puce. The glans consists of two lobes, separated or cloven 
above, in such a manner as to give the whole the appearance 
of the cloven foot of a ruminating animal. The urethra opens 
on a small tubercle or papilla between the lobes of the glans. 

In the thorax, the thymus gland is particularly large, black and 
friable under the fingers, and occupying the space between the 
folds of the mediastinum. 

Lungs two, distinct, of an elongated form, not lobulated, and 
situated posteriorly, one on each side; their substance of the 

usual 
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usual mottled colour. The trachea bifurcates very high up, 
and the two branches diverge to their respective lungs. 

Heart situated on the left side, double; that is to say, having 
the ventholes entirely separate at their points, and only con¬ 
nected at the upper part, or base. Each side possesses a ven¬ 
tricle and auricle, with the usual valves, and without any coni- 
municntion between the right and left sides. The left ventri- 
clo) whioli gives olF the aorta, is stronger and more muscular 
than the right, whose cavity is larger, and coats thinner. 

Of th'6 skeleton, a few observations will suffice.—The skull is 
remarkable by the peculiar manner in which the anterior part of 
the upper jaw is bent downwards, almost at a right angle, so as 
to form a kind of beak. The lower jaw is truncated in such a 
manner as to correspond, and become parallel with the elon¬ 
gated portion of the upper jaw. This portion of the lower 
jaw has eight alveolar excavations, which are sometimes empty, 
and sometimes contain the rudiments of teeth. 

The vertebrse are fifty-two in number, seven to the neck, eighteen 
to the back, and twtfnty-scven to the tail. 

Ribs, eighteen on each side. 

Sternum nearly a foot long, bifurcate at the apex, and articulated 
to the cartilages of the upper ribs. 

There is no pelvis or posterior extremities, but there are found 
opposite to the eighth or tenth lumbar vertebra two bones, 
one on each side, lodged in the flesh, which are narrow and 
flattened, and not above five or six inches in length. Scapulae 
broad and thick; humerus short and strong, as is also the 
radius and ulna. The whole of these are firmly articulated to 
each other; and though externally the fins offijr no appear¬ 
ance of fingers, all the corresponding bones are found com¬ 
plete even to the last ])halanges. 

The food of the dugong appears to consist exclusively of fuel 
and submarine aldip, which it finds at the bottom of shallow in¬ 
lets of ^he sea. The positiem and structure of the mouth enables 
the animal to browse upon these vegetables, much in the same 
manner as a cow in a nieadoiv; and the whole structure of the 
masticating and digestive organs shows it to be truly herbivorous. 
The flesh resembles young beef, and is very delicate and juicy. 
The individual, of which the skeleton and intestines are .now 
sent to England, was taken at Singapore in June 1819. * 

Accordiog to the information given by the natives, the dugong 
is never foimd on land, or in fresh water, but generally in the 
shallows and. Inlets of the sea, where the water is only two or 
three fatho^ deep. During our short possession of Singapore, 
(not more than six months) four of these animals have been taken; 
but the greatest number is said to be caught during the opposite 
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or northerly moneoon, when the sea is calinest^ near Ihe tnouth 
of the Johore river, in the inlet of the sea between Singapore 
Island and the main. They are usually taken by spearing (at 
which the natives are particularly de:aterons) cluiin|^ the nighty 
when the animals give warning ot their approach by the snutHing 
noise they make at the surface of the water. The first object is 
to secure and elevate the tail, when the animal becomes perfectly 
powerless, and at their disposal. They arc seldom caught above 
eight or nine feet in length; but how much larger they grow is 
not ascertained, as, when they exceed this size, their superior 
strength enables them to make their escape when attacked. 

The Ikati dugong is considered by the Malays as a royal fish, 
and the king is entitled to all that are taken. The flesh is highly 
prized, and considered by them far supoiior to that of the buffalo 
or cow. They distinguish two varictlc's, the duyong bumban^ 
and the duyong -the latter much thicker and shorter in 

proportion. The breasts of the adult females are said to be large. 
The affection of the mother for its young is strongly maiked ; 
and the Malays make frequent allusion to this animal, as an ex¬ 
ample of maternal affection. When they Micceed in taking a 
young one, they feel themselves certain of the mother, who fol¬ 
lows it to the margin of the sea, ami allows herself to be speared 
or taken with the greatest ease. The young have a short sharp 
cry, which they fieqiiently repeat; and it is saitl they shod tears. 
These tears are carefully pieservod by the common pcojile as a 
ch^rm, the possession of which is suj)posed to secure tlie affections 
of those to whom they are attached, in the same manner as they 
attract tlie mother to her young. This idea is at least as poetic, 
and certainly moic natuial than the fable ot the Syicn's song. 

I remain, my dear yours truly, 

Thomas STAMtoao Rafales* 


Dimensions, Ft 

Total length of the animal .. .. ,. 8 

Greatest ciicumfcrcnce .. ,, 6 

Length of the head from the nostrils to the occiput 1 
- from the nostrils to the end of tlie snout 0 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


Width of the snout 
Dep^ of do. 

Length of the diin .. 

Breadth of do. ,. 

Distance fiom the nostrils to the eyes 

—. ..^the eyes to the ears 

-the eyes to the fin 


Length of the fins 
Breadth of do. 
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Ft. In, 

Breadth across the belly from fin to hn ,, .. 1 11 

Distance between the mammae ., .. 15 

Breadth of tail from tip to tip .. .. 2 7 

Circumference of the root of the tail .. ., 19 

Distance from the anus to the centre of the tail .. 2 9 

- from the anus to the penis .. .. 12 

Total length of the intestines .. .. .. 115 0 

-do. of small intestines including the caecum ,. 44 0 

-do. of great intestines ,. .. ., 72 0 


With this account, Sir T. S. Raffles sent me a copy of some 
observations in French, by Messrs. Diard and Duvaucel, upon the 
stomach of the dugong. Sir T. S. Raffles mentioned that these 
observations formed part of a memoir written by those gentle¬ 
men. Under these circumstances, I have not felt mvself autho- 
rizecl to lay them before the Society, along with those made by 
Sir Thomas Stamford RafHes^ which I consider of too much im¬ 
portance to be delayed/ 

Everard Home. 


LVII. Series of Queries addressed lo Dr. Burney of Go'iporty 
rcgardivg Shooting Stars and Meteors, ivilh some Sug¬ 
gestions on tff.e same Subject to the Astronomical Society of 
London f hr making thesePhatnomena available in settling the 
Longtliules of Placesj and towards extending our Knowledge 
oj the very numerous planetary and satellitic Bodies^ com-^ 
posing the Solar System. By Mr. John FaitEy Serf. 

To the Editor. 

\ 

Sir, —Amongst tbc many learned and ingenious Individuals 
in this Country, who periodically record their Meteorological Ob¬ 
servations in our Scientihe Journals, I have observed none others 
who do so, on a scale so complete and comprehensive, as Or. 
William Burney^ Master of the Naval Academy at Gosport* * j 
in the “Annals of Philosophy." Under the head of “ Atmo- 

* Dr. Burney states, that the bason of his Barometer, is fixed about 30 
feet above high-water mark ; he would greatly oblige in|^and others, if he 
would ascertain its exact height above ‘hw^water mark, and communicate 
the same for fitxsertion in your Magazine, with a series of obsei'vations at 8, 
.0, 10, 11, 12 h. on each second Mofiday of the Month, for comparison 

vntb the sinkiikaneously recorded observations of others. If any gentlemen 
resident on the Southern coasts of the Isles of Wight, Purbcck or Portland, 
could be pi^vailed on to make and send corresponding Observations, the 
value of each one of such observations, and of the many others now making 
in the interior, would thereby be greatly enhanced. 

spheric 
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spjjcric Pliaeiiomena,” the Doctor has of late years recorded, the 
tiulnber of his observaaons on small Meteors or Shooting Stars ; 
these, in the year 1820 were, in January 7, February 2, March 1, 
April 2, May 2, June i, July 15^ August 80, September 10, 
October 4, November 2, and Decernber 5} making 131 in this 
year: In 1819 the annual number of such observations was 121. 

The singular fact, of the month of August having furnished so 
very disproportioned a number of these observations, is accom¬ 
panied by the mention, that 35 of these were observed in one 
hour, which preceded midnight on the 9th of August last—they 
shot in different directions, and three of them, whose visible paths 
lay between the constellations Lyra and Ursa Major, were cau- 
dated or appeared with tails; and the Doctor adds, “their spark¬ 
ling trains having been left brilliantly illuminated, for several se¬ 
conds of time subsequent to the disappearance of the ignited 
bodies: this indeed was the grandest display of meteors we evei* 
remember to have seen in so short a period, arising from the very 
gaseous or inflammable state of the air.” 

1 have been induced to trouble you on this occasion, principally 
on account of the sentence last quoted, with the hope that this 
may meet the 63*6 of Dr. Burney, and induce so indefatigable an 
observer and able a calculator, to commence a series of more mi¬ 
nute observations on Shooting Stars and Meteors, with a view to 
the scientilic solution of the following Queries, viz. 

1st. Whether a small degree of planetary Light, like that of the 
Moon when only one or two days old, be not suflicient to ob¬ 
scure numerous of the smallest and medium shooting Stars ? *} 
and the Full Moon able to obscure the whole of them, and als6 
render invisible the smaller Shooting Meteors ? 

2nd, With a clear Sky and the absence of planetary Light, are 
not Shooting Stars of very frequent occurrence, at all seasons ? 
and in every constellation, or portion of visible space ? 

Sd. Whether some of these do not shoot in all directions ?; al¬ 
though more fre(]ucntly they may incline downwards or towards 
the horizon, than upwards ? 

4 th. If of two Observers of the same shooting Star or Meteor, one 

should instantly cause his ey'es pretty accurately to follow the 
moving Light, and the other should not so follow it; would not 
these observers differ in their conceptions of what they had 
seem ?; sq||{)at one might describe a tail or train of light to 
be left fora^hort time, and the other mention no sucli .ap¬ 
pendage or occurrence. 

5 th. After comparing together a long series of Observations, made 

* I mean such as Dr. Burney must often have obscvvcil, amongst the 
131 shooting stars mentioned in the Text. 

X X 2 with 
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with all the precautions which ati eKperimental solution of the 
above four questions may suggest to an intelli|;cnt and unpreju¬ 
diced Observer, and attending to the gradatiom in every par¬ 
ticular of the appearances ; such as, from faint to brilliant or 
dazzling, in the degree of light emitted; from very small to 
large, in a|)parent magnitude ; from short to very long, in the 
apparent course; from slow to very swift, in the apparent mo¬ 
tion, &c.; will it not appear extremely probable, if not certain, 
that the faintest shooting Star, appearing but for the fraction 
of a second of time through an are of a few degrees only, and the 
most brilliant and obtrusive Meteor, holding on its course 
through many seconds, across all the visible horizon, and per¬ 
haps at intervals exploding, superficially, and throwing down 
its stony fragments to the Earth,—will it not, it is asked, ap¬ 
pear, that we have such a connected cliain of facts, as to force 
the conclusion, that the whole of these appearances are refer¬ 
able (o ove class of liadtea P 

Gth. If with these liglits thrown on the subject, two or more Ob¬ 
servers at different places, not too far asunder, whose respective 
bearings and distances are known, make corresponding or i/- 
midtaneons olservations^oi the instant of appearance (by a well 
legulatcd clock), the direction of motion (nearly), and the 
Track amongst the fixed Stars (with other particulars), of all 
the shooting Stars or Meteors which may appear in or near to 
some (Constellation, and through-a given luimher of liours, 
both of which last, the Constellation and the Hours, had pre¬ 
viously been concerted l)ctvvecii the (Observers; will not the 
necessary data thus be obtained, for certainly identijying any 
such luminous Bodies, as uuiv have been simultancouslv ^b- 
served? ; and also for very nearly calculating tiiclr heights, 
and over what Places on the earth’s surface they were moving, 
when so observed ?:—and by a comparison of the apparent 
directions of moving at the dilfcreiit Places, will not approxi¬ 
mations to the direction (in azimuth) of the motions of such 
Bodies be obluiuetl? 

7th. When a considerable number of new observations and cal¬ 
culations shall thus have been obtained, and collated with those 
results which have already been published, regarding several 
Meteors, and witli regard to the heights of a few shooting Stars i 
if it shall appear, that the faintest and shorte^jjHourses of the 
shooting Stars while visible, weie severally performed witliin, 
but not far within the nearly spherical shell of air which sur¬ 
rounds the Earth, as an Atmosphere ?; also, that the longer 
and more bright courses of the shooting Stars observed, were 
generally performed somewhat deeper within the Atmosphere?; 
also that the smaller chiss of Meteors, having a longer and 

more 
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more brilliant course, were generally moving at the time, in a 
lower stratum of air than the shooting Stars ?; and lastly, that 
the greatest and most striking of our Meteors, which have yet 
been subjected to satisfactory calculation, were then moving, 
the lowest of any in the atmosphere ? ; will not such a chain 
of facts as these, be sufficient for referring all these Bodies, to 
the class of SatcUitulcB of the Earth ? 

8th. If it shall appear (as already hinted) that a large .propor¬ 
tion of the shooting Stars and Meteors have a downward 
course; which appearances, may in many iihstances be, merely 
the effects of the perspective of courses, which would no where 
meet or come in contact with the Earth ?; also if many of them 
vanUh instontaneoiisly in clear Sky (and not behind a cloud, 
as too often has been said and written) while so descending,— 
will not tliese and other circumstances, when attentively and 
philosophically weighed, lead to the inference, that these Sa- 
ielUtulcB are principally, if not exclusively visible, in the latter 
portions of their perigeal courses, across the atmosphere?;— 
and to the further inference (for establishing which, many other 
facts might be adduced) that the vast friction of theAir (even 
in the highest situations in which we see shooting Stars move) 
in the first portion of such perigeal course through the Atmo¬ 
sphere, has occasioned the candescence, and the brilliant tem¬ 
porary combustion which we witness, in the latter portion of 
such course ?;—and further, that the passing of a Satellitula 
out of the atmosphere, occasions the sudden extinction of its 
light; which may so commonly be observed, and perhaps can 
no otherwise be accounted for ? 

9th. Would not a constantly recurring retardation (at intervals 
not greatly different from 9 hours, perhaps) of the projectile 
motion ofa<SVv/c//z7z2Z<7, appearing occasionally at some past era 
of the world, as a faint shooting Star to its Inhabitants, have 
occasioned such Satellitula to move in a sort of Elliptical 
Spiral, around the Earth’s centre?;—and on principles dedu- 
cible as above, would not such a Saielliluht^ at first very 
slowly, and afterwards (as it had a longer and larger course, 
through a denser and denser medium of Air, while in perigeo) 
more rapidly increase in the brightness and length of its visible 
or shoQt iiffi^ ourse ?;—has not, with respect to many at least of 
these t;he transition taken place, from a shooting 

Star to ^l^teor ? j—may not some of these latter, after ap¬ 
pearing as. a large and very dazzling Meteor (perhaps of a far 
more imposing aspect than any which we have upon authentic 
record) have, by long-repeated explosive exfoliations (producing 
Meteoric showers of stones) become so reduced in sizc and scf 
roughened i!i shape, as, through the Air’s resistance, no longer 

to 
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to be able to over>top some mountain chain on the Earth.'a 
surfate, with which it has come in forcible contact ?; and may 
we not with probability thus account, for some of the wonder¬ 
ful stories, of huge burning Rocks (supposed by some to be vol¬ 
canic) being hurled, and mountains being split, and in part over¬ 
turned thereby, &c. which in vague histories, have been men¬ 
tioned ? 

I shall not now further extend these Queries, by the mention 
of sbvcral other points, which engaged my very anxious attention 
about 20 years ago, while making a series of simultaneous obser¬ 
vations on .Shooting Stars and Meteors, with your able Corre¬ 
spondent Mr. Benjamin Bevan, at Woburn, and at Leighton in 
Bedfordshire: because 1 rather fear, that the present generation 
of ol)servers and calculators, will (like myself) shrink from the 
appalling difHcnlties of the task, of attempting to ascertain the 
periodic times, the successive places of perigeal appearance, &c. 
of any considerable number of those terrestrially revolving Bodies, 
which I have proposed to name SateUituUc: which task, never¬ 
theless, I believe it to be possible, to have accomplished, and that 
the return, at certain Places, of certain SatelUtulce might be 
foretold, with incomparably more certainty and exactness, than 
the return of any one of the numerous Comets or exccntric Planets 
of our System, can yet be foretold. 

In the mean time, the sixth of my Queries above, will I believe, 
be found to 8Ugge.st, om important use tf these shooting. Stars 
(wd Meteors, whether they really be SateUitulve with Orbits ca¬ 
pable, of dettrinination, or not, viz. as luminous Signals, which 
can be correctly and simultaneously observed, over a great part 
of England and Wales, as the means, by frcrpient repetitidiis, <f 
accurately settling the /.jongitudes of Places on Land; or on the 
other hand, of occasionally furnishing the true Time, to those 
Persons knowing their Longitude, and being possessed of a good 
Clock, who may not be furnished with a Transit or other In¬ 
strument, requisite for obtaining their Time. 

Towar<ls these desirable ends, I beg the liberty of earnestly re¬ 
commending to the Council of the Astronomical Society of Lon¬ 
don, to take this subject into their serious consideration *, and 
if it should he thought necessary, requesting the aid of the Board 
of Longitude for pecuniary assistance, towards^m^og and re- 

* 1 was ^lad to observe in the inaugural Speech of SSP|P|inphiy Davy, 
from the Chair of the Iloyal Society, reported in p.) 5], of your last volume, 
the attention of the learned and ingenious jiointcd to this subject:—on which 
for 20 years past, I have been endeavouring to arouse them; but hitherto 
uath few visible effects, beyond occasioning some Electrician, some Volcanist, 
or other Individual, in reality unacquainted with the subject, to dogmatize 
thereon. 

cording 
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cording observations, under the direction of its learned Members, 
of the exact time of appearance, for the meridian of Greenwich, 
and every other observable circumstance, regarding such shooting 
Stars and Meteors, as may appear moving, across one or more aerial 
fields of observation, to be chosen vertically to one or more known 
Places in England, within such parts of every clear night when 
the Moon does not powerfully shine, as they may judge proper, 
and previously announce to the public: in order that ingenious 
Persons in every part of the Kingdom, may be enabled to make 
simultaneous and corresponding observations, directed either to¬ 
wards the determination of Longitudes, or towards ascertaining 
the Orbits and the times and places of appearance, of some of 
the very numerous SaleUilulue, which are believed to be con¬ 
tinually making their rapid revolutions around our Planet, by 

Sir, your obedient servant, 

no, Howlaud-strect, Fitzroy-square, JoHN FarEY Sen. 

May H, 1821. 


LVIII. On the Cure of Scrofula ly means of Vital Air, and 
the Use of the Juice y Sorrel, By IIojiert John Thornton, 
M.D. Member of the Royal London College of Physicians, 
and, I,ecturer on Botany at Guy's Hospital, 

To the Editor, 

Sir, — J. HB following cases are of so extraordinary a nature, 
that they merit a place in your most valuable Philosophical Ma¬ 
gazine, now become a national work, etjually honourable to your¬ 
self, as to the philosophic world, which has so long, and to some 
individuals unexpectedly, supported a pure work of intellect. 

First Case. —Miss Burstail, sister to Mr. Burstall, Charlotte- 
street, Rathbone-place, aet. 20, had a tumour extending round 
the neck, of a frightful size. It had been increasing for above 
four years, and began to press upon the windpipe, and impede 
her breathing, resisting the applications, internal and external, 
of the most eminent surgeons; she waited upon Mr. Thomas, a 
most skilful operator, with the bold resolution of having it re¬ 
moved with the knife. He assured her no operation could he 
performed; and as for a cure, that was impossible. Without hope, 
this young l^y applied to me ; and without leaving the .smallest 
scar, I tlissqUjn as in the case of Miss Homer, before published 
in the Phil. this terrific tumour, which separated into seven 
or eight glands, and finally disappeared, when she became a most 
lovely young lady, with a fine florid complexion. She has enjoyed 
now uninterrupted health for three years.. 

Second Case. —Miss Cunningham, daughter of a gentleman in 
the house of Farquhar, Broad-street, set. Ifi, had a similar tumour 
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in the neck, which being deemed scrofalous, she went to the sea¬ 
side, and bathed in the sea. Mrs. Clementson, a lady residing 
in Oxford-street, near the Pantheon, who had been two years 
under Dr. Bree for a liver complaint, and when given over by 
all her friends and relations, w;is restored to perfect health by 
the inhalation of vital airj being at the sea-side fur pleasure, 
seeing this young lady, she desired her to persist in continuing 
at the sea, as medically advised; yet fearing she would return 
home no better, advised her afterwards to consult me. The 
father was incrediiloiis; but he consented to her trying the vital 
air, aided hy other remedies ; and he soon became a convert, for 
the benefit was immediate, and the cure was soon accomplished, 
and she has remained perfectly well above a twelvemonth. 

Third Case, —Miss Ridley, tet. 12, daughter of a shoemaker 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, had a similar tumour of the neck, 
which was so large as to affect her speech. The father, knowing 
of these cases, applied to me for advice for his daugl)ter, when 
I recommended to her the vital air; and at the same time 
strengthening up the system, she was likewise soon restored to 
perfect health, and has continued well now above a year. 

Fourth Case, —Miss Mary Dixon, daughter of a copper-plate 
printer, Tottenliam-strcet, let. 18, had a similar enlargement of 
the glands, and she underwent the same piocess : the tumour was 
dissolved, the vital air took off the pallidness of her complexion^ 
and she enjoys now most excellent health. 

Observations, — 1. I could add considerably to this list of cures, 
accomplished by the aid of the vital air, did I not think it unne¬ 
cessary; for the number here given shows, that the same result 
might be gxpected in similar cases. 

2. The usual applications of stimulants to the neck, and in¬ 
ternal strengthening remedies, as the burnt sponge and bark, were 
had recourse to, which before were ineffectual witliout the vital 
air. 

3. The quantity of vital air inhaled was from four to six quarts, 
diluted with three times that quantity of common air. 

4. By measurement the diminution was progressive, and in one 
case decreased five inches. 

5. All the glands of the neck seemed to participate in the same 
disease. 

6. It may be asked. Is scrofula hereditary ? '^KjM answer is, 
that I have known children to be scrofulous wheripPlFtaint what¬ 
ever could be traced to the parents, and one child to be found 
scrofulous, when all the others had no such disposition. These 
are finely strmsg, as the blood-horse, and therefore more subject 
to disease; but this is a peculiar temperament; the dispe^tion, 
therefore, may be hereditary, but not the disease. 

How 


by means of Vital Air, , .‘Joil 

7. How is the disease created ? In all these cases I found the 
patients were in the habit of drinking cold water, and that at 
night; and nothing is more injurious than cold applied when the 
body is warm, or hot. 

8. Have we any popular remedy for scrofula ? Miss Smith, 
daughter of Mr, Smith, at the Feathers, Brown-street,. Edgeware 
Road, had the glands of the neck affected, with other symptoms 
of scrofula: she had been for two years under different surgeons, 
without benefit, when she applied to me. 1 ordered the juice of 
sorrel to be taken three or four times a day, and the same to be 
applied on linseed meal to the wounds, which when sufficiently 
drawn were to be healed by Turner’s Cerate, or any simple oint¬ 
ment. 

I have now before me a list of upwards of two hundred cures 
performed with the juice of sorrel {Acetosa acetosella) taken 
internally, and applied outwardly. Mrs. Shoubert, of Hackney, 
is now before me, who was given over by Mr. Toulmin, of Hack¬ 
ney ; but by inhaling the vital air her health was restored in a 
most extraordinary manner. A scrofulous wound near the clavicle 
appeared; but by means of sorrel juice this was removed. You 
may recollect, that this remedy we derived from the popular use 
of it in Ireland; and I have myself a little son, too young to in¬ 
hale the vital air, who, after being cured of water in the brain, 
which left him paralytic on one side, from debility became scro¬ 
fulous ; and having battled through the winter, with no healing 
of the wounds, I have stationed him on Highgate Hill, oppo¬ 
site the Pound, where there is in front of the house a field filled 
with the wild sorrel, which he greedily eats, and he also drinks 
the juice; and it is applied to his wounds with the most manifest 
advantage : such is my confidence, from an experience of thirty 
years and upwards, in this simple remedy, so well adapted for 
very young children. When the wounds are sufficiently drawn 
with the sorrel juice mixed with the linseed meal, I after¬ 
wards apply any common ointment, still continuing it internally. 

Hoping this communication may have the desired effect of 
extending the knowledge and use of the most mild, yet efficacious 
remedies, in the most dire of our diseases, 

I have the honour to conclude. 

Dear sir, &c. 

Robbrt John Thornton. 
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LX» On the American Sea Serpent. 

The voyage undertaken by Capt. Rich of Boston in 1818, for 
the purpose of taking the sea* serpent of which so much had been 
reported in 1817, but which voyage terminated in his catching 
a thunny, or horse mackerel, served for a time to throw discredit 
on all the statements which had been published respecting this 
wonder of the deep. The subject, however, has undergone fresh 
discussion, and Professor Bigelow of Boston has collected and 
published so many documents (in Silliman’s Journal), as seem to 
put the truth of the existence of this serpent beyond all doubt. 

It is a curious enough fact, that an account of a similar hsh 
had been sent to the American Academy of Sciences sixteen years 
ago,but had been mislaid. This document is now brought to light. 
It is a letter dated Wiscasset, May22,1804, addressed to the Hon. 
JohnQ. Adams, corresponding secretary of theAcademy, and sign¬ 
ed A. Bradford, inclosing various information from individuals who 
had seen the serpent. He states in his letter, as within the recol¬ 
lection of many, that various vague reports had been circulated, in 
the course of a few years, of an animal of this description having 
been seen in Penobscot Bay, to which, however, but little atten¬ 
tion was paid; but happening to hear that one was seen in that 
bay in 1802, he instituted inquiries to ascertain the truth of the 
report. This produced letters from the Rev. Mr. Cumnjings of 
Sullivan, and the Rev. Mr. M‘Lean. He afterwards learnt that 
George Little, esq. late commander of the Boston frigate, saw a 
similar sea monster in the time of the revolutionary war, and on 
writing to him on the subject he had the fact confirmed. He also 
inclosed a letter from a Capt. Crabtree of Portland, who had at 
another time seen one of these serpents. 

In July, 1802, Mr. Cummings saw this extraordinary sea mon¬ 
ster in his passage to Belfast, between Cape Rosoi and Long 
Island. He took it at first for a large shoal of fish with a seal at 
one end of it; but as he drew near the boat, those on board saw 
that this whole appearance formed but one animal: it seemed to 
have an ascending and descending serpentine motion. The peo¬ 
ple in the boat judged the length to be more than 60 feet: it had 

a serpent’s head of a colour as blue as possible, and a black 
ring round its eyes. The head was three feet it^rcumference 
at least .... .Two young men on Fox Island, intell^ent and cre¬ 
dible, saw an animal of this kind about 5 years since [t. e. early 
in 1799]. They told me the one they saw was about 60 feet 
long, and appeared to have an ascending and descending motion. 
A few years before, perhaps 10 years [about 1794,] two of those 
large scr[)ents were seen by two other persons on that island. 

About 
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AbiKit '20 years since, [about 1804,] two of tliein were seen by 
one Mr. Crocket, who then lived upon Ash Point. 

Mr. M‘Lean states that a sea serpent was seen by the deceased 
Capt. Paul Reed of Boothbay, about 30 years before 1804 ; and 
another was seen in Muscongus Bay in the time of the American 
war, two miles from the place where he then lived; and another 
soon afterwards off Meduncook. 

Capt. Little states, that in May 1780 he \viis lying in Round 
Pond, in Broad Bay, in a pubiic armed sliip, and at sunrise dis¬ 
covered a large serpent, or monster, coming down the bay, on 
the surface of the wuter. “ The cutter was manned and armed. 
I went myself in the boat (says Caj)t. Little), and proceeded after 
the serpent. When within a hundred feet, the marines were 
ordered to fire, but before they could make ready the serpent 
dove.” Judged to be from 45 to 50 feet long; largest diameter 
of body about 15 inches: head about the size of a man’s, and 
carried from 4 to 5 feet out of the water—had every appearance 
of a common black snake. “ When he dove he came up near 
Muscongus Island—we pursued him, but never came up within 
a quarter of a mile of him again.” ....** A monster of the same 
description was seen in the same place by Joseph Kent of Marsh¬ 
field, 1751. Kent said he was longer and larger than the boom 
of his sloop, which was 85 tons. He had a fair opportunity of 
viewing him, as he was within 10 or 12 yards of his sloop.” 

Capt. Crabtree, then of Fox Island, in the Bay of Penobscot, 
being informed by a neighbour that a large sea serpent was on 
the water near the shore, just below his house, and having before 
heard stories of the same kind, which he discredited, went to sa¬ 
tisfy himself, and sayv a large animal in form of a snake tying 
almost motionless in the sea, about 30 rods from where he stood” 
—his head about 4 feet above water—apparent length 100 feet 
—diameter about 3 feet. He also states, that before that time 
many people living on these islands declared to him that they had 
seen such an animal. 

So far from the communication to Mr. Adams in 1804. These 
statements Professor Bigelow follows up by other statements, 
most of which having appeared in the newspapers, vve shall notice 
them very briefly: 

Capt. Perkins saw a monster of this description at Gloucester 

in 1817. ^ 

On the 6th of June, 1819, Captain Wheeler, then in bis sloop 
Concord sailing from New Yt)vk to Salem, fourteen miles west 
of Race Point, about five in the morning, saw a sea snake di¬ 
rectly a head, about 100 yards from the sloop, moving in a 
S.W. direction, which it kept till it passed athwart the course 
of the vessel, and. appeared directly over the weather bow, when 
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lie altered Ids course to S.E, After being seen about five mi¬ 
nutes it sunk, and in about 8 minutes after appeared again di¬ 
rectly over the weather quarter, about the same distance from 
the sloop, and in about six minutes more he sunk and did not 
rise again.—Had a distinct view of the creature: it was entirely 
black ^ the head, which resembled a snake’s, was elevated from 
four to seven feet above the water, and his back appeared to be 
composed of hunches or humps, apparently as large or larger 
than a half barrel. Tail not seen, but from head to last hump 
apparently about 50 feet in length.—Capt. Wheeler’s statement 
is on oath. 

At 7 o’clock the same morning, G. Bennett, the mate of 
the foregoing sloop, had his attention culled to something along¬ 
side by the man the helm ; it was the same serpent, or one 
similar to that seen !)v those on deck two hours before. It was 
not more tlimi 14 rruU f'loin the vessel: its head was about seven 
feet out of tlie waLer: it was black, and the skin seemingly 
smooth, without scales ; the head as long as a horse’s, but “ a 
proper snake’s head”—there was a degree of flatness, with a 
slight hollow on the top of his head—the eyes prominent, and 
standing out considerably from the surface like those of a toad, 
and nearer to the mouth than to the back of the head. The 
back composed of bunches about the size of a flour barrel, and 
three feet apart—they appeared to be fixed, but this might be 
occasioned by the motion of the animal, and looked like a string 
of casks tied together. 'Plic tail not visible, but it showed a ho¬ 
rizontal or sweeping motion, producing a wake as large as the 
vessel made. 4 lie part viable appeared to be about 50 feet in 
length. Vr'hile the mate was ascending the rigging to get a bet¬ 
ter view, the animal sunk and did not rise again.—This account 
is also on oath. 

On the 13th of August, 1819, a sea serpent was seen near the 
Long Beach of Nahant, by James Prince, marshal of the district, 
and more than 200 persons. It had been seen the evening be¬ 
fore at Nahant beach by many people from Lynn. It had the 
general appearance already described—the bunches on his back 
were 1.3 to 15—from 50 to 60 feet in length. Mr. Prince had 
more than a dozen distinct views of him with a good telescope 
from the Long Beach, and at some of them the animal was not 
more than 100 yards distant. It was seen at intervals from a 
quarter past eight till half-past 11 in the morning—-the water 
quite smooth. 

Mr. Samuel Cabot gives a similar description of the serpent 
seen the 13th of Aug. 1810. 

Mr. Cheever Rich, chaplain of the Unitc^States’ ship Inde¬ 
pendence, of 74 gnus, also dc&ciibes the sea serpent as seen from 

the 
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the United States* schooner Science, off Gloucester, on the 19th 
of Aug. 1819, within 20 yards of him. They followed him for 
some time, and saw him very distinctly. He describes it as dark 
brown, with white under the throat. Could not ascertain the 
size, but the head appeared to be about three feet in circumfe¬ 
rence, flat, and much smaller than the body. Did not see his 
tail, but from the head to tlie end of the part seen was about 100 
feet. Mr. Felch counted 14 bunches on his back, the fiist one 10 
or 12 feet from bis liead, and the others about seven foot apart. 

Ponto])pidan*s account of the So pens mm inns magnns in bis 
History of Norway, published in 1747» seems to describe the 
same kind of sea serpent seen on the Ameriean coast. “ It is 
usually seen in July and August, and when it is calm—* His 
head was more than two feet above the water, and resembled 
that of a horse. Beside the head and the neck, seven or eight 
folds or coils of the animal were distinctiv seen, and were about a 
fathom apart.’ This is the statcincni of a tiapt. de Ferry and 
others, who saw the sea serpent with liim. OMiers Mate tiiat 
when it was calm it lay on the water in many folds ; and that 
there were to be seen above the water small parts of the back 
wlieu it moves or bends; and that at a distance these appear 
like so many casks or hogsheads, floating in a line, with a con¬ 
siderable distance between each of them.”—The historian adds 
that many other persons on the coast of Norway had seen the 
sea serpent—and thought it u strange qiiesti(>n, when serioushf 
asked, whether there was such an animal in existence; being as 
fully persuaded of tlic fact as of the existence of an cel or a cod.” 


LXL Thhd Report of the Commissioners appointed by His A/a- 
jesty to consider the Subject <f IVei^hts and AJeasmes. 

May it please Your Majesty, 

We , the commissioners appointed by Your Majesty for tlie pur¬ 
pose of considering the subject of weights and measures, have 
now completed the examination of the standards which we have 
thought it necessary to compare. Tlie measurements which we 
have lately performed upon the apparatus employed by the late 
Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn,havc enabled us to determine with 
sufficient precision the weight of a given bulk of water, with a 
view to the fixing the magnitude of the standard of weight; that 
of length being already determined by the experiments related in 
our former reports: and we have found by the computations, which 
will be detailed in the Appendix, that the weight of a cubic inch 
of distilled water, at 62 deg. of Fahrenheit, is 252*72 grains of 
the parliamentary standard pound of 17^^, supposing it to be 
weighed in a vacuum. We 
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We beg leave therefore finally to recommend, with all humility, 
to Your Majesty, the adoption of the regulations and modifica¬ 
tions suggested in our former reports, which are principally these: 

1. Tiiat the Parliamentary standard yard, made by Bird in 
1760, be henceforward considered as the authentic legal standard 
of the British empire; and that it be identified by declaring that 
39)1393 inches of this standard, at the temperature of 62” of 
Fahrenheit, have been found equal to the length of a pendulum 
supposed to vibrate seconds in London, on the level of the sea, 
and in a vacuum. 

2. That the Parliamentary standard Troy pound, according 
to the two-pound weight made in 1758, remain unaltered; and 
that 7000 Troy grains be declared to constitute an Avoirdupois 
pound ; the cubic inch of distilled water being found to weigh at 
62 deg. ill a vacuum, 252*72 parliamentary grains. 

3. That the ale and corn gallon be restored to their original 
quality, by taking, for the statutable common gallon of the Bri¬ 
tish Empire, a mean value, such that a gallon of common water 
may weigh 10 pounds avoirdupois in ordinary circumstances, its 
content being nearly 277‘3 cubic inches; and that correct stand¬ 
ards of this imperial gallon, and of the bushel, peck, quart, and 
pint, derived from it, and of their parts, be procured without de¬ 
lay for the Exchequer, and for such other offices in Your Majesty’s 
dominions as may be judged most convenient for the ready use 
of Your Majesty's subjects. 

4. Whether any further legislative enactments are required, for 
enforcing a uniformity of practice throughout the British empire, 
we do not feel ourselves competent to determine: but it appears 
to us, that nothing would be more conducive to the attainment 
of this end, than to increase, as far as possible, the facility of a 
ready recurrence to the legal standards, which we apprehend to 
be ill a great measure attainable by the means that we have re¬ 
commended. It would also, in all probability, be of advantage to 
give a greater degree of publicity to the appendix of our last re¬ 
port, containing a comparison of the customary measures em¬ 
ployed throughout the country. 

5. We are not aware that any further services remain for us to 
perform, in the execution of the commands laid upon us by Your 
Majesty’s commission: but if any superintendence of the regula¬ 
tions to be adopted were thought necessary, we should still be 
ready to undertake such inspections and examinations as might be 
required for the complete attainment of the objects in question. 

(Signed) Georgk Clbbk. Thomas Young. 

Davies Giijbkrt. Henry Kater. 

Wm. H. WOELAS'rON. 

Lotidon, March 31, 1821. 
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LX II. j 1 veuf Method of leacMng Latin to Youth; hj Rotikrt 

John Thornton, iW-D. 

To Mr. Ttlloclu 

Sjr, — An explanation of the mtu method I have adopted for 
communicating a knowledge of the Latin language, appears to 
me not to be unsuited to your Philosophical Magazine. I was 
myself educated at a public school, in the usual mode, afterwards 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; and having a son at Westminster, 

1 became fully convinced that there required some other method of 
teaching Latin than that at present pursued in our several places 
of education, I therefore have investigated in my preface to the 
“ Pastorals of Virgil f which I published, all the different modes 
invented for making youtlt acquainted with the Latin tongue; 
and 1 think I have demonstrated, that all the several modes used 
generally fail of the intended purpose. I shall now first consi¬ 
der the interpretatio and ordo. This forms that part of facility 
given to boys in the Delphiii Virgil, and the Delphin classics 
in general. Now I believe, that nothing tends so much to mis¬ 
lead, and does a greater injury to boys than this interpretatio and 
ordo, which is in constant use in almost every school. I com¬ 
municated this opinion to a very high dignitary of the church, 
one of the best classical scliolarsof the age, and he agreed in this 
most cordially with me, and calls my publicly reprobating such a 
scheme most meritorious.*' This opinion other great classical 
scholars, and men deeply versed in the education of youth, also 
confirm. Thus the learned Rev. Dr. Trollope, Master of Chrfef 
Hospital, concurs with me, and writes that I have deserved well 
of the community by omitting the interpretatio and ordo. In the 
English, our words follow eacli other in the sense to be conveyed, 
ami this bolds in all northern languages. The words are short and 
abrupt, and not fitted so much for eloquence as force. Whereas 
in warm climates, people delighting to be out of doors, hence the 
ore rotunda, the long flowing syllables, and fine turned periods. 
Even in common prose in Xenophon, we have a simple word of 
ono-aud-twenty syllables, in the jinahasis. By the peculiar con¬ 
struction of the Greek and Latin language the attention is kept 
up, and every single word is placed in that very position best 
adapted for it. It is like a building, where the displacement of 
any part would mar the whole. How barbarous, then, the making 
the Latin words correspond to our mode of English expression ! 
It is as absurd as the Gothic custom of cutting trees into the 
forms of peacocks and other animals, instead of having their na¬ 
tive shapes. I hold that no one word in Virgil is faulty, or could 
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be displaced for another. Each has its precise meaning, as well 
as place: what shall we say» then, to not only a disarrange¬ 
ment of position, but also a substitution of one word for another ? 
proving either that Virgil did not know his own language, or, 
rather,attempting to adopt other expressions more easily conver¬ 
tible into cur modern languages. This is like dressing a Roman 
in a bag- wig and sword, and putting over him a modern costume. 

I early made iny son feel, that the great perfection of Virgil 
was, that he had the art of saying the best things in the best 
manner, and that all alteration was disfigurement. 

This distortion then, to make boys understand Virgil, is there¬ 
fore the sure method of making them insensible to his beauties, 
to the propriety of his diction, and the harmony of his periods. 
The mock imitation of him occasions his real person to vanish, 
and we become contented with a shadow. Those w'ords which 
burn in verse, sink into lifeless prose; and what is worse, when 
the taste once becomes corrupted, it cannot easily be relighted i 
and the boy accustomed to such a bad facility, does not after- 
w*<trds readily apply himself to catch the true meaning from the 
author himself. Having discarded, therefore, this facility, a ques¬ 
tion now arises. What other facility, or facilities, $haU be substi¬ 
tuted ? 

If we open any book even in English, not knowing what has 
preceded, nor able to guess at what is to follow, the meaning of 
any sentence so taken up, is difficult at once correctly to make 
out. This is more particularly the case in Latin. A clue there¬ 
fore should be given, to enable the reader to know what he is to 
expect* If this be a literal translation (used in some schools), 
the boy so instructed anglicises his Latin, if I may so express 
myself. He gets not the Roman conception of Latin) he feels 
not the energy of that fine language, so superior to modern 
tongues; nor is lie alive to that power of position arising from 
the repeated changes in termination, governed by certain philo¬ 
sophical rules denominated grammar. If the translation be 
loose (adopted in some schools), the boy, being blind himself, has 
a blind guide, and both fall into the ditch.He is always at 
sea, and catching at aids which, like the will of the wisp^ 
sure to lead him into a wrong path. We have, therefore, also 
abandoned these two bad facilities, and supplied in their place, 
only an introduction or previous comment j to make the discovery 
of the true meaning of the author more easily intelligible in his 
own language. 

Notes form the next point to he considered. These are wanted 
in ail languages, and more particularly in the dead, where allu- 
aions to foreign customs are constantly made. The Delphin 
notes are many of them extremely good; but as the Latinity we 

should 
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should learn, ahould be from the classics themselves, amt being 
in a foreign language are not easily understood; this facility 
should be granted in our own native tongue, and then they wiU 
be read over and over again by the diligent youtli, and he will 
not be too loa^> impeded in the comprehension of his author. 
The notes in our Virgil are therefore selected from ail the several 
commentators, and given in English, and inany addittouui ones 
are added. They are numerous, or otherwise Virgil would not 
he clearly understood. As the Greeks were themselves the pre¬ 
cursors of the Komans in all that was excellent, and the. latter 
did not tliiiik it a plagiarism to transfuse any hriliiaiit idea from 
these masters iu science ; but, on the contrary, thought they ap¬ 
proached nearer to perfection, tlie more they illumed theip torch 
from the divine fiie of these godlike men: and liktf’g great 
painter, who shc'ws lie is a disciple of sotne old master; so Virgil 
<loes not translate the Idyllia or Pastorals of Theocritus'; but 
catches at his spirit and fire, and Iiere and there clashes in tlie 
very \v{)rds of that divine poet; and shows he was not ashamed 
to acknowledge the cradle in which his muse was nursed. 

To understand the skill of Virgil, therefore, in this particular, 
it became nj&eessary, that those Greek Pastorals which have any 
fcrcnce to Virgil, should be either previously read in the original, 
or in a translation. Unfortunately the custom has prevailed, al¬ 
though the Scriptures are in Greek, to teach the Lsaia first; and 
this, I suppose, arose from the absurd practice, now getting gra¬ 
dually abolished, of all our Lexicons being in the Latiti tongue. 
It belioved us, therefore, to give translations of such ol’the Idyls 
of Theocritus as have any reference to those of Virgil, which are 
made as inirodneiory matter to several of the Pastorals of Virgil, 
and which show to youth, how far it is allowable for a great mind 
to copy from a precursor. After this knowledge, as our first 
poets liave transfused into their pastorals many of the leading 
incidents and expressions of Virgil, to feel the obligations the 
moderns owe to the ancients, as well as for recreation and plea¬ 
sure, select modern poetry i?- adder], which cannot fail to expand 
the germ of genius, and make it l)lossom and bear fruit in due 
season. As youth is the period most adapted for impressions, 
(for, as Locke sa\s, “ the mind is a rasa on which you may 

write either God or Devil,”) a Moral is also added after each 
Eclogue, which appeared to arise out of the subject; and thus 
youth are put into possession of not onl) a T,atin hooky but also 
an English hooky which seem naturally to connect themselves to¬ 
gether; and which obviates the objection often made, that the 
student is a mere hook-wormy only conversant with large dusty 
folios; for by this method he is early initiated into the beauties^ 
of our greatest English poets. To reader this work yet more 

Z z 2 serviceable 
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sevvtceable and alluring to youth, upwards of two hundred and 
thirty beautiful woodc uts are added, which, as being unexplained, 
are sought after in the Latin, and provoke curiosity, as well ns 
elucidate. Such a plan has, I am happy to say, obtained the 
favourable approbation of the first scholars o'f the age; and our 
Pastorals of Virgil have now passed through a third edition, and 
seem likely to be adopted by school-masters in general 


Claim to the Invention of a new Method of deter mining 
' the Latitude, % JV/r. Edward Uiddlk. 

To Mr. Tiltoch. 

appcarancQ of the last pait of the Traiisactifnis 
of tl^Ro 51 iS^Bnety of Edinbuij;h, I obscived a communication 
from General Brisbane, resjjecting a method of determining the 
timej, (which he of courbe conceived was either not generally or 
imt su figi^lfy itly known,) accompanied by a promise to transmit to 
tfie SdU^n account of a method of determining the latitude 
by obS^mltions made near noon. The method of determining 
the time which he detailed in that memoir, was exactly the same 
as one which I had practised for a considerable period; and I 
thought it, therefore, probable that his promised method of dc- 
terinjft)ing the latitude might also be similar to that which I was 
daily in the habit of practising. 

That a fair opportunity might be afforded of comparing our 
methods, 1 immediately addressed a letter to you on the subject, 
containing a detailed account both of the principles of my method, 
and of the manner in which the observations and calculations were, 
made; and 1 added ap example, with the calculations at length. 
The observations for the example were taken, and the calculations 
completed in the form in which they were sent to you, in the year 
1817. My letter, I find, is dated October 21, 1818, and it was 
printed in the Philosophical Magazine for December the same 
year. 

Genera! Brisbane'vS method is now before the public. It forms 
Art. XIV. Vol. IX. Part 1. of the Edinburgh Phil. Trans., just 
published; and it appears to have been read November 20,1820. 
The observations which ^are given as examples were made in 
February 1820, more than a yejir after iny letter on the subject 
had beeti published in the Philosophical Magazine; and more 

* We annex a Plate, to show the nature and value of the wood-cuts in 
** norrUoiCa I^wttorals of in which all the proper facilities are given, 

enabling youth to acquire the Latin language in the shortest period of time, 
with the utmost delight to the Bcliolnr, and case to the master.’*—Eorroa. 

than 
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than two years afier the obser^ticns given in that letter were 
made and computed from. 

The method of Gen. B. is even more like mine than I was 
likely to anticipate, as it is absolutely the same, both in principle, 
and in all its practical details. The only difference, if a dif- 
ference it can be called, is in this, that I deduce the latitude each 
day from separate observations of the upper and lower limbs of 
the sun, taken alteriiatelv: bv which means any faulty habit of 
estimating the contact is prevented from vitiating the result. In 
Gen. B.^s two examples this precaution is not observed; and it 
is easy to perceive that, in consequence, each of his results may 
he affected by a common error incident to his inothod of esti^ 
mating the contact. Setting this aside, however,* as a circum¬ 
stance from which, in the case of so excellent an observer^ no 
error of any moment whatever will probably arise, the absolute 
identitv of his method and mine is beyond all question. 

Gen. B. computes the declination for the instant of each ob¬ 
servation, so do I; he reduces each altitude to the meridian se¬ 
parately, so do I ; he deduces the latitude from each altitude 
thus reduced separately, so also do I; and the theorem by which 
he calculates the reduction to the meridian is the same as that 
which I use for the same purpose. His theorem isy (the rediic- 


tiuu) = ? where H is the latitude, D 

' 1 ' \cos(ll + t))/ 

the declination, and P the horary angle. 

My theorem is % (the reduction) =: sin PS . sin PZ . 


cosect ZS ; where PS = the polar distance, PZ= the colat., and 
ZS = the meridian zenith distance. Now vers P= 2 sln*^ \ P^ 

sin PS = cos M, sin PZ = cos D, and cosect ZS = 


The theorems are therefore the same; only the one which I useil 
is a little more convenient in form. But on the subject <if the 
ll^orem I dare say neither of us fancies that he Has made any 
discovery. 

Though the absolute identity of the two methods in every par¬ 
ticular is, to say nothing else, a very curious circumstance; I have 
no reason to believe that Gen. B, has availed himself of any thing 
that 1 have done on the subject, notwithstanding the publication 
of my letter took place, probably, long before his communication 
was written. I understand he has of late chiefly resided abroad; 
and even when in this country he probably may not s-e the work 
in which my letter appeared. 

But I cannot help thinking it exceedingly singular, that his 
paper should have bceji printed in so respectable a publication, 
without a iiint from anv one connected witli the work, tliat how- 

ever 
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ever creditable the memtnr might be to its author, it had not to 
the public the recommendation of containing any thing new. 
And my surprise is by no means diminished by the reflection that 
several of Dr. Brkwster’s publications bear testimony to his 
being a constant reader of The Philosophical Magazine. 

I am, sir, respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

Trinity House School, Newcastle, EdwARD RiijdLE, 

May 14,1821. 


LXIV. Experiments on the Strength and Stiffness and Specific 
Gravity of various Specimens ff Wood. Extracted from the 
“ First Report from the Select Committee appointed to con¬ 
sider of the Means of improving and maintaining the Foreign 
Trade of the Country*. 

_ Feb. 13, 1821. 

fl-DHN WniTC, Esq, a gentleman engaged to a considerable ex¬ 
tent in the timber trade, was called in and examined. 

‘‘ You have been engaged in a course of some experiments, to 
ascertain the strength and value of different species of wood ?— 
1 have been so for the last two or three years. 

‘‘ Have the goodness to state the result of those experiments. 
—I think a shot t extract of the experiments which 1 have made, 
will probably give that information. Mr. Lack wrote me a note, 
saying it was possible 1 might be called upon for the information. 
The witness read the statement as follows: 

*•’ Results of Experiments on the Stiffness and Strengths of 
various Specimens of Wood. 

The trials were made upon pieces carefully selected as to 
(juality and grain, and were, in substance, two feet long, one inch 
square ; they were alL from split portions of timber. The order 
of stiffness was, 


“ No 


. 1. Long Sound timber, bent half 1 i 
m inch ill Ihe middle by ..I**’!!'’*- 
.2. Ciiristiaiia white spruce fir .. 261 

3. English oak, young wood; 

suppose 6(1 years; from King’s > 237 
Langley, I lerts .. .. .. y 

4. American pine, yellow or soft; '1 007 

from Quebec .. .. .. / ^ 

5. Riga oak (commonly called 1 233 

wainscot) .. ., .. , , J 


rdupois. 


6. White spruce from Quebec 

7 . English oak from Godalmin, 

suppose 200 years; old tim 
ber . 


ISO 



Ordered to be printed 9th March 1821. 


The 
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• • 


• • 


482 lbs. avoirdupois, 
3.% 

357 

343 

329 


** I'he order of Streugth) as ascertained by their being broken 
by the application of weight* was* 

1. English oak, King’s Langley 

2. Long Sound yellow Ar 

3. Riga oak (wainscot) .» 

4. Christiana white spruce .. 

5. American pine, from Quebec 

6. White spruce fir, from Quebec 285 
7* English oak, from Godahnin 218 

Other trials of Strength were as follows: 

1. Mm Holt forest,full grown 1 .voWnpoU. 

2. Dantzic fir, yellow 

3. Alice Holt forest, full grown 

timber, No, 2 • • 

4. Cliiistiana yellow fir 

5. Archangel, ditto 
From the manner in which the foregoing statement is given in 

the Report, most people would be apt to conclude that these ex¬ 
periments were actually made by Mr. White himself; whereas,, 
in fact, they were made by Mr.Tredgold, and published in the 
year 1820, in pp. 34,35 and 44, of his Elementary Principles of 
Carpentry. We understand that all the claim which Mr. White 
has to these experiments is ^lis having furnished Mr. Tredgold 
with the specimens. 

The following is copied from the Appendix. 


j- 


435 

405 

370 

330.” 


“ Na.'y Ofiise, 19th Feb. 1821. 

** An Account of the Specific Gravity, Strength and Deflection, of 
the several Kinds of Foreign Fir, as found by Mr. Peter Barlow, 
by Experiments made under bis Inspection, from Timber sup¬ 
plied from His Majesty’s Yard at Woolwich. 

N. B. The pieces tried, were eight feet long, two inches square, 
supported by props seven feet apart, and ha4 the weights 
placed in the middle of each piece. 


Names of the Woods. 

Average 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Breaking 

Weight. 

Ultimate 

Dellectlon. 

s 


lbs. 

in. 

American red pine . 

657 

511 

5-82 

New England fir, or yellow pine .. 

553 

420 


Riga fir . • • •. i 

753 

422 

600 

Norway spar . 

577 

655 

4*00 


These experiments do not appear to have been extended to 

Dantzic 
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Dantzic 6r; but, from the best judgement I can form, the Dantzic 
and Kig.r tniil>cr sminiilate in quality and strength) when e()uallv 
ele%r of knot'^. ’ “ Rt. Skphings.** 



The evitfcnce of Lancelot Holland, Esq. presents some cuiious 
f.'Cts. The following i‘. an exti'iict; 

“ In wh.it business aie you engaged?—A tiinbei merchant. 

“ Are }ou also a builder ?—No, I have never been a builder. 

“ You aie acquainted witli the timber of the north of Europe 
and of Noith America?—Buying and scllnig considerably all 
foicign timber. 

“ Can you speak to the comparative quality of the different 
kinds of tiinl)cr ?—The best timber which comes into London, 
I believe to be the Riga timber. The Dantzic timber is a huger 
grown timber; it is ot a •«i/c which you cannot ptocme fiom Riga, 
and the qualitv is peihaps quite as good. I think the gonci.J 
piejiidice is iu favour of the llit'-a; and that next to those enmes 
the Memcl, which is of exactly the same size as the Riga timhc’r, 
t It is coatsci ; it is mote knotty, and tlietcfore more liable to 
fiik. Then comes the Swedish timber ; next to that, the red 
trmber fiom Ameiica. i omitted Noiway timber because 
tlierc is so vciv small a quantity of it used; the dutj is so very 
heavy; tl^jre is bardi) any of it imported to make it a subject <'1 
vousideratioii; the led ])inc timber is about equal in piice, and 
I believe as good as the .Swedisli tfinlier in (jHality. 

“ Where would you place the Notvvay timber in point of qua¬ 
lity ?—I’eibaps fust, ceit.mn!y not second to any. After the led 
pine, you come into a huge held of diffeicut timbers, w'hich como 
from Ameiica, which aic all called the yellow pine, and aie all 
of an interior qn.ditj, ot a soltei wood. 

“ W’hat me the difteiences ?—I think that shipped fiom Mi- 
ramiclii is'father stioiigei tiuin what conies from Quebec. 

“ You consider the Ameiican timber as greatly inferior to the 
Baltic ?—Ndilthe led pine. I think, if the red pine is well raa- 
nufactiitcd, uis as good as any timlier that comes into London. 
I believe, if the red pine could be manufactured so as to be e<- 
actls like Riga timber, there would not be mote than IDf. a load, 
1 am sure not more than 5s. difference between the value of that 
and Meoiel,timl)cr; but in the manufactory, it is to lie considered, 
the tiifiber is all measuied hcie, and if it is not quite square and 
parallel thcie is a great loss, the angles being measured as if they 
W’ere square ; this loss might amount to about 10 per cent. 

Do you consider the yellow timber as very inierioi ? —That 
U not fit,for building purposes; it is very good for some purpose**; 
for* 0 uishing the inside of rooms it will do, but it will not do fur 

strength ; 
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strength; it is a much weaker timber. I speak both ^6 
Quebec and the Miramichi. 

In point of dnrability; how do you rank them ?-*-That is ac¬ 
cording to the purpose; this table will last if it is made of either; 
but if you put the American in damp situations, it will perish more 
rapidly than any other. 

Is it more liable to the dry-rot ?—^All wood is liable to the 
dry-rot; but 1 think the soil is more congenial to the grojvth of 
the dry-rot in yellow pine; the wood is more obnoxious to it. 

Much more than in the red pine ?<—Much more than any 
other timber. 

Is the red pine more liable to it ?—I apprehend it is not more 
so than Swedish timber. 

Do you apprehend the length of the voyage fronv America 
contributes to the dry-rot ?—If wood is put on board a ship in a 
damp state, which it is nine times in ten, you will sec a tendedoy 
to dry-rot whenever the timber is delivered ; that is, you witl;see, 
the commencement of the dry-rot on the surface, > \ 

“ By wet do you mean green?—Not entirely; in Memel it la 
kept under water, when they wish to preserve it, for a grea| 
length of time; they consider that^ili preserve it better than ap 
alternate exposure to wet and dry. 

“ Have you observed this more in the Amciican timber than 
in the timber from the Baltic?—The voyage being longer, the 
dry-rot has had more time to^row; but if it is shipped in a dry 
condition, it will come out perfectly good and sound. 

“ Do you know the dilTcrent purposes to which the different 
kinds of timber are generally applied ?—The first timbers 1 men¬ 
tioned are applied for what is called builders’ purposes, that h 
to say, for the frame work of a house ; then the yellow pine is 
not at all applicable to that purpose; the red pine is. 

“ To what purposes is the yellow pine applicable ?—-The yel¬ 
low pine is used by coach-makers, blind-makers ; it is better for 
musical-instrument makers than any other; for mof|||)ings, wliere 
you want soft wood to edrve picture frames; chests and packing- 
cases, td an immense amount. 

Wliat proportion of the wood imported into this ebuntry is 
employed for those purposes?—It would astonish the Committee 
to know the quantity used for packing-cases m London4lone; if 
If I were to guess, I should say one-fourth of the wh(db wood 
that comes into London. 

** For those inferior purposes this description of wood is a^ good 
as the superior description umuld be ?•—No, not for the packing- 
cases altogether; a great number of the packing-cases made for 
long voyages they are obliged to make out'of Baltic deals, because 
the American is so very soft it will not hold the nails ; the East 
Vol.57. No.277. M/iy 1821. ' 3 A India 
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India Company have perhaps half and half, or rather more Baltic 
than half; they will not admit it except for copper cases; for 
their stationery, and other things they are very anxious to pre¬ 
serve, where the splitting of wood would be of consequence, they 
will not admit the American. 

Do they use the Baltic timber now for many of those pur¬ 
poses ?-—The Baltic deals are used for packing-cases to a very 
great extent; the price is not very different.” 


LXV, Some Account of the principal modern Catalogues affixed 
Stars; with Remarks connected with theSvhfect. By A Cor¬ 
respondent. 


ee 


Celui qui chercholt k se procurer des Tables Astronoiuiqucs^ pouvnlt 
d'aboi^ ^tre, avee raison, embarrass^ k choislr les meilleures et les plus 
eXRCtcs ensulte il nc pouvoit acqu^rir cellcs qui lui etoient n^cessaires, 
sans bcaucoup de peine, de temps, et de ddpense/’ Un Astronome 
est done obligd d'acheter une biblioth^que, tandis qu’il ne demandoit 
qu’un reciieil choisi dc Tables. C'est pourquoi Ton souhatte depnia 
longtems que les Astronomes publient les i^sultats de leur travaux dWe 
fagon plus commode et plus Preface aita: Tables de Berlin^ var 

Bode, Lambert, ct Sekuhe, 17J6» 


JLt has long been a matter of regret with many persons, who, 
though not professed astronomers, are in the habit of devoting 
their leisure moments to the cultivation of celestial science; that 
there exists not any catalogue of stars, the production of a British 
press, upon which any reliance can be placed at the pre^nt day, 
either for magnitudes or positions; whilst the foreign publica¬ 
tions of the kiiid are in general expensive and of difficult access, 
and some of them are so to a very great degree. 

The above quoted remarks arc therefore equally applicable 
now, as at the period when they were originally made, at least 
with regard .to^the Tables of the Axed Stars ; since the lapse of 
45 years Haft|iendered entirely obsolete the Collection of Tables, 
in three volumes, octavo, already referred to, which had been 
assembled together by the laudable industry of the three distin¬ 
guished editors, under the patronage of the Royal Prussian Aca¬ 
demy. 

Wollaston’s “ Specimen ” (as the author modestly termed it) 
published 32 years since, was received by astronomers with con¬ 
siderable eagerness; not because the materials^ employed in its 
compilation possessed the wished-for accuracy, but because it 
presented those materials in a connected and systematic form. 
The author in his preface insisted strongly on the necessity of 
astronomers acting in concert, in order to remove those defects 
which his own labours bad exhibited in the lUdst prominent man¬ 
ner. 
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ner. His exhortations seem to have produced the desired eifeiC; 
for, from that time, observations on the fixed stars were multi¬ 
plied to a surprising extent, so as to exceed, in a few years, ail 
that had been done for a century past, as will hereafter more di¬ 
stinctly appear. 

The results have been printed from time to time in a consider¬ 
able number of bulky volumes; and since all our astronomical 
works are very brief and inaccurate in their accounts of these 
publications, 1 apprehend the subjoined sketch of the principal 
ones may not be unacceptable, taking them in chronological 
order. 

1. ** A Specimen of a General Astronomical Catalogue, arranged 

in Zones of North Polar Distance, and adapted to Jan. 1, 
1790; containing a comparative view of the mean positions 
of Stars, Nebulae, and Clusters of Stars, as they come out 
upon calculation from the tables of several principal obser¬ 
vers ; together with a proposal for setting on foot some re¬ 
gular method of observing the heavens, through the concur¬ 
rent assistance of astronomers in all nations, in order to form 
a more perfect register of their present state, and discover 
any alterations to which they ffiay regularly be subject, or 
which they may at any time hereafter undergo. By Francis 
Wollaston, F.R.S.” Fol. London, 1789. 

I place this work at the head of the list, although little re¬ 
liance can be placed upon it cither for the positions or the mag¬ 
nitudes of stars; because it is the most recent British publica- 
cation (except the quarto work. No. 3); and as the arrangement 
differs from that of any other, it may occasionally be useful to 
persons who adopt a peculiar method of observing. 1 shall con¬ 
tent myself with referring for a minute account of the book, to 
the Monthly .Review, New Series, vol. ii. p.306, or to Rees’s Cy- 
chpaedicy article Catalogue. 

2. “ Catalogue of Stars taken from Mr. Flamsteed’s observations 

contained in the second volume of the Hist9ria CoelestiSy 
and not inserted in the British Catalogue; with an Index 
to point out every observation in that volume belonging to 
stars of the British Catalogue. To >vhich is added, a col¬ 
lection of errata that should be noticed in the same volume. 
By Carolina Herschel. With introductory and explanatory 
remarks to each of them by Wrn. Herschel, LL.D. F.R.S.” 
Fol. London, 1798. 

This work is an indispensable companion to the preceding, as 
well as to the original work of Flamsteed. Besides giving the 
positions of near 400 additional stars observed by Flamsteed, it 
furnishes many important emendations of that author’s catalogue. 
The Index of Observations may frequently Le referred to with > 

3 A 2 advantage, 
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advantage, even by those who are not possessed of the Historia 
Coelestis *. 

3. ** Fasciculus Astronomicusy containing Observations of the 

Northern Circumpolar Region ; together with some account 
of the instrument with which they were made: and a new' 
set of Tables, by which they were reduced to the mean po¬ 
sition for the beginning of January ISOO. To which are 
added a few other papers and precepts which it was ima¬ 
gined might be acceptable to the practical Astronomer. By 
Francis Wollaston, F.R.S.” 4to. London, IbOO. 

The circumpolar zones being the most defective part of his 
general catalogue, the editor undertook a review of that region, 
as his own share of the proposed general plan. The volume now 
under consideration contains the observations at large, with a 
catalogue thence resulting, exhibiting the mean places of about 
260 stars, all within 26** of the pole. In publishing the positions 
of the greater part of these stars. Dr. Wollaston was anticipated 
by the two Lalandes, whose cotemporary observations of 1000 
circumpolar stars were printed in the Connaissanee des Terns, 
An. V. (1797), and are incorporated in Bode’s work, to be pre¬ 
sently-noticed. At the end^f the book are a considerable num¬ 
ber of corrections to be made in the author’s General Cata¬ 
logue. 

4. “ Histoire Celeste Franqoisc, contenant les Observations faites 

par plusieiirs Astronomes Francois: Publice par Jerome de 
laLande.” 4to. Paris, 1801. 

The chief feature of this work consists in a systematic series 
of observations of 50,000 stars, made with a mural quadrant by 
the editor, in conjunction with his nephew Michad Lefrangois 
Lalande, between the years 1789 and 1801. They comprise stars 
of all magnitudes, down to the 9th inclusive, and extending 7SP 
from the zenith of Paris towards the South. There are also a 
great number of observations to the North of the zenith ; but to 
complete the polar region, recourse must be had to a series of 
observations of earlier date, inserted in the Memoirs of the Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences for 17S9 and 1790. The mean positions of 
12,000, selected from the above 50,000, and reduced by Ma¬ 
dame Lefr. Lalande, have been published by successive portions 
in the Connaissanee des Terns, An VII-XITI. inclusive. Among 
the stars so published, are found very few whose positions had 
been previously determined. The stars of the 8th and 9th mag¬ 
nitudes remain for the most part unreduced. 

* It may not be improper to mention, that besides the observation of 
Herschel's planet, made by Flamsteed, which produced M4 Tanri; this work 
contains Jive other observations, that have lately been ascertained to belong 
to the planet, viz. Nos. 349,365,366.—Sec Conn, des Terns, 1820, p. 408. 

5. “ Dc- 
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5. Description et Connpissance G(^nerale dcs Constellations, 
avec un Catalogue de I’Ascension droite et de la D^clinaisou 
de 17,240 Etoiles, doubles, iKibuleuses, et araas d’liitoiles, 
par J. £. Bode.” (German and French.) Fol. Berlin,1801. 

Being (like Wollaston’s) a compilation 'from the whole of the 
materials of which Astronomers were then in possession, this work 
sufficiently indicates the rapid progress that had been made in 
tlie course of 10 or 12 years towards supplying the deficiencies 
of the other. The arrangement is totally different from that of 
Wollaston, the stars, &c. being classed in Constellations, the 
number of which is augmented to 102. Of the chief materials 
employed in its compilation, 1 shall give an account in the author’s 
own words. 

J’ai commence par les tHoiles du Catalogue Britannique de 
Flamsteed, j’y ai joint ensuitc toutes celles que j’ai trouvdes ail- 
leurs, chez Hevel, T. Mayer, de la Caille, Messier, Mechain, 
Bradley, Darquier, de la Lande, Herschel et autres. J’ai re- 
clierchd chaque fois, autant qu’il m’etoit possible, les observations 
les plus recerites, et, comme on pent croire, les plus exactes, et 
je n’ai conserve, par exemple, des dtoiles de Flamsteed, que la 
place de celles qui ne sont di'signes par aucun autre astronome. 
Mais ma collection doit surtout un fiche accroissement k I’amitic 
obligeante deMr. de la Lande, qui in’aenvoye k plusieurs reprises, 
soil en manuscrit, soit en feuilles a mesure (ju’ils paroissoient, 
le catalogue dc plusieurs milliers d’c^toiles, tirees dcs anneesl7d8~ 
1802 de la Connaissance des Terns, et nouvellement observees k 
Paris, pour le plupart par Mr, le Francois son neveu. De plus, 
j’ai calculi* la place de plus de 2400 etoiles, d’apres les observa¬ 
tions que M. de la Caille a faites au Cap de Bonne Esperance, et je 
les aijointesa son catalogue connu de 1042 dtoiles ineridionales. 
Outre cela, les observations ties exactes que Mr. Vidal a faites 
tout r^cemment sur un grand nombre d’cHoilcs mcridionales, me 
furent communiquees par la complaisance de Mr. de la Lande. 
Enfin, j’ai observe encore moimSme k I’observatoire de Berlin, 
depuis le mbia de Mars 1797 jusqii’en Dccembre 1709, au delk 
de 12.30 Etoiles, qui pour la plupart ne se trouvent encore dans 
aucun catalogue connu. 

J’ai calcule I’ascension droite, et la dcclinaison, des nebu- 
Icuses d’Herschel, de ses doubles, de aes amas, &c. il’aprks I’in- 
dication qu’il dounc de leur diffifrentes positions relativemcnt k 
des dtoiles connues de Flamsteed*.” 

The stars, &c. in each constellation are arranged in the order 
of Right Ascension, with a regular numerical series attached to 

* Sir W. Herschel’s third catalogue of nebulas and clusters (Phil. Trans. 
1802, Part II.) is of course not comprised in the above work of liodc. 

each. 
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each. The most comprehensive is that of Virgo, which contains 
736 celestial objects. The entire catalogue is printed in so codl|> 
pact a form, as to occupy no more than 96 pages. 

6. ** Prsecipuarum Stellaruin inerrantium positiones medise, in- 

eunte seculo XIX. ex observationibus habitis in speeuli Pa- 
normitaud, ab anno 1792 ad annum 1802,” Fol. Panormi, 
1803. 

7. ** Prsecipuarum Stellarum,” &c. (ut euprd) **abanno 1792 

ad annum 1813.” 4to. Panormi, 1814. 

Notwithstanding the great extent and utility of Bode^s Cata¬ 
logue, yet too many positions therein (particularly among stars 
of the 4th, 5th, and 6th magnitudes) were inserted merely from 
the authority of Flamsteed and other old observers, to give entire 
satisfaction to astronomers. They therefore received with eager¬ 
ness the new catalogue of 6748 stars, presented by Professor 
Piazzi, as being entirely founded on observations made at the same 
place and with the same instruments. The stars are arranged in 
it, in one continued series, following the order of Right Ascension: 
and as the author had taken Wollaston’s Catalogue for his guide, 
there are few stars in that work whose positions he had not ex¬ 
amined and corrected*. 

After a lapse of eleven years, a second edition made its ap¬ 
pearance, founded on a far greater number of observations. ** In 
this new catalogue, in which the number of stars is 7646, M. Pi- 
azzi has not chosen to adopt any thing which he had not him¬ 
self verified. He determined the right ascensions of the funda¬ 
mental stars by a direct comparison with the sun. The others 
have been deduced, as usual, by the difference of their passages 
over the meridian, observed a great number of times, and the 
nieaii result has been taken.” The number of observations from 
which each position has been deduced, is inserted in a proper co¬ 
lumn : they are generally seven or eight, and frequently extend to 
double the number. I'he proper motions are also given “ when¬ 
ever it was possible to And in the earlier catalogues positions 
sufficiently exact for the purpose of comparison. The notes which 
accompany this catalogue offer many curious remarks on the stars 
whose motions had not yet been observed, or of which the bril¬ 
liancy appears to vary periodically.” 


* Professor Bode reprinted this first edition of Piazzi in an abridged 
form, in small quaito, containing 5505 stars > and annexed it to the second 
edition of his small Atlas. The work is entitled '* Representation des Astres 
sur .34 planches en ttulle douce, avec unc instruction sur la maniere de s'eii 
servir, et un catalogue de 5877 etoiles, nebuleuses, et amas d'etoiles, par 
J. E. Bode.” Berlin et Stralsund, ls05. This catalogue is perhaps the 
best that can be recommended to the young a.stronomer for general purposes, 
particularly as it is more easily accessible than cither of the originw edi¬ 
tions. The want of notes, and of proper synouytncs, may be mentioned as- 
its chief defect. Important, 
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Important, however, as the work now under consideration must 
bdKo all practical astronomers, its real utility is at present very 
much circumscribed by its extreme scarcity. It is believed there 
are very few copies in this kingdom, and the book is only to be 
obtained by direct importation from Palermo *. This evil admits 
of a remedy, and I sincerely hope its application wilt not long be 
delayed. 

S. “ Fundaments Astronomi®, pro anno 1755, deducts ex ob- 
servationibus viri incomparahilis James Bradley in speculk 
astronomies Grenovicensi, per annos 1750-1762 institutis, 
auctore Friderioo Wilhelmo Bessel.” Fol. Regiomonti, 

ms. 

The observations of our illustrious countryman Bradley, on the 
fixed stars, remained upwards of 30 years in manuscript, to the 
great injury of science f. They were at length printed by the 
University of Oxford, in two volumes folio, the first having ap¬ 
peared in 179S, and the second in 1805. It was reserved for 
the German astronomer Bessel, to draw from these materials the 
important results they were capable of affording. After upwards 
of six years’ application, he has produced a work which reflects the 
highest credit both on his talents and his industry. An analysis 
of the contents was given in the Phil. Mag. previously to its 
publication. I shall here notice only such parts as more parti¬ 
cularly relate to my present subject. 

Section 10 contains the catalogues of stars; the following 
passages are extracted from the introduction to that section. 

Prior catalogorum, (pios liic trado astronomis,continet omnes 
a Bradleip observatas Stellas, onas ver^ in coelo adesse intellexi, 
quarum copia est 3222; alteri insunt observationes, quae ad an¬ 
num 1755 non poterant rcduci. Inveniuntur autem priorls ca¬ 
talog! stellse, vel in magno Piazzii catiilogo, vel in Lalatidii His¬ 
toric Celesti, vcl in catalogoFlamsteediano, vel in Iiidice ad Bodii 
Uranographiam pertinente: alia: etiam k ineipso quserebantur 
atque observabantur in speculC Regiomontana: ceterae deniqoe 
a Bradleio pluries variisque temporibus animadversae sunt. Ubt 
Stellas h Piazzii libro rccepi, loci detenninationem pro anno 1755 
comparavi cum ejusdem auctoris determinatione, ad annum 1800 
spectante, qualem in nova catalogi editionc reperi: praeterea 
nunquam non indicavi, quo loco (|u®rendse sint stellae notatae. 
Denominationcs diligenter examinavi, neque ulli incertitudini hac 

* I cannot omit noticing, that the last edition is printed with Ei^lish 
types, and, I suspect, also on English paper. 

'f A catalogue of 387 stars founded on a small portion of Bradley's obser¬ 
vations, was printed in the Nautical Almanac for 1773, and is the same that 
is usualty rrferred to as “ Bradley's Catalogue.” According to Lalande, 
there m no fewer than 50 errors in it. 
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in re obnoxium esse catalogum, praestare audeo. Quinque vuigo 
computatse sunt observationes cujusvis stellae; ubieunque enkn 
in commentariis Bradleianis quinque tantummodb paucioresve 
scriptae extabant, nuilam earum oinisi. Contr^, ubi plures obser¬ 
vationes adcrant, saepius cum egressus sum numerum. Hoc modo 
effectum esse puto ut catalogo optabilis sit subtilitas. 

“ Comparatioiii, cum magno Piazzi catalogo institutae, subti- 
lissimum inesse puto proprii mutfis stellarum iixarum determina- 
tionem, quam pro hodiernd rcrum conditione expcctarc quis pos- 
sit. Annuae adsccnsioniim rectarum ac declinalionum niuta- 
tiones. computabantur pro annis 1755 et 1800: neque ininutae 
secundic partibus centenariis, ut vulgb lit, contentus fui, sed de- 
scendi ad partes milliarias, ut in comparatione amborum catalo- 
gorum certitudinein assequerer.” 

The proper motion of the stars forms the subject of the 12th 
section, wherein Professor Bessel hats obtained the following re¬ 
sults : that out of 2959 stars employed in his comparison, there 
are 1375 whose annual proper motion amounts to O'"! of a 
great circle; 425 which amount to0'"2; and only 71 which 
extend to 0*"5. _ 

From the preceding account of the existing Catalogues, the 
reader will form his own opinion. The writer of this, however, 
believes that most persons will consider the assertion made at 
the commencement of the article, sufficiently established. 


0 

LXVl, Reply to Mr, Ivory’s Remarks on the Series of the 
Article Cohksion. In a Letter to the Lditor. 

Sir, — I AM perfectly ready to admit and to lament the incon¬ 
veniences of the series in the article Cohesion of the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica ; but I must beg to be allowed to assert and 
to lament still morcy that both Mr. Ivory's methods of compu¬ 
tation are still more imperfect; and that they are proved to be 
so, by the very arguments which he has adduced against the series 
in question. 

t In fact, all these arguments tend to show, that the series, taken 
for any limited number of terms, must give the depression too 
greaty and may sometimes make it much too great; since Mr. 
Ivory does not attempt to deny, that all its terms must be posi¬ 
tive ; and that, the more terms we compute, the smaller will the 
depression come out. 

If, indeed, Mr. Ivory’s computation had made the depression 
ten times as remote from that which was assigned by his prede¬ 
cessor. as he has done, it would have been %’ery difficult to have 
proved its error by the same mode of reasoning, provided that he 

had 
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Iiad made the depression le$$ instead of greater: but he has not 
attempted in the sliglitest degree to invalidate the chain of argu¬ 
ments, by which it is undeniably demonstrated, in the Journal of 
the Royal Institution, that the depression must be less than 
•00418, for a tube of six-tenths of an inch in diameter, and that 
it cannot therefore be either *00443 or *00431. 

While this simple comjmtation remains uiicorrected, it inui.t 
be allowed that Mr. Ivory’s ingenious refinements have only fur¬ 
nished him with two meihodsy both of which are in error to the 
extent of ten or twelve times the suj)posed unit, if not, lihe his 
table in the Supplement, to the extent of twenty. It may how'- 
ever still be hoped, that his favourite exponentials ” may afford 
him a third formula, which will again enable him to hhecl this 
error: and that he may have resolution to proceed in inventing 
an wjiiiite series of series^ approaching by degrees to the accuracy 
of that, which was first ai)plicd to the solution of the problem l)y 
the original author of the whole investigation, in its present form. 

My object in these remarks is irvthy not 7;ic/o7*y ; for I do not 
pretend to be a competitor for victory with Mr. Ivory in point <jf 
aiuilvtical iniiemiitv. Riit what I do sec clcarlv I will assert 

• w • « 

boldly; and will not give way to high authority,against that which 
ajipears to me to be plain matter of fae;. 

I am, sir, 


London, 8tli May 1821. 


Your very obedient servant, 

S. I]. L. 


Postscript. —Mr. Ivorv observes, that he has not been alilejo 
accomplish what he had in view by the employment of the Tayio- 
rian theorem; although he alludes to that part of the Elemenhiry 
JHusirations of the Celestial Mechanics, iu which the way of ap- 
))lying the theorem to the problem in (incslion is particularly 
pointed out. It appears, therefore, that he was disposed to ob¬ 
ject, for some unassignccl reuvson, to the accuracy of that analysis: 
for it is impossible to (‘onceivc that he could have felt any difii- 
culty in following its steps, if he had approved it: and it becomes 
necessary to show that the virtnes of the ‘‘ universal solvent ” 
have not, in this case at least, been exaggerated- 

For a tube six-tenths of an inch in diameter, the convergence 
of the original series is amply sufficient, as far as ^ of an inch 
from the axis, the high powers of \ being considerably smaller 
than those of Wc readily obtain from the Supplement, 
p. 220, when x=a the series s = 3*0251 bx + 3*2112 b^x^ 
-[- 13*9 b^x'^, h being here supposed *41(50, and /;.x* = *1040, 
whence .9 = -37701 -f- *003(54 + *00019 + [*00002] = *38086; 
the inclination being 22*^23', tlie cosine *92463, ami the tan- 
Vol.57. No. 277. May 1821. 3 B gent 
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gent *41201. We shall also have, for the ordinate, y = -- + 

1*05636 lx' + 2-807 + 19 b^x^ = -004160 + *027^465 

+ -001071 + *000057 + [-000003] = *032756, with very lit¬ 
tle uncertainty, even with regard to the last place of decimals. 

We may now proceed to compute the remaining increment of 
the sine, by the method laid down in the Elementary Illustra¬ 
tions, p. 95. The original equation being here fyxdx = msx, 
or gj'yxdx= sx, we have qyxdx = sda; + a:d5, 9^ = 

— + ®*id ~ = qy — — 7= A, for the first coefficient of 
Axi then d-^ = 9 dy — and, if t be the tangent of 


+ i. = 

xdff * ax 


the inclination^ ~ being equal to ~ i - 

„ ( _ A + A = B = ,/ - -2^ + -■ - + -i- =50—"-)+- • 

-• a* ax ^ X ax ax ^ \ x / ax 


< 1 ^ 


Again^ since d < = -, if 21 be the cosine of the inclination^ 


j < 1 A Ado 


il.f Sitlr « in.9 

+-— and - 


<1x3 


c = 


- — + — 

X ax ux 


A / 7 . 2 \ 15 T S .1 

?- = Hi + t;) - - - V '■“"y 


for D, since d 7^ = tdSy and 


( 1/6 

dx 


/(l.y 

fix 


— t Ay we obtain 



thus obtain the series As = ’2513D + *08548 -4- *02314 *4- 
•00655 + [*00218], making the remainder-j of the last term, 
since the ratio of the preceding terms differs little from J ; so 
that we have s = *74960; which is less than *75 by *0004, or 
about -g-iyTTiy of the whole only, without a possibility of any error 
in the last place of the depression *00416, if the numerical com¬ 
putation is correct; unless indeed the defect of the scries should 
still have made even this value a little too greats 
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LXVII. Notices respecting New Books. 

Jownal of a Voyage for the Discovery <f a North West Passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; performed in the Years 
1819-20, in His Majesty's Ships Hecla and. Griper, under the 
Orders of William Edward Parry, R,N., F.R.S. and Comman¬ 
der of tlie Expedition. With an Appendix, containing the 
Scientific and other Observations. Published by Authority of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 4to. pp. 489. 
London, 1821. 3/. 13^. Cd. 

Evkry person must recollect the anxiety—hardly mixed at last 
even with a shade of hope—tliat was entertained for the fate of 
this Expedition, when the season had once arrived tliat precluded 
the j)ossibility of a return without first passing a winter in the 
Arctic region. The vessels however, as our readers know, re¬ 
turned at length in safety, and in the volume before us we have 
the record of tlieir enterj^rise—a narrative which, considering the 
monotonous scene in which the gallant men engaged in it were 
obliged to put forth their energies, is indeed highly interesting. 
Our limits necessarily compel us to he brief in our notice of this 
work, so valuable to navigation and geographical inquiry. 

Capt. Parry has prefixed to his Journal a copy of his Instruc¬ 
tions, which appear to have been drawn up with considerable 
judgement. They were in substance, that he should make the 
best of his way to Davis's Strait, and, when the ice w^as suffi¬ 
ciently open to admit his approach to the western shores of the 
strait, that he sliould advance to tlie northward, as far as the 
opening into Sir James Lancaster's Sound ; explore the bottom 
of that sound,—pass through it, if possible, and get to Behring's 
Straits. Sliould he fail in making a passage through this sound, 
he was to examine Alderman Jones's Sound, and if he could not 
pass through it, then to try Sir Thomas Smith's Sound, in every 
part of it. Should he fail here also, he was to return to the south, 
w'ard, down Baffin's Bay, and endeavour to make way through 
Cumberland's Strait, or any opening that might lead him to the 
seas adjoining the eastern or northern coast of America, and pur¬ 
sue his voyage along that coast, to the northward or westward, 
to Behring's Straits. Although this w*as the order in wl)ich the 
various attempts were recommended by the Admiralty to be made, 
yet Captain Parry had the discretionary power to make them in 
such order as appeared to him most advantageous. We may ob¬ 
serve, en passant^ that Captain Parry, following the orders of the 
Admiralty, first attempted to pass through Lancaster Sound, and 
succeeded. If he liad accomplished his passage through Behring's 
Strait, he was then to proceed to Kamtschatka, and send from 
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thence, through the Russian governor, a duplicate of his journals 
to London. From Kamtschatka he was to proceed to the Sand¬ 
wich Islands or Canton, or any other place he might think pro¬ 
per, to refit the ships and refresh tlie crews, and then to return 
to England by such route as he might deem most convenient. 
Captain Parry was also allowed to winter in the Arctic regions, if 
he deemed it necessary. He was directed to make such obser¬ 
vations as might tend to the improvement of astronomy, geo¬ 
graphy, and navigation ; imd to collect and preserve such speci- 
iixMis of the animal, mineral and vegetable kingdoms as he might 
meet witli. The Lords of the Adiniralty, relying with a just and 
liberal confidence on the well-known zeal and talents of Captain 
Parry, loft much to his discretion and judgement. 

Tlic Mecla was commanded by ('aptain (then Lieut.) Parry; 
the Griper by Lieut. Liddon. Both had been prepared with great 


attention for the voyage, and supplied with every requisite that 
could be anticipated as likely to prove useful. The number of 
])eisons on board both was ninety-four; the greater part of the 


seamen had been employed in Ca])taiu Ross’s voyage ; and ewery 
individual was allowed doui)le the ordinary pay of His Majesty’s 


Navy. 


The two vessels sailed from the Nore on tlie lOtli of May ISIJ); 
and on the ISth of .June, when abemt hit. 58° 52' and long.48‘* 12% 
they fell in with the first ‘ stream’ of icc, and soon afterwards 


they saw several icebergs. On the evening of the 24th, some 
curious eirccts of atmospheric refraction were obvserved, the low 
ice being at times considerably raided in the horizon, and con¬ 
stantly altering its appearance. The next day, the ice through 
which they had been towing, closed together so rapidly, that the 
crews had scarcely time to hoist up tlie boats before the ships 
were irnmoveably beset. ^ It is impossible,’ says Captain Parry, 
‘ to conceive a more helplc*-s situation than that of a ship thus 
beset, wlicii all the power that can be applied will not alter the 
direction of her hearl a single degree of tlic compass.’ Some of 
the gentlemen walked a mile or two from the ships, and imagined 
they saw marks of a sledge on the ice; but in this, Captain Parry 
thinks, they were mistaken. The ships remained locked in the 
ie-e until the 30th, when they were able to move them a little. 
* A southerly swc'll dasliiiig the loose ice with tremendous force 
against tho bergs, sometimes raised a white spray oi^er the lat¬ 
ter, to the height of more than one hundred feet, and being ac- 
c(unpauicd with a loud noise, exactly resembling the roar of di¬ 
stant thunder, presented a scene at once sublime and terrific.’ 
On the 4th of July, the Hecla attempting to push through the 
icc, was for some time at the mercy of a swell of the ocean, which 
flrlfted her fast towards the bergs; but she was,fortunately, brought 
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back into clear water. Thev were now near the middle of the 

_ • 

narrowest part of Davis’s Straits, and had the opportunity of 
contii'ining the accuracy of that celebrated and able navigator. 
Streams of the purest water were often found flowing from the 
icebergs; and from this lime to the end of the voyage, snow-water 
was exclusively made use of on board the ships for every purpose. 
During the summer months it was found in abundance in pools, 
upon the floes and icebergs; and in the winter, snow was dissolved 
in the copper for their daily consumption. On the 20th of July, 
the ships crossed a stream of ice, of which the breadtli scarcely 
exceeded three hundred yards, and which occupied them con¬ 
stantly for five hours. 'I'lie next day tliey drifted towards an 
iceberg, which was one hundred and forty feet high, and which, 
from the soundings made near it, must have been a-gronnd in 
one hundred and twenty fathoms, so that its whole height was 
about eight hundred and sixty feet. Of this iceberg Captain 
Parry gives a view, wdiich is awfully giand, from a sketch by 
Lieutenant Beechov. In tlie. course of the vovage they ffcouentlv 
had to saw througli ma^'^cs of ice; but they stunclimes ran through 
^ bav-flocs, which were from four to six inches tliick, plo\ighing 
up the ice before the ship’s stem, at the rate of five miles an 
hour. 

‘ If they w'ere not very broad, the Hecla did not lose her way 
ill passing through them. Fiequently, however, she was stopped 
in the inidille, which made it necessary to saw and break the ice 
a-head, till she made another start, and, having run a short di¬ 
stance in clear water, was again imbedded in the same inuniicr. 
We (says the author) passed one field of ico about ten feet in 
thickness and many miles in length, ns we could not see over it 
from the mast head/ 

On the 2Sth of July, the ships had passed every impediment 
which obstructed their passage into Sir James Lancaster’s Sound. 
The breadth of the barrier of ice, which occupies the middle of 
liattin’s Bay, and which had never before been crossed in this 
latitude at the same season, was eighty miles in a N. ()I5" W. di¬ 
rection. Captain Parry expresses it as his opinion, that, by taking 
advantage of every little opening that is aiforded, a strong built 
vessel, of proper size and weight, may, in most seasons, be puslud 
through this barrier. Sir James Lancaster’s Soimd was now open 
to the westward, and the two best moutlis in the year, for the 
navigation of these seas, were yet to come. 

On the 1st of August Captain Parry entered Lancaster Sound, 
which has obtained rnucli celebrity from the very opposite opi¬ 
nions which have been held with regard to it. 'I’o him it wa^ 
particularly interesting, as being the point to which his instruc¬ 
tions more particularly directed his attention. On the 2(1, they^ 

sounded' 
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sounded wUh the deep sea clamms, and found 1050 fathoms by 
the line; but as, where the soundings exceed five or six hun¬ 
dred fathoms, there is some uncertainty, Captain Parry sup¬ 
poses the actual depth to have been from eight to nine hundred 
fathoms. Sir George Hope’s monument, which had been thought 
an island in the former voyage, was now discovered to be a dark¬ 
looking and conspicuous hill on the main land* On the 30thj 
the Mecla had gained somewhat on the Griper, and was in lat* 
74*^ 25' 31", long. 80^ 04' 30". Of the enthusiasm which now 
animated the crew, Captain Parry tJnis speaks: 

^ Being favoured, at length, by the easterly breeze which was 
bringing up the Griper, and for which we had long been looking 
with much patience, a crowd of sail was set, to carry us with all 
rapidity to the westward. It is more easy to imagine than de¬ 
scribe the almost breathless anxiety which was now visible in 
c^'ery cminlonance, while, as the breeze increased to a fresh gale, 
we ran (juicklv np the sound. The mast-heads were crowded 
by the olliccrs and men during the whole afternoon ; and an uii- 
c(;nccrned observer, if anv could have been unconcerned on such 
an occasion, would have been amused by the eagerness with which 
the various reports from the crow’s nest were received; all, how¬ 
ever, hitherto (avourahle to our most sanguine hopcs.^ 

On the following day, they came near two inlets, in lat. 74® 
15' 53' N. long. 8()‘* 30' 30" ; these they named Burnet’s Inlet 
and Stratton Inlet. The cliffs on this part of the coast present 
a singular appearance, being stratified horizontally, and having 
a number of regular projecting masses of rock, broad .at the bot¬ 
tom, and coming to a point at the top, resembling so many but¬ 
tresses raised by art at equal intervals. Some islands, to which 
the name of Prince Leopold was given, were also stratified hori¬ 
zontally, but without the buttrcss-like projections. 

From the time that Capt. Parry first entered Lancaster’s Sound, 
the sluggishness of the compasses, as well as the amount of their ir¬ 
regularity, laid been found to increase rapidly though uniformly, 
'fhe irregularity became more and more obvious as they advanced 
to the southward. By observation they found, that when the true 
course of the Ilecla was about S.S.W., the binnacle and azimuth 
compasses at the same time agreed in showing N.N.W. f W., 
making the variation to he allowed on that course, eleven points 
and a half westerly. It was evident, therefore, that a very ma¬ 
terial change had taken place in the dip or the variation, or in 
both these pluenomcna, which rendered it probable that they 
were making a very near approach to the magnetic pole. 

^ We now, therefore,’ says Captain Parry, ‘ witnessed, for the 
first tiincj, the eiirious phasnomenon of the directive power of the 
ncotiie becoming so weak as to be completely overcome by the 
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attraction of tlic ship; so that the needle might now be properly 
said to point to the north pole o^ the ship. It was only, however, 
in those compasses in which the lightness of the cards, and great 
delicacy in the suspension, had been particularly attended to, 
that even this degree of uniformity prevailed; for, in the‘heavier 
cards, the friction upon the points of suspension was much too 
great to be overcome even by the ship’s attraction, and they con¬ 
sequently remained indiifereutly in any position in which they 
happened to be placed. For the purposes of navigation, therefore, 
the compivsscs were from this time no longer consulted; and in 
a few days afterwards the binnacles were removed, as useless 
lumber, from the deck to the carpenter’s store-room, where they 
remained during the rest of the season, the azimuth compass alone 
being kept on deck, for the purpose of watching any changes 
which might take place in the directive power of the needle: and 
the true courses and direction of the wind were in future noted in 
the log-book, as obtained to the nearest quarter-point, when the 
sun was visible, by the azimuth of that object and the apparent 
time.’ 

On the following day (the 8th of August) the directive jrower 
of the magnet seemed to be weaker than ever; for the north-pole 
of the needle, in Captain Kater’s steering compass, in which the 
friction is almost entirely removed by a thread suspension, was 
observed to point steadily towards the ship’s head, in whatever 
direction the latter was piaccd. An accidental circumstance con¬ 
vinced Captain Parry that there was no current setting constantly 
in one direction. A small piece of wood was picked up, which 
appeared to have been the end of a boat’s yard, and which caused 
sundry amusing speculations among the gentlemen on hoard, 
who felt rather mortified to think that a ship liad been there be¬ 
fore them, and that, therefore, they were not entitled to- the 
honour of the first discovery. A stop was suddenly jJut to this 
and other ingenious inductions, by the information of one of the 
seamen that he had dropped it out of his boat a fortnight before. 

The vessels continued their progress, and several bays, capos, 
and headlands were discovered, and received names by the voy¬ 
agers. On the 22nd they had a clear and extensi\-e view to tlte 
northward, free from ice; and they now felt that they had actu¬ 
ally entered the Polar Sea. The magnificent opening, through 
w'hich their passage had been effected, from Baffin’s Bay to a 
channel dignified with the name of Wellington, was called Bar- 
row’s Straits, after the Secretary of the Admiralty. 

In latitude 75" O.'F 12 ', long. 103“ 44' 37"i an island was dis¬ 
covered, and Captain Sabine, with two other ouicers, landed on 
it near the east point, which was called 
gentlemen reported, ‘on their return, that 
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^ The remains of Esqtiinyaiix habitations were found in four 
different places. Six of these, which Captain Sabine had an op* 
portunity of examining, and which are situated on a level sandy 
bunk, at the side of a small ravine near the sea, are described by 
him as consisting of stones rudely placed in a circular or rather 
cllijitical form. They were from seven to ten feet in diameter; 
the broad flat sides of the stones standing vertically, and the 
whole structure, if such it maybe called, being exactly similar to 
that of the summer huts of the Esquimaux, winch had been seen 
at Hare Island the |)reccding year. Attached to each of them 
was a small circle, generally four or five feet in diameter, which 
had probably been the fire-place,' 

The whole encampment a|)pcared to have been deserted for 
several years: but very recent traces of the rein-deer and musk- 
ox were seen in many places. The steering of tlie vessels now 
became very difiicult, and, says our author, 

‘ The circumstances under which we were sailing, were, per- 
l^aps, such as never occurred since the eaily days of navigation. 
To the northvvaul was the land ; the icc, as we supposed, to the 
southward; the compasses useless; and the sun completely ob¬ 
scured by a fogj so thick that the Griper could only now and then 
be seen at a cable’s length astern. We Inul literally, therefore, 
no mode of regulating o\n course, but by once more trusting to 
the Steadiness of the wind; and it was not a liitlc amusing, as 
w'ell as novel, to see the quarter-master conning the slnj) by look¬ 
ing at the dog vane.* 

On the 2nd of September a star was seen, being the first that 
Iiad been visible for more tlian two months. Tv\o days after- 
wards, namely, on the dtli, at a (puirter past nine P.M., the ships 
crossed the meridian of 111)* west from Greenwich, in the latitude 
of 74" 44' 20", by which they were entitled to the reward of 
5000Z, In order to commemorate the event, a bluff head-land 
that they had just passed was called Bounty Cajie. On the fol¬ 
lowing day they dropped anchor, for the first time since quitting 
the English coast, in a roadstead, which w^as called the Bay of the 
Ilechi and Griper, and the crews landed on the largest of a groupe 
of islands, which was called Melville Island. * The ensigns and 
))cndants,' savs Captain Parry> ‘ were hoisted as soon as we had 
anchored, and it created in us no ordinary feelings of pleasure to 
see the British flag waving, for the first time, in thelte regions, 
which had hitherto been considered beyond the litni^^^ihe ha¬ 
bitable part of the world.'—They did not remain here likany days, 
bj^foje parties ventured on shooting excursions, and three men, 
who had missed their w'ay, were absent ninety-one h(^8, and ex¬ 
posed during three nights to the inclemency of the weather. 

Captain Parry still attempted ti» gain a jmssage to the west¬ 
ward. 
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ward, and succeeded in getting along the coast of Melville Island 
to some distance* but there being nb hope of penetrating further 
at that season, and the ice setting in very rapidly, he was induced 
to return to Hecla and Griper Bay, which he regained on the 
24 th of September. It was now necessary to cut a canal through 
the ice, and to draw the ships up it into the harbour. Two paraU 
lei lines wete cut, distant from each other little more than the 
breadth of the large ships, and the ice then divided into rectan¬ 
gular pieces, which were again subdivided diagonally, and floated 
out of the canal. It was afterwards found necessary to sink the 
pieces of ice under the floe as they were cut. At three o’clock 
of the third day spent in these operations, the vessels reached 
their winter quarters, an event which was hailed with three hearty 
cheers by the united ships’ crews. The group of islands that 
were discovered were called The North Georgian Islands. 

The ships had now reached that station, where, in all pro- - 
bahility, they were destined to remain for at least eight months, 
during jhree of which they were not to see the face of the sun. 
Every precaution was immediately taken for the security of the 
ships and the preservation of the various stores; the masts were 
dismantled, except the lower ones, and the planks of the housing 
erected, and afterwards roofed over with a cloth composed of 
wadding tilt. The crews of both vessels were in excellent health, 
which great care was still taken to preserve, by keeping the births 
and bed places as warm an«J dry as possible. The allowance of* 
bread was reduced to two tliiids; a pound of Donkin’s preserved 
meat, together with one pint of vegetable or concentrated soup, 
per man, was substituted for a pound of salt beef weekly; a pro¬ 
portion of beer and wine was served instead of spirits; and a 
small quantity of sour krout and pickles, with as much vinegar as 
could be used, was issued at regular intervals. The daily pro¬ 
portion of lime juice and sugar, mixed with water, was drunk by 
each man, in presence of an officer appointed to attend to this 
duty. When any game was procured, it was served in lieu of the 
established allowance of meat; and in no one instance, either 
in quantity or quality, was the slightest preference given to the 
officers. 

In regard to clothing, equal attention was paid to the comfort 
of every individual on board; and, now being in a state of lei¬ 
sure and infpetivity, Capt. Parry projected the amusements of a 
theatre, of lyhich Lieut. Beechey was stage manager; and a 
weekly newspaper, to be called ** The North Georgia Gazette and 
Winter Chronicle,” of which Capt. Sabine undertook to be the 
editor. These had the happy effect of diverting the mind fr^ 
the gloomy prokpect which would sometimes obtrude itself on me 
stoutest heart. 
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Some deer having been seen near the ships on the 10th of Oc¬ 
tober, a party was despatched after tiiein, and, being led on by 
the ardour of pursuit, forgot Capt. Parry’s order that every per¬ 
son should be on board before sunset. 

* John Pearson, a marine belonging to the Griper, who was 
the last that returned on board, had his hands severely frost¬ 
bitten, having imprudently gone away without mittens, and with 
a musket in his hand. A party of our people most providentially 
found him, although the night was very dark, just as he had fallen 
down a steep bank of snow, and was beginning to feel that de¬ 
gree of torpor and drowsiness which, if indulged, inevitably proves 
fatal. When he was brought on hoard, his fingers were quite 
stiff, and bent into the shape of that |)art of the musket he had 
been carrying; and the frost had so far destroyed the animation 
in his fingers on one hand, that it was necessary to amputate 
three of them a short time.after, notwithstanding all the care 
and attention paid to him by the medical gentienien. The effect 
which exposure to severe frost has, in benumbing the mental as 
well as the corporeal faculties, was very striking in this man, as 
well as in two of the young gentleine» who returned after dark, 
and of whom we were anxious to make inquiries respecting Pear¬ 
son. When I sent for them into my cabin, they looked wild, 
spoke thick and indistinctly, and it was impossible to draw from 
^them a rational'answer to any of qur questions. After being on 
board for a short time, the mental faculties appeared gradually 
to return with the returning circulation, and it ivas not till then 
that a looker-on could easily persuade himself that they had not 
been drinking too freely. To those who have been much accus¬ 
tomed to cold countries, this will he no new remark ; but 1 can¬ 
not help thinking (and it is with this view that I speak of it) that 
many a man may have been punished for intoxication, who was 
only suffering from the benumbing effects of frost; for I have 
more than once seen oiir people in a state so exactly resembling 
that of the most stupid intoxication, that I should certainly have 
charged them with that offence, had I not been quite sure that 
no possible means were afforded them on Melville Island, to pro¬ 
cure any thing stronger than snow-water.* 

The 4 th of November was the last day that the sun was seen 
above the horizon, but the weather was not sufficientlv clear to 
allow the scientific gentlemen to make any observations on the 
disappearance of that cheering orb, * of this great w'orld both 
eye and soul.’ The next day the theatre was opened, and 
Miss in her Teens performed; a new Christinas piece was also 
p^uced, which was received with great eclat by the audience. 
The circumstances under which the crews were situated being 
tlich as never before occurred, it cannot be uninteresting to know 
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in what manner they passed their time, during three months of 
nearly total darkness, in the middle of a severe urinter, and in a 
climate where Europeans never wintered before: 

* The olhcers and quarter-masters were divided into four 
watches, which were regularly kept, as at sea, white the remain¬ 
der of the ship’s company were allowed to enjoy their night’s rest 
undisturbed. The hands were turned up at a quarter before six, 
and both decks were well rubbed^ with stones and warm sand be¬ 
fore eight o’clock, at which time, as usual at sea, both officers 
and men went to breakfast. Three-quarters of an hour being 
allowed after breakfast for the men to prejiare themselves for 
muster, we then beat to divisions punctually at a quarter past 
nine, when every person on board attended on the quarter-deck, 
and a strict inspection of tlie men took place, as to their personal 
cleanliness, and the good condition, as well as sufficient warmth, 
of their clothing. The reports of the officers having been made 
to me, the people were then allowed to walk about, or, more 
usually, to run round the upper deck, while I went down to ex¬ 
amine the state of that below, accompanied, ns 1 before men¬ 
tioned, by Lient. Beeehey and Mr. Edwards. The .state of this 
deck may be said, indeed, to have constituted the chief source of 
our anxiety, and to have occupied by far the greatest share of our 
attention at this period. Whenever any dampness appeared, 
or, what more fre(|ucut!y hap|)ened, any ac?umulatioii of ice had 
taken place during the preceding night, the necessary means were 
immediately adopted for removing it; in the former case, usually 
by rubbing the wood with cloths, and then directing the warm 
air-pipe towards the place; and in the latter, by scraping off the 
ice, so as to prevent its wetting the deck by any accidental in¬ 
crease of temperature. In this respect, tlie bed-places were par¬ 
ticularly trouljicsome; the inner partition, or that next the ship’s 
side, being almost invariably covered with more or less dampness 
or ice, according to the temperature of the deck during the pre¬ 
ceding night. This inconvenience might, to a great degree, have 
been avoided, by a sufficient quantity of fuel to keep up two good 
fires on the lower dock, throughout the twenty-four hours; but 
nur stock of coals would by no means permit this, bearing in 
mind the possibility of our spending a second winter within the 
Arctic circle; and this comfort could only, therefore, be allowed 
on a few occasions, during the most severe part of the winter. 

* In the course of my examination of the lower deck, 1 had 
always an opportunity of seeing those few men who were on the 
sick list, and of receiving from Mr. Edwards a report of their 
respective cases; as also of consulting that geinleinan as to the 
means of improving the warmth, ventilation, and general comfort 
of tlie inhabited parts of the .ship. Having performed this duty,' 
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we returned to the upper deck, where I personally inspected the 
men ; after which, they were sent out to walk on shore when the 
weather would permit, till noon, when they returned on board to 
their dinner. When the day was too inclement for them to take 
this exercise, they were ordered to run routid and round the deck, 
keeping step to a tune on the organ, or, not unfrequently, to a 
song of their own singing. Among the men were a few who did 
not at first quite like this systematic mode of taking exercise; 
but when they found that no plea, except that of illness, was ad> 
mitied as an excuse, they not only willingly and cheerfully com¬ 
plied, but made it the occasion of much humour and frolic among 
themselves. 

‘ The officers, who dined at two o’clock, were also in the habit 
of occupying one or two hours in the middle of the day in ram¬ 
bling on shore, even in our darkest period, except when a fresh 
wind and a heavy snow drift confined them within the housing 
of the ships. It may be well imagined that at this period there 
was but little to be met with in our walks on shore, which could 
either amuse or interest us. The necessity of not exceeding the 
limited distance of one or two miles, lest a snow-drift, which of¬ 
ten rises very suddenly, should prevent our return, added consi¬ 
derably to the dull and tedious monotony which, day after day, 
presented itself. To the southward was the sea, covered with 
one unbroken surface of ice, uniform in its da/.zling whiteness, 
except that, in some parts, a few hummocks were seen thrown 
up somewhat above the general level. Nor did the land offer 
much greater variety, being almost entirely covered with snow, 
except here and there a brown patch of bare ground in some ex¬ 
posed situations, where the wind had not allowed the snow to 
remain. Wlien viewed from the summit of the neighbouring hills, 
on one of those calm clear days, which not unfrequently occurred 
during the winter, the scene was such as to induce contempla¬ 
tions, which had, perhaps, more of melancholy than of any other 
feeling. Not an object was to be seen on which the eye could 
long rest with pleasure, unless when directed to the spot where 
the ships lay, and where our little colony was planted. The 
smoke which there issued from the several fires, affording a cer¬ 
tain indication of the presence of man, gave a partial cheerfulness 
to this part of the prospect *, and the sound of voices, which du¬ 
ring the cold weather could be heard at a much greater distance 
than usual, served now and then to break the silence which reign¬ 
ed around us,—a silence far different from that peaceable com¬ 
posure which characterizes the landscape of a cultivated country; 
it was the death-like stillness of the most dreary desolation, and 
the total absence of animated existence. Such, indeed, was the 
want of objects to afford relief to the eye, or amusement to the 
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mind, that a stone of more than usual size appearing above the 
snow, in the direction in which we were going, immediately be¬ 
came a mark on which our eyes were unconsciously fixed, and 
towards which we mechanically advanced/ 

On the probable existence and accomplishment of a north¬ 
west passage into the Pacific Ocean, Captain Parry expresses 
himself thus: 

^ Of the existence of such a passage, and that the outlet will 
be found in Behring’s Strait, it is scarcely possible, on an inspec¬ 
tion of the map, with the addition ‘of our late discoveries, and in 
conjunction with those of Cook and Mackenzie, any longer to 
entertain a reasonable doubt. In discovering one outlet from 
Baffin’s Bay into the Polar 8ea, and finding that sea studded with 
numerous islands, another link has at least been added to the 
chain of evidence upon which geographers have long ventured to 
delineate the northern coast of America, by a dotted line from Icy 
Cape westward, to the rivers of Mackenzie and Ilearne, and 
thence to the known part of the coast to the north of Hudson’s 
Bay, in the neighbourhood of Wager River ; while, at the same 
time, 'considerable progress has been made towards the actual 
accomplishment of the desired passage, which has for nearly three 
centuries engaged the attention of the maritime nations of Eu¬ 
rope. 

* The success which attended our efforts during the season of 
1819, after passing through Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, was 
such as to inspire even the least sanguine among us with reason¬ 
able hope of the complete accomplishment of our enterprise, 
before the close of the next season. In entertaining such a hope, 
however, we had not rightly calculated on the severity of the cli¬ 
mate with which we had to contend, and on the consequent 
shortness of the season (not exceeding seven weeks) in which it 
is possible to perform the navigation of that part of the Polar 
Sea. Although it must be admitted, that there is something pe¬ 
culiar about the south-west end of Melville Island, extremely un¬ 
favourable to navigation; yet it is also certain, that the obstruc¬ 
tions we met with from ice, both as to its thickness and OKtent, 
were found generally to increase as we proceeded westward af¬ 
ter passing through Barrow’s Strait. That we should find this 
to be the case, might perhaps have been reasonably anticipated, 
because the proximity to a permanently open sea appears to be 
the circumstance which, of all others, tends the most to temper 
the severity of the Polar regions, in any given parallel of latitude. 
On this account, 1 should always expect to meet with the must 
serious impediments about mid-way, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; and having once passed that barrier, 1 should 
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as confidently hope to find tlie difficulties lessen in proportion a» 
we advanced towards the latter sea; especially as it is well known, 
that the cHmate of any given parallel on that side of America is, 
no matter from what cause, very many degrees more temperate 
than on the eastern coast. 

* But, although it is evident that climate does not wholly de¬ 
pend on latitude, hut on other circumstances also (principally, 
perhaps, those of locality above mentioned), yet it can scarcely 
be doubted that, on any meridian to the north of America, for 
instance, 114** west, where we were stopped, the general climate 
would be found somewhat better, and the navigable season longer, 
in the latitude of (i9° than in that of 75**, near which we win¬ 
tered. For this reason, it would perhaps be desirable, that ships 
endeavouring to reach the Pacific by this route, should keep, if 
possible, on the coast of America; and the lower in latitude that 
coast may be found, the more favourable will it prove for this 
purpose. 

‘ Our experience, I think, has clearly shown that the naviga¬ 
tion of the Polar Seas can never he performed with any degree 
of certainty, without a continuity of land. It was only by watch¬ 
ing the occasional openings between the ice and the shore, that 
our late progress to the westward was effected ; and had the land 
continued in the desired direction, there can be no question that 
we should have continued to advance, however slowly, towards 
the completion of our enterprise. In this respect, therefore, as 
well as in the improvement to he expected in the clim'ate, there 
would be a manifest advantage in making the attempt on the 
coast of America, where w'e arc sure that the laud will not fail 
us. The probability of obtaining occasional supplies of wood, 
game, and anti-scorbutic plants; the chance of being cnabh'd to 
send information by means of the natives; and the comparative 
facility with ivhich the lives of the people might be saved, in case 
of serious and irreparable accidents happening to the ships, are 
also important considerations, which naturally serve to recom¬ 
mend this route. Should the sea on the coast of America be 
found moderately deep, and shelving towards the shore (which, 
from the geological character of the known j)ai ts of the continent 
to the south, and of the Georgian Islands to the north, there is 
reason to believe would be the case for a considerable distance to 
the westward), the facility of navigation would be much increaseri 
on account of the grounding of the heavy masses of ice in water 
sufficiently deep to allow the ships to take shelter behind them, 
at such times as the floes close in upon the land. Further to 
the westward, where the primitive formation, and perhaps even a 
continuation pf the Kocky Mountains, is to be expected, a steep 
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am) precipitous shore would probablyoccur, a circumstance wliioh 
the foregoing narrative has shown to be attended with much 
comparative uncertainty and lisk. 

^ The (|uestion which naturally arises, in the next place, relates 
to the most likelv means of getting to the coast of America, so 
as to sail along its shores. It would, in this respect, l>e desirable 
to find an outlet from the Altantic into the Polar Sea, as nearly 
as possible in the parallel of latitude in which the northern coast 
of America may be supposed to lie : as, however, we do not know 
of any such outlet from Baffin's Bay, about the parallels of (i9** 
to the attempt is, perhaps, to "be made with better chance 
of success in a still lower latitude, especially as there is a consi- 
derahie portion of coast that may reasonably be supposed to olfer 
the desired coinmuiiieation, which yet remains unexplored. Cum* 
beriand Strait, the passage called Sir Thomas Rowe's Welcome, 
lying brUveen Southampton Island and the coast of America, and 
Repulse Bay, appear to lie the points most worthy of attention ; 
and, consideritkg the state of uncertainty in which the attempts 
of former navigators have left us, with regard to the extent and 
communicatiou of these openings, one cannot but entertain a rea¬ 
sonable hope, that one, or perhaps each of them, may afford a 
practicable passage into the Polar Sea. 

‘ So little, indeed, is known of the whole of the northern shore 
of Hudson’s Strait, which appears, from the best information, to 
consist chiefly of islands, that the geography of that part of the 
world may be considered altogether undetermined; so tliat an 
expedition, which should be sent to examine those parts, wouKt 
soon arrive upon ground never before visited, and in which, from 
an inspection of the map in its present state, there certainly (kies 
seem more than an equal chance of finding the desired passage. 
It must be admitted, however, that any notions we may form 
upon this question, amount after all to no more than conjecture. 
As far as regards the discovery of another outlet into the Polar 
Sea, to the southward of Sir James Lancaster’s Sound, it is evi¬ 
dent that the enterprise is to be begun again ; and we should be 
cautious, therefore, in entertaining too sanguine a hope of find¬ 
ing such a passage, the existence of which is still nearly as un¬ 
certain as it was two hundred years ago, and which possibly may 
not exist at all. 

• In the course of the foregoing narrative, it may have been 
remarked, that the westerly and north-westerly winds were al* 
ways found to produce the effect of clearing the southern shores 
of the North Georgian islands of iee, while they always brought 
with them clear weather, which is essentially necessary in pro¬ 
secuting discoveries in such a navigation. This circumstance,^, 
together with the fact of our having sailed back in six days from 
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the mendian of Winter Harbour to the entrance of Sir James 
Lancaster’s Sound, a distance Which it required five weelcs to 
traverse when going in the opposite direction, seems to offer a 
reasonable ground for concluding, that an attempt to effect the 
north-west passage might be made with a bettcr,chance of suc¬ 
cess, from Behring’s Strait, than from this side of America. There 
are some circumstances, however, which, in my opinion, render 
this mode of proceeding altogether impracticable, at least for 
British ships. The principal of these arises from the length of 
the voyage which must first be performed, in order to arrive at 
the point where the work is to be begun. After such a voyage, 
admitting that no serious wear and tear have been experienced, 
the most important part of a ship’s resources, namely, the pro¬ 
visions and fuel, must be very materially reduced, and this with¬ 
out the possibility of renewing them, to the extent necessary for 
such a service, and which can alone give confidence in the per¬ 
formance of an enterprise of which the nature is so precarious 
and uncertain. 

* Nor, should it be forgotten how injurious to the health of the 
crews, so sudden and extreme a change of climate would in all 
probability prove, as that which they must necessarily experience 
in going at once from the heat of the torrid zone into the intense 
cold of a long winter upon the northern shores of America. Upon 
the whole, therefore, I cannot but consider, that any expedition, 
equipped by Great Britain with this view, will act with greater ad¬ 
vantage, by at once employing its best energies in the attempt to 
penetrate from the eastern coast of America, along its northern 
shore.’ 

The embellishments consist of maps, charts, and other en¬ 
gravings, to the number of twenty in all, and are, generally speak- 
ing, highly appropriate. 

Recently published. 

Printed uniformly with the foregoing. 

The North iGeorgia Gazette and Winter Chronicle, a News¬ 
paper, that was established on board the Ships employed in the 
Discovery of a North-West Passage, edited by Captain Edward 
Sabine, R.A. 10^. 6(f. 

The Young Navigator’s Guide to the Sidereal and Planetary 
Parts of Nautical Astronomy j being the Theory and Practice of 
finding the Latitude and Longitude,and the Variation of the Com¬ 
pass, by the fixed Stars and Planets. To which is pr^xed, the 
Description and Use of the New Celestial Planisphere. By 
Thomas Kerigan, Purser, R.N. Royal 18mo. lSf.'bd8.—The 
Platiispheres sold separatefy at 5r. each. 

Elementary Illustration of the Celestial Mechanics of Laplace. 
8vo, 10#. 6rf. No. 48 
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No. 48 of the Mineral Conchology of Great Britain, by Mr. 
James Sovverby, has appealed ; and a monthly publication is now 
intended, in nider to make up for the time unfortunately lost, since 
the less frequent publication was suspended in June last. 


LXVIII. Pioceedings of Learned Societies. 

. ROYAL SOCIRTY- 

April 5.—iV PAPER was read On the mean Density of the 
Earth,” by Chailes Hutton, LL.D. 

Also, a paper On the Separation of Iron from other Metals,** 
by J. F. W. Hersdiel, Esq. To separate iron from the metals not 
precipitated bv sulphuretted hydrogen, which it most usuallycon* 
taininates( manganese, cerium, nickel, and cobalt), Mr. H. proposes 
to take advantage of a peculiaiity in the peroxide of iron, in virtue 
of winch it is incapable of subsisting in a neutral solution at the 
boiling tcMiperatuie. If u solution of this peroxide he neutral*- 
ized when cold, and then heated, a portion is deposited in the 
state of d subsalt, and the liquid becomes acid. If allowed to 
cool, and again neutralized, a fresh portion of the metallic con¬ 
tents sepaiates on re appl}mg the heat, and so on, till the quan¬ 
tity held in solution is no longer sensible to the most delicate re¬ 
agents. If, on tlie other hand, the neutralization be performed 
while mtuaUy bofhvg^ we attain this limit at one operation. 
Hence Mr. Heischcl lecomtncnds the following process: Having 
perosidized, by means of nitiic acid, a solution containing iron 
and any of the above mentioned metals, drop into it, u hile boil^ 
ingy caibnnatc of ammonia, till the acid reaction is entirely de¬ 
stroyed, and eifen a Little beyond the point of exuit neu~ 

traUzatwn The whole of the iiou to the last atom i.s separated, 
while the liquid letains in solution the other metallic oxides, as 
well as the minute pot tiov of ihtir catbonates due to a trifling 
excess if the alkohn^ precipitant. In the cases of cobalt and 
cerium, the alkaline caibonate may he added in considerable ex¬ 
cess, without sepaiatiug any of those metals; and their solution, 
so free<l from iron, is then a most delicate testoi the presence of 
the latter metal. 

April 12 —A paper was read ** On the Restoration of a Part 
of the Uiethra in the Pcriiiieum.** By H.Earle, Esq. Communi¬ 
cated by the President Sir Humphry Davy. 

May 3.—Observations on the Vaiiation of local Heat made 
amongst the Garrow Hills,*’ by D. Scott, Esq., in a letter to 
W. T. Brande, Evsq. Sec. R.S., were read. On tlie same evening 
a paper was read ** On some subterraneous Trees discovered at 
the Foot o^ the Cliffs about a Mile to the Eastward of Mundsley/' 
By Lieut. Jefferson Miles, R.N. In a letter tb W. T. Brande,Esq, 
Sec. R,S. Also, The Case of a diseased Enlargement of the 
Glands of the Neck.” By John Howsliip, Esq. 

Vol. 57. No.277. May 1821. 
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ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OK LONDON. 

May Il.-r-A Letter was read from the Rev. M. Ward, stating 
that on the evening of May 4th, he distinctly saw the spot, called 
Aristarchus, on the unenlightened portion of the moon’s disc; 
having the appearance of a small comet.. He presumes this has 
been mistaken, by ninny obsei^'ers, for a volcano. Mr. Ward also 
gave an account of the occultation of the star 136 Tauru 

A paper was next read from Professor Moll, of Utrecht, giving 
an account of the late solar eclipse, as observed in many parts of 
Holland. It was annular at Amsterdam, contrary to the expec- 
. tations of many persons. The formation and dissolution of the 
annulus presented that singular optical phenomenon, so frequently 
observed in annular eclipses: namely, an apparent adhesion of 
the periphery of the moon to that of the sun, as if formed of a 
glutinous substance. This remarkable occurrence had been 
pointed out by Mr. Baily, in his tract on this very eclipse, and 
he had thereliy excited the attention of astronomers to observe it 
more particularly. It has been noticed by several persons in their 
accounts of the eclipse. 


LXIX. Intelligence and Miscellaneotis Articles. 

MUSIC. 

W E understand that a very curious invention, or discovery, we 
know not well which to call it, has been made in the Art of tnu* 
sical composition. As it has been described to us, cards are pre¬ 
pared, on each of which a bar of an air is arranged according to 
a certain rhythm and key. Four packs of these cards, marked 
A, B, C, and D, are mingled together; and as the cards are 
drawn, and arranged before a performer in the order of that series, 
it will be found that an original air is obtained. The cards hitherto 
made, we have been told, are as waltzes, and succeed perfectly. 
The invention may be called Musical Pei mutation. It has re¬ 
ceived, however, improperly, that of The Musical Kaleidoscope. 


ASTRONOMICAL NOTICES. 

The Editor Has great pleasure in announcing that he hopes, 
should no unforeseen impediment occur, to be enabled, by the 
kindness of a friend, to commence publishing in a month or two, 
A New Catalogue of Fixed Stars, The present estimate comprises 
nearly 4000; but the catalogue, when completed, may a little ex¬ 
ceed that number. It will be accompanied with notes, and pre¬ 
faced by a short account of the materials employed in its com- 

f dilation, comprising nearly the whole of the catalogues (bothEng- 
ish and Foreign) which are held in estimation by astronomers. 
In.order not to occupy an undue share of our pages, the portions 
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of tlie catalogue (intended to be published in every alternate Num¬ 
ber of our work) will contain from 300 to 400 stars each,, ac¬ 
cording to circumstances, ami will occupy each about nine or ten 
pages. 

We believe but few astronomers will be found in this country, 
who are not fully satisfied that a publication of such tables is 
much wanted, since what we possjcss already of English produc* 
tion in this line sinks into insignificance, compared with the la¬ 
bours of foreign observers. The foreign publications of this kind 
arc all very expensive; and what is still worse, the most important 
of tliein all, and that which will form the base of the New Cata¬ 
logue, can hardly be procured at any price. It cannot be doubted 
that many persons in this country, who are fond of exploring the 
heavens, are prevented from turning their observations to any 
good purpose, for want of a sufiiciently accurate and comprehen¬ 
sive catalogue of stars to assist their comparisons. The intended 
catalogue will furnish this desideratum. 

A correspondent speaking of Mr.Utting’s Tables, published in 
our recent Numbers, expresses himself thus :—‘‘ The Tables fur¬ 
nished by Mr.Uttiiig relating to the Right Ascension and Declina¬ 
tion of the Sim, I consider extremely valuable, as they are more 
accurate than any I know of in print. It is a pity, however, that 
he has assumed the secular diminution of ol)liquity, so much 
greater than is now known to be the true value. It would, per¬ 
haps, have been better to have given the Variations corresponding 
to a diminution of 60", after the example of Mayer.” ■* ’ 

The Editor has also the satisfaction to announce that Mr* 
IJtting has sent him some other curious and interesting Tables, 
relating to the Solar System, partly founded on the numbers given 
by M. Laplace, as revised in the 4th edition of his Systeme du 
Mondcy and which will be published in our succeeding Numbers. 

To the Editor of the Philosophical Magazine, 

Sir, —I cannot refrain from making a few remarks on the sub¬ 
ject of Z. N.^s inquiry in your March Number, p. 234, respecting 
Daussv’s Tables of Vesta. I admit the conciseness of the instruc- 
tions is attended with considerable chance of error in applying 
them; yef I conceive that no difficulty can arise, which may not 
he removed by a little consideration, on the part of any one who 
is acquainted with the construction of such tables. The fact is, 
that the Editors have thought fit to print the Arguments to the 
Table of Equations with fewer places of figures in many instances, 
than in the Table of Epochs. This is unusual; and therefore, 
to prevent mistakes, they ought to have distinctly advertised the 
computer, how many figures (to the right hand) were to be 
struck off, in each particular case. Thus, among the perturbations 
'' 3D2 in 
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in longitude, Args. 5j 6, 7, S, 10 and 29, are reduced from 
4 places to S: among those of the Rud Vector, Args. 1 and 3 
are reduced from 5 places to 4; Args. 2 and 4, from 5 places 
to <3, and Args. 5, 0,7, S, 9, 10 and 29, from 4 place** to 3. 

The general direction given, to strike off one figure (that is on 
the righi hand) from all the arguments, may do very well for 
calculating an ordinary ephcineris of the planet; where llie Right 
Ascension is only wanted exact to the nearest minute of space, 
or to the nearest second of time : but it appears to me that it can 
be only partially resorted to in cases where every ecpiation must 
be set down to the nearest tenth of a second, as is requisite where 
a comparison is to be made between observed and calculated 
sicions. I am, &c. 

April 3,1821. _ ASTPO^IAOX. 

BAROMETRIC OBSERVAtlONS. 

Epping, April 24, 1821. 

—^Thc following observations I have just received from 
Pocklington, and which were taken on the i2th of March and 
9th of April, exactly at the times specified in the following table. 
Mr. Rogerson is a very attentive meteorologist, and it is to be 
hoped he will communicate, from time to time, to the E( itor of 
the Phil. Mag., the result of his observations in this curious, inter¬ 
esting, and useful branch of philosopliy. Yours truly, 

Thomas Squire. 


Barom. 


March l^h. 



Wind. 


Weather. 


S.W.byW. 

S.W, 


W. bv S. 
W. by S, 


W.S.W. 

S.W. 
W.S.W. 
W. by S. 


Gentle breezes; broken daik 
clouds. 

(lentle breezes: clear, except 
some thin white clouds. 

(Tontlc breeze.^: broken dark 
clouds. 

Cicntlo breezes : sky cloudy. 

Gentle breezes : some white 
clouds. 

Gentle breezes; clear,except 
some flying gray clouds. 

Windy,—Do. and Do- 

Windy.—Do. and Do. 

Windy. — Do. and Do. 

Strong breezes: sky some¬ 
what vapoury, with flying 
gray clouds. 


Crumpsall, Lancashire, May 17» 1821. 
SiE,~The following observaitions were made on Monday the 
14th instant; those under the head of Crumpsall, by myself, and 
those headed Manchester, by Mr. Thoiuas Hanson. 

CRU»*F- 
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CRUMPSALL. 


.1821. A.M. 
May 14th 

Bar. 

Ther. 

att. 

Thcr. 

det. 

1 

Wind. 

Weather. 

2S.972 

46 

41' 

N.W. fresh. 

Overcast with rain. 

9 

28.972 

47 

48-6 1 

W. byN- do. 

Cloudy with rain. 

10 

' 2'<.972 

47 

4,3*6 

N.W. do. 

Do. & hiintsunshine 

11 

28,972 

47-5 

46 

W.S.W. brisk. 

Do. with sunshine. 

12 

28.972 

48- 

47 5 

VV.S.W. do. 

Do. 

1 

28-970 

49 

49 

W. by S. do. ! 

Do, 


MANCHESTKR. 


1821. A.M. 
May 14th 

8'-, 

9 

10 

n 

12 

Bar. 

Ther. 

att. 

Thcr. 

det. 

Wind. 

Weather. 

29.220 

29.220 

29.220 

29.220 

29.216 

64*5 

666 

65 

6f> 

56'5 

46 

49 

48*5 

60 

51 

N.W. by W. fresh. 
N.W. by W. do. 
N.VV.by W. do. 
N.W. by W. do. 
N.W.byW. do. 

|Kainy. 

Do. 

Rainy with hall. 
Do. 

CloudM & sunshine^ 


If the height of the mercury iii the barometer varied no more 
between the hours of eight and twelve on the morning of the 
14th, in the different parts of the country where your correspon¬ 
dents reside, who contribute their monthly observations to your 
Magazine, than it did here and at Manchester; the observations 
taken on that day, will form the most valuubic collection that has 
yet been made, from which to estimate the relative heights of 
their respective stations. 

It may be remarked, however (and a similar remark was made 
by Mr, Bevan respecting his and Col. Beaufoy’s observations for 
March and April), that on comparing Mr. Hanson’s observations 
and my own for April, and those for the present mouth, it might 
be supposed that an addition had been made to the quantity of 
mercury in his baronieter ; or that a portion had been taken from 
that in mine: neither of which suppositions would be correct. 

It is worthy of notice, also, that when Mr. Hanson took the 
twelve o’clock observation on Monday last, the racrenrv in the 
tube of his barometer had sunk 1*005 of an inch ; whereas, my 
barometer remained perfectly steady until one, wdien it fell 1*002 
of an inch only. This is the more extraordinary, as the distance 
between Crumpsall and Manchester is not great, and the state 
of the weather was much the same at both places. 

A well conducted course of contemporaneous ol)servations, 
made at a number of distant places, variously situated with re¬ 
gard to each other, would probably lead to a more accurate know¬ 
ledge of the nature and operation of those causes, that occasion 
such frequent fluctuations in the weight of the atmosphere, and, 
consequently, in the length of the mercurial column by which 
those fluctuations are measured. 1 am, sir, your obed. servant, ^ 
To the Editor^ John Blackwall. 
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Leighton, May 24, 1821. 

Dear Sir,-— I am aorry that it is not in my power this month, 
to semi the barometrical observations ut this place, owing to a 
mistake in the day, inadvertently concluding the 7th being the 
proper day, instead of the 14th; and not discovering niv error 
till too late to supply the defect. 

I have the pleasure to send you the observations made by Col. 
Bcaufoy at Bushy-Heath, as below: 


1821. 

Barom. 

Ther. 
att. , 

Thcr. 

det* 

Wind. 

Denom. 

Weather. 

8*> 

28*86:) 

47*.') 

45 

W.N.W. 

fresh. 

Fine, 


9 

28*869 

47*3 

46 

W.N.W. 

do. 

Do. 


10 

28 867 

47*3 

49 

W.N.W. 

squally. 

Cloudy. 


11 

28*868 

48 

49 

W. 

do. 

Showery. 


12 

28*871 

49*7 

;)l 

W. 

do. 

Do. 


1 

28*879 

49*7 

52 

W.N.W. 

do. 

Do. 



I have also the pleasure to scud you the observations made by 
Mr. Cornfield, at Northampton, on the same day, by an instru¬ 
ment suspended in his lecture room, which has been ascertained 
to be about 39 feet above the surface of the canal above the bottom 
lock or entrance into the river None. The barometer of Mr. 
Cornfield I estimate to he about (iS feet lower than mine. 


1821. 

Barom. 

Tiicnn. 

att. 

Therm. 

det. 

29*172 

. 53*6 

53*6 

8*> 3“ 

9 3 

29*186 

.)9 

48 

10 

29*188 

55*6 

.54 

11 

29*194 

56 

52 

12 

29*192 

56 

55 

1 

29*199 

57 

56 


I also subjoin the calculated results of the preceding six months 
from the observations made at Leighton and Bushy, rejecting 
fractions. 


Bushy above Leighton. 

Feet. 

Byobserv. in Nov. 1820 s= 232 

Dec. .. =210 

Jan. 1821 = 233 

Feb. .. =228 

March ..' = 194 

April .. = 222. 


Wind. 

N.N.E. 

S.W. 

E. by S. 
N.E. by £. 
W. by S. 
S.S.W. 

B. Bevan. 


METEORO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL KEPT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

BY MR. SAMUEL VEALL. 

* 

[The time of observation, unless otherwise stated, is at 1 P*M.] 


1821. 

\ge o* 
the 
Moon. 

Thermo- 

meter. 

Baro¬ 

meter. 

State of the Weather and AIoditir*itio] 
of tfie Clouds. 

April 15 

I>A\S 

13 1 

47* 

29’30 

Cloudy 

16| (4 

34- ; 

29*25 

Fine 

J7l full 

53-5 

29*25 

Ditto 

18 

16 

56* 

29*50 

Ditto 

19 

>7 

52'5 

1 

29*36 

Rain 

20 

* Ih 

59- 

29-40 

Fine 

2) 

19 

53-5 

29*05 

Ditto 

22 

20 

50* 

29*80 

Ditto 

£3 

21 

56* 

29*40 

Cloudy 

24 

22 

68- 

29*20 

rtne 

25 

23 

71*5 

29*3^ 

Ditto 

26 

21 

67*5 

29*^5 

Ditto—lightning at night. 

«7 

25 

62* 

29*40 

Cloudy — rain A.M. 

28 

26 

64’ 

29*55 

Fine 

29 

27 

55* 

29-65 

Cloudy 

30 

28 

53* 

29 ’ao 

Ditto 

May 1 

new 

37* 

29'80 

Ditto 

2 

1 

04' 

29*60 

Fine 

3 

2 

64* 

29*91 

Ditto 

4! 

3 

69*5 

29 36 

Ditto—showery, with thunder ant 

5 

4 

70* 

29'23 

Ditto [lightning P.M, 

6 

5 

60* 

29* lo 

Ditto 

7 

6 

6l • 

29' *8 

Cloudy 

6 

7 

62* 

*9*64 

Fine ^ ^ 

9 

6 

58* 

29*86 

Ditto-rain A.M. 

10 

9 

57* 

29*90 

Ditto 

n 

10 

60* 

29*67 

Cloudy 

12 

11 

56* 

29*30 

Fine 

13 

12 

48* 

29*10 

Showery 

14 

13 

i 54* 

29*08 

Ditto 


METEOno 
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Meteorology. 


MBTBOKOI.OOICAL TABLB, 

Bt Mr. Cary, of the Strand, 
For May 1821. 



1 Ihernionieter. 



Days of 
Month. 

• 

1 = 

u 

Hcif^ht of 


^ i 

o 

^Tn 

the Baiom. 

Weather. 

1821. 

CO 

o 

z 


Inches, 


April 27 

57 

66 

55 

29'80 

Fair 

28 

57 

67 

55 

•go 

Fair 

29 

54 

61 

50 

•92 

Fair 

30 

50 

50 

46 

30-10 

Cloudy 

May 1 

44 

52 

50 

•07 

Cloudy 

2 

50 

62 

50 

29*94 

Cloudy 

3 

55 

67 

57 

•79 

Fair 

4 

56 

69 

60 

•76 

Fair 

5 

57 

65 

50 

■63 

Fair 

6 

50 

59 

50 

•60 

Stormy 

7 

51 

60 

56 

•95 

Showery 

8 

55 

59 

50 

30-05 

Rain 

9 

50 

1 

61 

47 

•25 

Fair 

10 

51 

59 

51 

•28 

Cloudy 

11 

5S^ 

60 

58 

•05 

Cloudy 

12 

58 

61 

52 

2990 

Cloudy . 

13 

52 

57 

42 

•36 

Stormy 

14 

46 

55 

47 

•41 

Fair 

15 

47. 

54 

46 

•30 

Storms with thuu* 

>I6 

50* 

57 

47 

•87 

Stormy [der. 

17 

50 

5t 

50 

*98 

Rain 

18. 

5Q 

i60 

49 

30*13 

Fair 

19 

5^ 

^-61 

50 

•32 

Fair 

20 ■ 

4ir 


*46 

•26 

Cloudy 

21 ' 


55 

45 

' ^16 

Cloudy 

8$ ’ 
*< 

' 56 

44 

•02 

Clpudy 

23 

'43^ 

47 

42 

29*83 

Rain 

24 


50 

43 

3007 

Cloudy [evening. 

25 . 

‘47 

5Y 

41 

29 S9 

Fair—~ rain in the 

S6 


■ 44** 

39 

•83 

Showers of hail and 


• 

m M 

e 

• .1 

irr - - 

sleet. 


NBaitnnetcf's height i» triken at one o*ciock. 


Observations for Correspondent w^o obbcrved the 
14ch May 8 o’clock M. Baroe^ £9'894 Ther. attached 55^ Detached 47 
^ 9 ^ ^ t 2941P — — — 55 — — 51 

^ ^JO*. « — i. , 39'4lb — — — 55 •*. — 51 

w'H _ _ — 89 410 — — — 55 — 5.- 

X — N. — 29 410 — — — 56 — — 55 
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LXX. Description of a JmcU designed for the Regent’s^ Canal 
Company, By Air. Rjchari> Hall Gqwkb, of Ipswxth'^, 

D3:planat\Qnn 

The plan of a double lock, whereby twice the facility of tranMt 
h obtained, with only half the expenditure of water. 

Example. A and B (Plate IV,) are locks having a TOmmuiii- 
cation by means of the sluices W and x in the middle pier. Now 
admitting lock A shall be full, and lock B empty, at the same 
time that two barges shall arrive, the one going down, and the 
other up the stream ; the barge going down will naturally enter 
the lock A which is ready for her reception; while the other 
will enter B. The sluices and gates being now shut, let the mid¬ 
dle pier sluices be opened, so that the water may flow from lock 
A into B (view the transverse section), whereby the barge in A 
w ill l)e lowered, and the barge in B raised, till both are on a level; 
at which time the barge in A will be half up, and the barge in 
B halildown. Now shut the pier sluices W and x, and open the 
side sluices y and whereby lock A will continue to empty, 
and B to fill, till the water in each obtain the level of the lower 
and upper canal :-—the gates C and D being then opened^ each 
barge is at liberty to depart, the one up and the other down the 
stream; the time employed to pass them being no more than 
the time employed in passing one baige throilgh a single look; 
and to petfoiin this double duty, only one full lock of water has 
been withdrawn from the u])per level of the canal. 

* Mr. Gower (author of several works rclatire to Seamanship anA 
rine affairs) was one ot the candidates for the reward cl a hundred gumeas 
offered hy the Company for the best design cf a lock, xu an advtxtuepient 
of which the following is a copy: 

“ Ri^oent's Can'al. —To Architects, Engineers, &c- a reward el 
guineas is offered for the best design of a double Or single lock, to be 
stnicted in the said canal. In these designs, part dt the lock must be d^ ^ 
scribed and set forth. In judging of these designs, theaavuig of water, tiid* 
the facility and expedition in passing the lock, will ba<(ojecto of thegreamt 
consideration; and any practicable suggestions rO^riUBg the waterdfs 
the upper levels will have great weight in the decilldn. The length of th« 
lock must be 86 feet, the breadth of each, in the ijleOr, must be 14 feet 
#3 inches; the average fall of water of each lock 7 feel j the width of the 
canal 45 feet ^ the depth of the canal 5 feet.—Any flerson wiUing to 
cute his design, is requested to accompany it with an estimate of the lock 
complete, for so much each lock. The designe are to be submitted to three 
engineers or scientific men, and the premluih given according to the deci¬ 
sion of the majority of them; and to ensure peifcct confidence in the ded- 
sion, candidates are to send their designs, (harked, to be returned unopened, 
if the design to which it refers is not apprqyed, and should not obtain the 
premium. The designs to be sent to Messrs, Edwards and Lyon, Solicitors. 
Great Kussell-street, Bloomsbury, or before the 2Ist of Se^ember 1812. 

—Twee AWMHipef, 5th S^t Intx* 

Vol. 57. No. 278. June 1821. 8 K The 
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TABLK i-ontiniiL-d. 


** 

to 

^ £ 


Lonjr 

Ki'lili. 


10 


17 


18 


y 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

;V» 


19 0 
10 
20 

30 

40 


0.— 

iteductiuu. 

« / // ^ 

1 15 47 69 

I 10 30 53 

I 17 13*23 

I 17 55-78 

I 18 38*20 

I 19 20-47 


Sijrns 
ami \"1. 




20 0 
10 
20 


1 

20 

2*61 

1 

20 44 59 

1 

21 

26-44 

1 

22 

813 

1 

‘22 

49-65 

1 

23 

31-05 

1 

24 

12-JS 

1 

24 

53-37 

1 

25 34-30 

1 

•26 

15*07 

1 

26 55*68 

1 

27 36*14 

1 

■28 

16-421 

1 1 

•28 

50 561 

i 1 

29 

.;6*53 

1 1 

30 

10-33 

1 

30 

55-97 

1 

51 

35*45 

11 

3*2 

1474 

1 

3*2 

53*871 

1 

33 

32-84 

1 

34 

1104 

! 1 

34 

so --’S 

i i 

t 

35 

■28 70, 

; 1 

36 

6-97 


36 

45*06 

1 1 

37 

*22-97 

1 

1 

38 

071 

1 

38 


[ 1 

ii 

39 

15-65 


42*84 

42*70 

42-55 

42*42 

42*27 

42-14 

41*98 

41*85 

41*69 

41*52 

41-40 

41*23 


40*93 

40*77 

40-61 


1 . 


Si^ns 
and VII. 


40-14 
39*97 
39 80 
39*61 
39*48 

3929 

39*13 

33-97 

38-80 


38-27 

3809 
37*91 
37 74 
37*55 
37-39 

37*18 i-' 


Var. 

Obi. 

Ucdiictlon. 

// 

II 

/ 

It 

1-06 

2 

2H 

19*67 

1-07 

2 

2S 

ly 93 

1-08 

2 

28 

19-90 

1*09 

2 

28 

19-59 

110; 

0 

28 

18-95 

MI 

0 

*28 

18-02 

M2 

2 

28 

16*79 

1*13 

2 

28 

15*24 

M4 

{> 

a* 

28 

13*42 

M5 

2 

•28 

11-29 

M6 

2 

28 

8-83 

M7 

o 

28 

6*09 

i 1-18, 

•2 

28 

3*03 

: 119, 

2 

27 

59*69 

1*20 

2 

27 

56 02 

i 1-21 

2 

27 

5207 

: 1"2‘2 

0 

27 

47*81 

1 l"23 

1 

0 

27 

43 *24 

1 1*2J 

2 

27 

38-3S 

’ I**:,") 

•2 

27 

33*19 

1 -JiV 

.> 

•27 

■2V74 

i"27 

.> 

27 

21 93 

1*28 


27 

15-86 

1-29, 

0 

27 

9-45 

1-30 

•2 

27 

•2*76 

131 

•2 

26 

55 77 

l-3*2' 

2 

26 

4^’-47 

1 -33: 

2 

26 

40 S:.- 

1-34 

•2 

26 

32 9 . 

1-351 


26 

■24-:4 

1-361 2 

26 

16-23 

1*37 

' 0 

26 

7-40 

I 1*38 

' .7 

25 

58-29 

1-39 

1 

25 

48*86 

1-40 

* 

25 

39 14 

1-41 

' 2 

*25 

2907 


Dim 


0-26 
003 
0-31 
0 64 
0-93 

1*23 

1*55 

1*82 

2*13 

2*46 

2*74 

306 

3*34 
3 67 
3 95 
4-20 

4*57 
4-86 I 


:)*4') 

5- 81 

6 (»7 

041 

6*69 

6- 99 
7*32 

^ p ^ 

/ ■}{ 

7 93 
8-21 

8-51 

8- 83 

9- 11 

943 


10*33 


TI.- 


Signs 

and VIIL- 


39 5-2-83' .-..J 1*42' *2 25 18*74' ^ I ‘i*!;, 

40 ■29'83i 1-43, ■! r , h l'4 ’-l.t; 


1 

Ui 6-64j:;;-;;;i I*j4|2 24 57-i6i I-- 
1 41 43*2St 1*43, 2 *24 4->y3. 

1-45* 2 24 3138 
1*46 


1 4'2 i'j7i| 

1 42 55-97! ! 


0 

I 

43 3-2 05 

10 

1 

44 

7'9*2 

20 

1 

44 43-571 

30 

1 

45 

1907 

40; 

I 

45 

54-36 

SOI 

1 

4ft 

29-44 

• 


36*08 

35-87 

35*05 

35*50 

35*29 

35*08 


34*91 


1*47 

1*48 

1*49 

1*50 

1-50 

1*51 


2 24 ‘i-i-fx! 


2 24 10-37 
2 23 57-93 
2 23 45*16 
2 23 32 09 
2 23 18*72 
2 23 5-07 


11 *55 

11 -85 

1 - 2*16 


Var. 

061 . 

i Keductioit. 

( 

1 

*4 

0 

t 

1 

ft 1 

2 17 

1 

1-2 

21-72 

2*17 

1 

11 

3 . 1-68 

2*17 

1 

10 

47-471 

21 ' 

1 

io 

olo 

2-17 

' 1 

9 

12-59 

‘ 2-17 

I' 

8 

•24 90 

2-17 

11 

7 

37-06 

* 2*17 

‘ 1 

i 

6 

40 ",S 

‘ 4-17 

! 1 

6 

0-92 

• 2-17 

1 

5 

12 - 6 : 

2-17 

1 

4 

24-18 

' ‘ 2-17 

1 

0 

0 

35-59 

2*17 

1 

2 

46-81 

217 

1 

1 

57-97 

‘ 2*17 

I 

1 

ft'ji 

-217 

\ 

0 

19-78 

2-17 

0 

59 

3 o- 48 i 

217 

(1 

1 

58 

41-04 

1 

: ■-M 7 

' 0 

57 

. 51-47 

■->■17 

0 

57 

1-77 

'-’•17 

: 0 

56 

M- 9 t 

1 - 2-17 

' 0 

55 

21 - 97 i 

2-17 

. 0 

5 ! 

31*87 

-217 

! 0 

53 

41 - 66 ; 

« 

* 2-17 

0 

52 

51 - 33 - 

2 16 

0 

52 

0-87 

2 16 

0 

51 


, 2-16 

0 

56 

I'rV) 

2*16 

0 

■>■•) 

- 28-78 

2-16 

0 

48 

37 - 85 ’ 

* 2-15 

0 

1 

47 

46-87 

, 2 IS 

1 ” 

ift 

55-67 

' 2-15 

, 1 '' 

16 

4 - 42 ' 

; 2 -IS 


4 -> 

13*05 

; - 2*15 

'i ^ 

44 

21 *. 7 j 

1 * 2-15 


43 

36 02 ! 

i 2-15 

' 0 

1 

12 

“ —— 1 

38 - 35 ' 

t * 2-14 

i 

41 

4 ft-SS, 

' 2-14 

•i 0 

46 54-73 

■ 2 -U 

;i <' 

46 

• 2*77 

214 

!! 0 

39 

ii>;s 

2-14 


38 

18-59 

1 



||Long« 


KclipJ 


47-51 

47-6y 


\(A 


48 75 
48*87 

49*03 

19*16 

49*30 

49-44 

49->7 

49*70 

49 *:i 3 


0*95 

094 

003 

001 

090 

0 89 


1-2 


0 8> ’ 


'n 


lOl 


50*70 


\<A 


.'>1*15 ' 

51-25 


<1*731 
071! 



t) 65 
o 64 
0 62 


5*2 (U . 


12*44 

1*2*77 

13*07 

13-37 

13*65 

13*95 


' 2*13! 

0 37 *26 36 

52*31 

52-40 

52*48 

52.56 
52*64 

52*70 

0*57 

7 0 

- *2*13 

0 36 34-0.5 

0-.55] 

50 

' 213 

0 35 41-65 

0*54 

40 

; *2*13 

0 34 49-17 

0-53^ 

‘ 30 

2*13 

0 33 56 61 

0*511 

20 

2-121 

- 1 

0 33 3-97 

0*501 

10 
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the Regent's Canal Company- 403 

uut the cnmfnrt eren of an explanation, he is simply told that 
the premium of 100 guineas was not adjudged to him. 

Letter addr^sed hy Mr. Gower to the Regent’s Canal Com¬ 
pany. 

Nova Scotia, Ipswich, Ort. 19,1820. 

Gentlemen, —On the 5th of September 1812, observing an 
advertisement in the Times Newspaper, from the Regent’s Canal 
Company, oiTering a reward of 100 guineas for the best design 
of a lock to save water, and give facility to passage, a copy of 
which is annexed, I was induced to become a candidate. 

A design was accordingly prepared, similar to the one which 
accompanies this letter, being dated the 14 th of September 1812; 
and feeling, fr6m the wording of the advertisement, that I might 
rely with perfect confidence upon the good faith and honour of 
the parties to whose inspection the designs were to be submitted, 
it was delivered at the office of Messrs. Edwards and Lyon, Soli¬ 
citors, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, by my brother Dr, 
Gower, of Old Burlington-street. A fair time having elapsed 
without receiving any intimation relative to the design, from the 
tenor of the advertisement, 1 had reason to conclude it was not 
approved; and in consequence requested Dr. Gower would have 
the goodness to withdraw it. He made his application accord¬ 
ingly, at the office of Messrs. Edwards and Lyon, which enabled 
him to procure the design from the Regent’s Canal Office, Queen 
Ann’.s-street West, now Foley-place. 

I'he return of the design released me from dubiety. It was 
the signal of dismission, tliat gave me clearly to understand I was 
not the successful candidate. How great then was my surprise, 
when on the 24th of April last, as travelling from Ipswich to 
London, on the outside of the coach, I observed a double lock, 
similar to my design, constructed on the Regent’s Canal where 
it crosses the Mile-end Road! This was aftarVyar,ds found to be 
one only of a number. From the facts here itiiUed, and with the 
Company’s advertisement before me, I cannot,but feel that I have 
a claim upon their honour, and that I am entitled to the reward 
for which I laboured to become a candidat<i; I -therefore trust, 
gentlemen, notwithstanding the time elapsed since the 14th of 
September 1812, that yon will do me the justice to consider this 
statement; and should it be necessary for Dr. Gower to prove 
the delivery of the drawing, he will with pleasute attend with the 
origiiitrl design* 

I remain, gentlemen. 

Your obedient servant, 

R. H. Gower. 

Reply 


3E2 
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Reply nf the Regent's Canal Company to the Joregoing Appli¬ 
cation. 

Regent's Canal Office, 1(1S, (ii-cat Russell-stveet,0ct, 2(>, 1820. 

Sir,—I am directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of voiir letter 
of the 19th instant, stating that the locks on the Regent's Canal 
had been constructed according to the design sent in by von, in 
the year 1812, and claiming the preininin of 100 guineas offered 
for the best design for a lock; and in reply 1 am desiicd to ac¬ 
quaint you, that the engineers to whom the several de-^igns weic 
referred, did not adjudge the design .sent in by you to he entitled 
to the premium above mentioned; and that no icferencc vvas had 
to your plans, on the adoption of the lock which the Comjiany 
determined to construct upon the Regent’s Canal. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Ebm. L. Snkk. 

P. S.-—The plan which accompanied your letter, will he de¬ 
livered to any person bringing a note from you desiring the re¬ 
turn of the same. 


LXXl. On the atmospherical Refraction, By James Ivorv, 

M.A. F.R.S. 

To the Editor. 

Sir, — I HAVE to acknowledge the favour done me h'v your in¬ 
serting in your last publication, my formula for the astronomical 
Refractions; and I shall now add some more observations on the 
same subject. In examining the hypothesis relating to the con¬ 
stitution of the atmosphere, on which is founded the solution of 
the problem of refractions published in the Mcennique CHestc, 
I was naturally led to take the calculation, given in that work 
itself, of the depres.sion of the thermometer for the great height 
of 3817 fathoms ascended by Gay-Lussac in a balloon; which 
comes out at the rate of 82 fathoms to a centesimal degree. But 
the gradation of heat in this .supposed atmosphere ought to agree 
with observation not only at great elevations, but likewise at the 
surfaee of the earth. Now, if the calculation be actually made, 
the height at the earth’s surface necessary to depress tlie ther¬ 
mometer one degree, will be found no more than 01 fathoms, 
about two-thirds of the observed quantity, and considerably less 
than in my formula. 

We are indebted for the most correct Table of Refractions that 
has yet been produced, to the science of Laplace, and the skill 
and diligence of the able men who assisted his labours bv fur- 

nirhiug 
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nishiiig him with exact doterininalioiis of the necessary constant 
c|ijautities. As far as 80” from the zenith, or even as far as 85", 
a greate|^egree of ])erfection can hardly be expected in this part 
of astronomy. But within 5" of the horizon, the Table is con¬ 
fessedly incorrect in theory, and does not agree so well with ob¬ 
servation. The author of the Mccanique Celeste^ by a single 
artifice of calculation, both overcame tlie analytical difficulties of 
the problem, and hit upon a law of the decrease of heat, which 
affords a determination of the (piantity sought, simple in its ex¬ 
pression and approaching very near the truth. But the consti¬ 
tution of the atmosphere thus adopted deviates from the case of 
nature in a twofold manner: first, the initial rate of the decrease 
of heat is too great; secondly, the rate of decrease becomes 
slower as the elevation increases; whereas, in nature, it is either 
uniform or accelerated. By means, however, of iliis double de¬ 
parture from the true la\v, a compensation is effected to which 
we muse, in a good measure, ascribe the great exactness of the 
result. For in the atmosphere of Laplace the heat, at any given 
elevation, is at first greater than in the case of nature; hut, as 
the rate of decrease continually lessens, the former quantity ap¬ 
proaches the latter as tlie height inn eases, and, at a certain ele¬ 
vation, will coincide with it; beyond which limit the heat in the 
supposed atmosphere will become less than the true quantity, us 
ut first it was greater. 

In my formula there is no hypothesis implied, except that of a 
uniform decrease of heat. The expression of the refractioji is ;t 
converging series rigorously integrated upon that hypothesis. The 
elevation necessary for depressing tl^e thermometer one degree 
depends upon the magnitude of the horizontal refraction; and a 
very small addition to the latter quantity would make my theory 
agree entirely with observation. Now there are good grounds 
for thinking that the horizontal refraction in the French Tables 
is rather too small. In the first place, when these Tables are 
compared with exact observations near the horizon, the errors 
in defect are found to be nearly double the errors in excess*: in 
the second place, the refraction of the star Lyra, at 87° 42' 10" 
from the zenith, is determined, by the observations of Mr.BrinkIv, 
to be 1 T 26"*5, or 5" more than according to the same Tables f: 
and thirdly, in the Table published by Mr. Groombridge from 
his own observations, all the refractions very near the horizon are 
greater than in the French Tables; particularly the horizontal 
refraction is 34' 28"* 13 in place of 33' 46""3. J I’he determina¬ 
tion of Mr. Groombridge appears to be fully sufficient to make 
iny theory quadrate entirely with observation as to the constitu- 

• Conn, den Temn^ 1821, p. 34!/. f Irish Trans. 1815. 

; rhil. Trans. 1814, 
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tion of the atmosphere: for, I find that the refractions at the 
hon;:on depend not only upon the initial rate of the decrease of 
heat, but also, although in a very small degree, upot^he acce¬ 
leration. 

Since my last communication, I have applied to my method 
an artifice similar to that employed by Laplace for integrating 
the expression of the refraction near the horizon. The result is 
contained in the following formula, the letters denoting the same 
things as before : 

Log. tan <p = 19'0217998— log. cos. A; then. 

Log. of CoefTideuts. 

R r= sin X 1109"-26 tan | ^ .... 3-0450.*12.5 

^ 665-.55 tan* i ip .... 28231S38 
221-85 tan* ip .... 2-3460625 
31-69 taif ip .... 1-5009645. 

Owing to the artifice employed in the integration, this formula 
is a finite expression. It supposes an atmosphere similar to that 
of Laplace ; that is, one in which the initial rate of the decrease 
of heat is too great, but continually becoming less and less as 
the elevation increases. It is reduced to the same state of the 
barometer arid thermometer as in the French Tables. To the 
extent of 85° from the zenith, it does not differ sensibly from 
those Tables, nor from the former formula; for less altitudes it 
comes a little nearer the Tables, as is shown below. 


A. 

Conn, des T. 

Formula. 

Diff. 

A 

85 

/ // 

9 54-3 

9 53-4 

H 

-0-9 

86 

11 48-3 

11 46-7 

-1-6 

87 

14 28-1 

14 25-4 

-2-7 

88 

18 22-2 

18 16-8 

—5-4 

89 

24 21-2 

24 12-6 

-8-6 

891 

28 32-1 

28 24-3 

-7-8 

90 

33 46-3 

33 48-3 

+2-0 


I have the honour to be, &c. 

June fi, 1821. J. IvoUY. 


LXXII. True apparent Right Ascension of Dr. Maskei.ynr’s 
36 Stars for every Day in the Year 1821. By the Rev. 
J. Gkoouy. 


[^Continued from p. 355.] 
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LXXIII. On Light. By Andrew Vkv.,M.D. Professor of the 

Andersonian Institutioiif Glasgow*. 

LiGHT.’^in'he agent of vision.—Some philosophers regard light 
as consisting of particles of inconceivable minuteness, emitted in 
succession by luminous bodies, which move in straight lines, at 
the rate of 200,000 miles per second. 

Others conceive that it consists in certain undulations corn* 
inunicated by luminous bodies, to an ethereal fluid which Alls all 
space. This fluid is composed of tiic most subtile matter, is 
highly plastic, and the undulations are propagated through it with 
great velocity, in spherical superficies proceeding from a centre. 
Th|s view derives great plausibility from its happy application by 
Huygens, to explain a very difficult class of optical phseiiomena, 
the double refraction of calcareous spar and other bodies. 

The common refraction is explained by Huygens on the sup¬ 
position, that the undulations in the luminous fluid arc propa¬ 
gated in the form of spherical waves. The double refraction 
is explained on the supposition, that the undulations of light, in 
passing through the calcareous spar, assume a spheroidal form ; 
and this hvpothesis, though it does not apply with the same sim¬ 
plicity as the former, yet admits of such precision, that a pro¬ 
portion of the axes of the spheroids may be assigned, which will 
account for the precise quantity of the extraordinary refraction, 
and fur all the phrenomena dependent on it, which Huygens had 
studied with great care, aud had reduced to the smallest number 
of general facts. 

“ That these spheroidal undulations actually exist,” says the 
celebrated Plavfair, “ he would after all be a bold theorist who 
should affirm j but that the supposition of their existence is an 
accurate expression of the phanomena of double refraction, can¬ 
not be doubted. When one enunciates the hypothesis of the 
spheroidal undulations, he in fact expresses in a single sentence 
all the plnenomena of double refraction. The hypothesis is there¬ 
fore the means of representing these phreuomena, and the laws 
which they obey, to the imagination or the understanding; and 
there is perhaps no theory in optics, and btit very few in natural 
philosophy, of which 'more can be said. Theory therefore, in 
this instance, is merely to he regarded as the expression of a 
general law, and in that light 1 think it is considered by La¬ 
place.” 

Dr. Young has selected from Sir Isaac Newton’s various writ¬ 
ings, many passages favourable to the admission of the undula- 
tory theory of light, or of a luminiferous ether pervading the uni- 

S 

• From Ure’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 

Vol, 57. No, 278. June 1821. 3 F verse. 
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verse, rare and elastic in a high degree. Is not the heat (ol' 
the warm room) conveyed through tlie vacuum by the vibrations 
of a nmch subtiler me<liurn than air r And is not|||p medium 
the same with that medium by vviiich light is refl^Vd and re¬ 
fracted, and by whose vibratiuuh light connminicates heat to 
bodies, and is piitMnto fits of easy reflection and easy transmis¬ 
sion ? And do not the vibrations of this medium in hot bodies 
contribute to the intenseness and duration of their heat? And 
do not hot bodies cunununiente their heat to contiguous cold 
ones, by the vibrations of this medium, propagated from them 
into the cold ones? And is not this medium excoedinglv more 
rare and subtile than the air, and exccedinglv more cla^'iic and 
active ? And doth it not readily pervade all hoilies ? And is it 
not by its elastic force expanded through all the Iteavens?”— 

If anv one would ask how a medium can bo so laro, let him 

• » 

tell me how' an electric body can by friction emit an exiialation 
so rare and subtile, and yet so potent ? and how the cflBnvia of 
a magnet can pass through a plate of glass without resistance, 
and yet turn a magnetic needle beyond the glass ?”— Optics\ Qw. 
18, 22. Were I to assume an hypothesis, it should be this, if 
propounded more generally, so as not to determine w^hat light is, 
further than that it is something or other <a})al)le of exciting vi¬ 
brations in the ether; for thus it will become so general, and 
comprehensive of other hypotheses, as to leave little room for new 
ones to be invented.”— Birch, iii. 249. 

Dr. Young shows, that many phamomena inexplicable on tl;e 
notion of radiating corpuscles, are easily reconciled to the theory 
of undulation, “ On the whole,” saxs tiiis profound philosopher, 

it appears that the few optical phaenomena, which admit of ex¬ 
planation by the corpuscular system, are efjually consistent with 
this theory; that many others which have been long known, hut 
never understood, become by these means perfectly inUdligihle ; 
and that several new facts arc found to he thus, only, reducible to 
a perfect analogy with other facts, and to the simple principles 
of the undulatory system.”— Nat, PhiL vol. ii. p. 631. 

I think, how^ever, that the new discoveries on polarized light 
may be more easily referred to the corpuscular than nndulatory 
hypothesis. 

The physical affections of light are foreign to this work. Its 
chemical relations are alone to be considered. These may be 
conveniently referred to four heads: 

1. Of the mean refractive and dispersive powers of different 
bodies. 

2^ Of the action of the different prismatic colours on chemical 
matter. 

3. Of the polarization of light. 


4. Of 
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4. Of the absorption and disengagement of light or pliospho- 
rescence. 

1. Neillfen first discovered that certain bodies exercise on light 
a peculia^ttractive force. When a ray passes obliquely from 
air into any transparent liquid or solid surface, it undergoes at 
entrance an angular flexure, which is called refraction. The 
variation of this departure from the rectilineal path for any par¬ 
ticular substance, depends on the obliquity of the ray to the re¬ 
fracting surface ; so that the sine of the angle of refraction, is to 
that of the angle of incidence, in a constant ratio. Now New¬ 
ton found, that unctuous or inflammable bodies occasioned a 
greater deviation in the luminous rays than their attractive mass 
or density gave reason to expect. Hence he conjectured, that 
both diamond and water contained combustible matter,—a sa¬ 
gacious anticipation of future chemical discovery. 

Dr. Wollaston invented a very ingenious ap|>aratus, in which, 
by means of a rectangular prism of flint glass, the index of re¬ 
fraction of each substance is read off at once by a vernier, the 
three sides of a moveable triangle performing the operations of 
reduction, in a very compendious manner.— Fhil. Trans. 1802, 
or Nicholson’s Journal, 8vo. vol. iv. p. 89. 

But transparent media occasion not merely a certain flexure 
of the white sunbeam, called the mean refraction, they likewise 
decompose it into its constituent colours. This effect is called 
dispersion. Now the mean refractive and dispersive powers of 
bodies are not proportional to each other. In .some refracting 
media, the mean angle of refraction is larger, whilst the angle of 
dispersion is smaller ; and in other refracting media, the mean 
angle of refraction is smaller, whilst the angle of dispersion is 
larger. In short, the knowledge of the mean refractive pow'er 
of a given substance, will not enable us to determine its disper¬ 
sive power, and vice versa. 

From the refractive power of bodies we may in many cases in¬ 
fer their chemical constitution. For discovering the purity of 
essential oils, an examination with Dr. Wollaston’s instrument 
may be of considerable utility, on account of the smallness of the 
quantity requisite for trial. In oil of cloves, for instance, 1 have 
met with a wide difference. The refractive power of genuine oil 
of cloves is as high as 1 '535; but 1 have also purchased oil by 
this name which did not exceed 1*498, and which had probably 
been adulterated by some less refractive oil.” This fine idea, 
suggested by Dr. Wollaston, has been happily prosecuted by 
M. Biot, with regard to gaseous compounds. I shall first give 
general tables of the refractive and dispersive powers of different 
bodie.s, and then make some remarks on their chemical applica¬ 
tions : 


3 F 2 


Index 
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A vacuum, 
Atmospheric air, "1 
(mean,) / 

lee, 


Index of Refraction. 

I 00000 


Ice, 

Water, 

Vitreous 

humour, 

Ether, 

Alhumeu, 

Alcohol, 


I 00033 

1-31000 

1-30700 

1-336 


W. 

Brewster, 
r rvo- 

iitc. B. 1-344 

Wol. l-3rjS 
W. 1-360 
W. 1-370 

Saturated ^ 

solution ^ Cavallo, 1-375 
of salt, ^ 

Solution of sal am-) 
moiiiae, / 

Nitric acid, sp.gr.Uy i.uO 

1-4S, j' • 

Fluor spar, W. 1‘433 

Sulphuric spar, W. 1*430 

Spermaceti melted, W, 1*44G 

Crystalline leus i 
of lUl OK, 


Tallow melted. 

w. 

1-460 

Borax, 

c. 

1-467 

(3il of lavender. 

w. 

1-467 


C. I 

(1-469) 

Oil of peppenniat, 

w. 

1-468 

Oil of olives, 

w. 

1-469 

Oil of almonds, 

w. 

1-470 

Oil of turpentine,*! 
rectified, j 

.w. 

1-470 

Do# common, 

w. 

1-476 

Essence of lemon. 

w. 

1-476 

Butter, cold. 

w. 

1 -480 

Linseed oil, 

w. 

1-485 

Camphor, 

w. 

1-487 

Iceland spar, \ 
weakest refr, j 

w. 

1-4S8 

Do. strongest do. 

w.( 

:i-657) 

Tallow, cold. 

w. 

1-49 

Sulphate of potash, 

w. 

1-495 

Oil of nutmeg, 

w. 

1-497 

French plate-glass. 

w. 

1-500 


Index of Refraction. 

English plate-glass, W. 1*504 
Oil of amber, 1-505 

]].’ilsam of capivi, W. 1*507 
Cum-arabir, 


Dutch plate-glass, 
Caoutchouc, 

Nitre, 

Selenite, 

Crown glass, com. 
Canada balsam, 
Centre of the erv-'4 
stallino of fish, \ 
and dry crystal- f 
line of an ox, I 
Pitch, 

lla<lcliffc crown- 
glasi, 

Aiiinie, 


} 


W. 1-514 
W. 1-517 
W. 1-524 
C. 1-524 
W. 1-525 
W. 1-525 
W. 1-528 


W. 1-530 

W. 

W. 1-533 
W. 1-535 


(>opal, 

Oil of cloves, 

Wliite wax, cold, 

Filemi, 

Mastic, 

Arscuiateof potash,)W.' 
Sugar after fusion. 
Spermaceti, cold. 

Red sealing-wax, 

Oil of sassafras. 

Bees-wax, 

Boxwood, 

Colophony, 

Old plate-glass. 

Rock crystal, 

(double,) 


W. 1-535 
W. 1-535 


Amber, 

Opium, 

Mica, 

Phosphorus, 

Horn, 

Flint-glass, 

Benzoin, 
Guaiacum, 
Balsam of Tolu, 


} 


W. 1-536 
W. 1-542 

W. 

W. 1-543 
W. 1-545 


W. 1-547 

W. 1-547 
C. (1-556) 

W. 

w. 

W. 1-579 
W. 

1-583 
1-586 

w/ 

W. 1-596 
W. ’-600 
Sul- 


W. 
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Index of Refraction. 

Sulphate ofba- 
rytes, (^uble V W. 1 '646 

Gum dragon, W. 

Carburet of sulphur, Br. 1*680 

White sapphire, W. 1*768 

Muriate of anti- ”1 
niony, variable, j ' 

Arsenic, (a good'1 y. , 
test,) J-vv. 1011 

Spinelle ruby, W. 1*812 


Index of Re|j^tion. 

Jargon^ W. 1*050 

Glass of antimony, W. 1 *980 

Native sulphur, W. 20*40 

Do. Brewster, 2* 115 

Plumbago, W. 

Phosphorus, Brewster, 2*224 

Tx. 1 fNewton, 
Diamond,-!^ ^ 2*440 

Do. Rochon, 2*755 

Realgar, Brewster, 2*510 

Chromateof lead,\ , 24*70 
(least refr.) J 
Do. (greatest refr.) do. 2*926 


Taiilk II. — Refracting Poioers of Gases for the Temperature 
of 32® F. and Pressure 30, ly MM. Biot and Arago. 


Atmospheric air, 1*00000 
Oxygen, .. .. 0*86161 

Azote, , 1*03408 

Hydrogen, .. 6*61436 

Ammonia, .. 2*16851 


Carbonic acid, .. 1*00476 

Subcarburetted hy- \ 2*09270 
drogcn, J ' 

Muriatic acid gas, 1*19625 


Table III .—Dispersive Powers. 

Cryolite, Brewster, 0*022 Sulphur, Brewster, 0* 130 
Fluor sp'ar, do. 0*022 Oil of cassia, .. do. 0*139 

Water, .. do. 0*035 Realgar, .. do. 0*255 
Diamond, do. 0*038 Chromate of lead, \ , ft.oRO 

Flint glass, (highest,) do. 0*052 (least refr.) J 
Carburet of sulphur, do. 0*115 Do. (greatest refr.) do. 0*400 
Phosphorus, do. 0*128 

Carburet of sulphur exceeds all fluid bodies in refractive power, 
surpassing even flint-glass, topaz, and tourmaline; and in disper¬ 
sive power it exceeds every fluid substance, except oil of cassia, 
holding an intermediate place between phosphorus and balsam of 
Tolu. 

Dr. Brewster has further shown, that all doubly refracting 
crystals have two dispersive powers. 

From Table II. it appears, that the refractive power of hydro¬ 
gen gas greatly surpasses not only that of the other gases, but of 
all known bodies. This principle exists in great abundance, in 
resins, oils, and gums, where it is united to carbon and oxygen; 
and we must probably ascribe to it, the eminent refractive power 
of these combustibles, so justly observed by Newton. This effect 
of hydrogen is finely displayed in ammonia, whose refractive power 
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is ihor# thau double that of air; and much superior to that of 

water. 

But sincC'every substance ought to introduce into i|| combiiia- 
tiimsyits peculiar character, and preserve in them, to a certain 
degree, the force with which it acts on light, let us endeavour to 
calculate, in this point of view, the refractive influence of tiie con¬ 
stituents of a compound. From our knowledge of tlie extreme 
tenuity of light, it is probable, that the influence of a moderate 
chemical condensation,ought to affect its operations very slightly; 
for, whether it be an ether or a corpuscular emanation, the ex¬ 
cessive minuteness of its particles, compared to the distances be- 
ttgeen the molecules of bodies, ought to render the change of dir 
stance among the latter, unimportant. Consequently, the re¬ 
fracting powers of bodies ought to differ very little from those of 
their elements, unless a very great degree of condensation has 
taken place. 

Hence, if we multiply the proportions of azote and oxygen re¬ 
spectively, by their refractive powers, we shall obtain products, 
whose sums will coincide with the refractive power of the atmo¬ 
sphere. Thus, 100 parts by weight of the atmosphere, consist 
of azote 77*77 + oxygen 22‘22. If we multiply each of these 
numbers by the number representing the refractive power of the 
body, and making.a small correction for the carbonic acid pre¬ 
sent, we shall have for the sum of the products I'OOOO. 

Ammonia, however, furnishes a more interesting example of 
the application of these principles. 

The refractive power of hydrogen is .. .. 6*61436 

of azote .. 1*03408 
of ammonia 2 16851 ' 

Let X be the weight of the constituent, whose refractive power 

ISe* •• •• •• •• •• 

y = 100 — X ss that whose power is .. .. 1 

and call the refractive power of the compound .. c 

Then x = In the present case, 


2*16851-103408 
6*61436-1*03408 


= 0*203 and 100-x =0*797 = 


the azote in 100 parts of ammonia; which may be regarded as 
an approximation. The true proportions given by the equivalent 
ratios are, 0*823 azote -f* 0.177 hydrogen. If the refractive 
power of ammonia were 2*0218, then the chemical and optical 
analysis would coincide. 

If we calculate on the above data, what ought to be the re¬ 
fractive power of water, as a compound of 8 parts of oxygen + 
1 hydrogen, we shall obtain the number 1 ‘50065, which being 

multiplied 
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multiplied by 0*45302, the absolute refractive (>ower of air, when 
we take the density of water for unity, we shall have a product 
=:0*670i^4. Now, according to Newton's estimate, which M. Biot 
has found "ie exact, the refractive power of water is 0*7845, 
Hence we see that the compound has acquired an increased re» 
fractive force by condensation, above the mean of its constitu> 
ents, in the ratio of 100 to 86|-. 

Rays of light, in traversing the greater number of crystallized 
bodies, are commonly sjdit into two pencils; one of which, called 
the ordiiiary ray, follows the common laws of refraction, agreeably 
to-the preceding tables, whilst the other, called the extraordinary 
ray, olteys very different laws. This plimnomenon is produced 
in all transpu'ent crystals, whose primitive form is neithet' a ctfbe 
n(>r a regular oetohedroii. The division of the beam is greater or 
less, according to the nature of the crystal, and the direction in 
ubich it is cut. But of all known substances, that which pro- 
.*('68 this phaenotnenon iu the most energetic manner, is the 
nboidal carbonate iif lime commonly called island spar. 

'tf the action of the different coloured rays. If the white 
admitted through a small hole of a window-shutter into 

''ckcned room, lie made to pass through a triangular prism of 
u.;v.s, it will be divided into a number of splendid colours which 
tn;ry be ihwmn upon a sheet of paper. Newton ascertained, that 
if ibis cwio)ire.'i image, or spectrum as it is called, be divided into 
SbO tlu* red will occupy 45, the orange 27, the yellow 48, 
thCtgri'.-n ilO, the blue 60, the indigo 40, and the violet 80. The 
r^d rayi> lieing least bent by the prism, from the direction of the 
white beam,are said to he least refracted, or the least refrangible; 
wijile the violet rays being always at the other extremity of the 
spectrum, are called the most refrangible. According to Dr. 
Wollaston, when the beam of light is only l-20th of an inch 
broad, and received by the eye at the distance of 10 feet, through 
a clear prism of flint-glass, only four colours appear; red, yel¬ 
lowish-green, blue, and violet. 

If the differently coloured rays of light thus separated by the 
prism, be concentred on one spot by a lens, they will reproduce 
colourless light. Newton ascribes the different colours of bodies, 
to their power of absorbing all the primitive colours, except the 
peculiar one which they reflect, and of which colour they there¬ 
fore appear to our eye. 

According to Sir William Herschel, the different coloured rays 
possess very different powers of illumination. The lightest green, 
or deepest yellow, which are near the centre, throw more light on 
a printed page than any of the rays towards. either side of the 
spectrum. Sir H. Davy remark.^, that as there are more green 
rnp in a given part of the spectrum than blue rays, the difference 

of 
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of illuminating power may depend on this circumstance. The 
rays separated by one prism, are not capable of being further di* 
vided by being passed through another; and in their relations to 
double refraction and reflection, they appear to agree with direct 
light. An object illuminated by any of the rays in the spectrum, 
is seen double through island crystal, in the same manner as if it 
had been visible by white light. 

Under Caloric, we have stated the power of heating which 
the different coloured rays of the spectrum apparently possess. 
Sir H. Englefield, and M. Berard, confirmed the results of Sir 
W. Herschel, with regard to the progressive increase of calorific 
influence from the violet to the red extremity of the spectrum ; 
and they also found with him, that a calorific influence extended 
beyond the limit of the red light, into the unilluminated space. 
M. Berard, however, observed, that the maximum of eflect was 
tn the light, and not beyond it. This ingenious philosopher made 
a pencil of the sunbeam pass across a prism of island spar. The 
division of the rays formed two spectra, which presented the same 
properties with the single spectrum. Both possessed the calorific 
virtue in the same manner and degree. M. Berard polarized a 
beam of light by reflection from a mirror; and he found that in 
all the positions in which light ceased to be reflected, heat also 
ceased to appear. The thermometer in the focus of the apparatus 
was no longer affected. Thus, we see that the obscure heat¬ 
making principle accompanies the luminous particles, and obeys 
the same laws of action. 

If the white Inna cornea, the muriate of silver moistened, be 
exposed to the different rays in the prismatic spectrum, it will be 
found, that no effect is produced upon it, in the least refrangible 
rays, which occasion heat without light; that only a slight disco¬ 
loration will be occasioned by the red rays; that the blackening 
power will be greater in the violet than in any other ray; and that 
beyond the violet, in a space perfectly obscure to our eyes, the 
darkening effect will be manifest on the muriate. 

This fine observation, due to M. Ritter and Dr. Wollaston, 
proves, that there are rays more refrangible than the rays pro¬ 
ducing light and heat. As it appears, from the observations of 
M. Berthollet, that muriatic acid gas is formed when horn-silvcr 
is blackened by light, the above rays may be called hydrogenating. 
Sir H. Davy found, that a mixture of chlorine and hydrogen acted 
more rapidly upon each other,combining without exi)losion,wheu 
exposed to the red rays, than when placed in the violet rays; but 
that solution of chlorine in water became solution of uiuiiatic 
acid most rapidly, when placed in the most refrangible rays in 
the spectrum. He also observed, that the puce-coloured oxide 
of lead, when moistened, gradually gained a tint of red in the 

least 
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least refrangible rays, and at last became blacky but was not 
affected in the most refrangible rays. The same change was 
produced by exposing it to a current of hydrogen gas. The oxide 
of mercury from calomel and water of potash, when exposed to 
the spectrum, was not changed in the most refrangible rays, but 
became red in the least refrangible; which must have been owing 
to the absorption of oxygen. Tlie violet rays produced upon 
moistened red oxide of mercury, the same effect as hydrogen gas. 

Dr. Wollaston found, that guaiac, exposed to the violet rays, 
passed rapidly from yellow to green; and MM. Gay Lussac and 
Thenard applied to the same influence a gaseous mixture of hy¬ 
drogen and chlorine; when explosion immediately took place. 
By jjlaciiig small bits of card, coated with moist horn-silver, or 
little phials of those mixed gases, in the different parts of the 
spectrum, M. Berard verified the former observations of the che¬ 
mical power acquiring a maximum in the violet ray, and existing 
even beyond it ; but he also found, that by leaving the tests a 
sufficient time in the indigo and blue rays, a perceptible effect 
was produced upon them. lie concentrated by a lens all that 
portion of the spectrum which extends from the green to the ex¬ 
treme boundary of the violet; and by another lens he collected 
the other half of the spectrum, comprehending.the red. The 
latter formed the focus of a white light, so brilliant, that the eye 
could not endure it; yet in two hours it produced no sensible 
change on muriate of silver. On the contrary, the focus of the 
other half of the spectrum, whose light and heat were far less in¬ 
tense, blackened the muriate in ten minutes. The investigations 
of Delaroche enable us, in some measure, to reduce these dis¬ 
similar effects of light to a common principle. See Caloric. 

In Mr. Brande’s late Bakcrian lecture on the composition and 
analysis of coal and oil gases, this ingenious chemist shows, that 
the light produced by these, or by olefiant gas, even when con¬ 
centrated so as to produce a sensible degree of heat, occasioned 
no change on the colour of muriate of silver, nor on a mixture 
of chlorine and hydrogen; while the light emitted by electrized 
charcoal, speedily affects the muriate, causes these gases to unite 
rapidly, and sometimes with explosion. The concentrated light 
of the moon, like that of the gases, produced no change. lie 
concludes with stating, that he found the photometer of Mr. 
Leslie ineffectual. He employed one filled with the vapour of 
ether (renewable from a column of that fluid), which he found to 
be more delicate. 

# 

The general facts, says Sir H. Davy, of the refraction and ef¬ 
fects of the solar beam, offer an analogy to the agencies of elec¬ 
tricity. In the voltaic circuit, the maximum of heat seems to be 
at the positive pole, where the power of combining with oxygen 
Vol. 57. No. 278. June 1821. 3 G . 
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is given to bodies, and the agency of rendering bodies inflammable 
is exerted at the opposite surface; and similar chemical effects 
are produced by negative electricity, and by the most refrangible 
rays of the solar beam. In general, in nature, the effects of the 
solar rays are very compounded. Healthy vegetation depends 
upon the presence of the solar beams, or of light; and whilst the 
heat gives fluidity and mobility to the vegetable juices, chemical 
effects likewise are occasioned, oxygen is separated from them, 
and inflammable com])ound$ formed. Plants deprived of light 
become white, and contain an excess of saccharine and aqueous 
particles; and flowers owe the variety of their hues to the influ¬ 
ence of the solar beams. Even animals require the presence of 
the rays of the sun, and their colours seem materially to depend 
upon the chemical influence of these rays: a comparison between 
the polar and tropical animals, and between the parts of their 
bodies exposed, and those not exposed to light, shows the cor¬ 
rectness of this opinion. 

[^To be eontinuecl.J 


LXXIV. Obser7fafions on certain Inminov^ Meteors called Palling 
Stars. B7 j Dr.T. FoasTKR, M.B. F.L.S. &c. 

I llartwell, K. Gniistcad, .Tune 2, 1821. 
OBSKRVED this momiug the Queries of Mr. J. Farey 
Sen., respecting Shooting Stars, as they are commonly called; 
and I beg leave through your useful Magazine, to communicate 
such information and references to this subject as at present occur 
to me.^ I have for many vears been an attentive observer of these 
curious meteors, and have noticed their peculiarities, and the par¬ 
ticular states of the atmosphere in which they occur, with a view 
to ascertain their nature, and their relation to electrical phaiuo- 
inena. 

On the large meteors, such, for example, as the great meteor of 
August 18, 1783, many treatises have been written, to which I 
have referred in a small work on atmospheric phainomena*. 1 
have there alluded to the probable connexion between these phae- 
iioniciia, and the aerolites called Meteoric Stones, and to the cu¬ 
rious observations of the late M. J. A. De Luc on this subject. 

How far the smaller meteors called Falling Stars may be re¬ 
ferable to similar causes, I am at present unable to say; neither 
would I venture, in the present stage of the inquiry, to adopt any 
particular hypothesis to explain them. The first object in me¬ 
teorology, as in all sciences, must be to obtain an accurate series 
of facts well arranged. With this view, I have for upwards of 

♦ Researches about atmospheric Phsenomena, by T. Forster, London, 
1814, 2d edition, p. 114. 


thirteen 
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luminous Meteors called Falling Stars. 

thirteen years kept a journal of atmospherical phsenoniena, and 
at the same time have collected from the ancient writings of the 
Greek and Roman philosophers, whatever I could find that might 
bear on the object of my researches. For, disregarding all 
theories, the extreme accuracy of the observations of the Greek 
meteorologists renders them worthy of being referred to. 

My own observations on falling stars have enabled me to divide 
them into three principal sorts. Of these thiee sorts, the largest 
are very brilliant and give considerable light: they move in 
curved as well as in straight lines, generally sloping downwards, 
and seldom very rapidly. The colour of their light is bright 
white, yellowish, or blueish, and very rarely copper coloured. They 
occur mostly on fine warm summer evenings when waneclouds 
abound; they seem to leave no train behind in general; when they 
do, it is under circumstances of peculiarity of atmosphere. 

The next sort are much smaller, and occur in clear cold and 
frosty nights, both in winter and summer; and also in warm 
weather when east winds prevail. They shoot along with great 
rapidity, and leave no train, except such as 1 can refer to an eftect 
produced on the retina of the eye by the rapid passage of the 
light;—such a deceplio visusy for example, as Homer uscHbes to 
the do\i^o(rxK>v sy^oy. 

The third sort of meteors are small in general like the last, but 
are distinguished by leaving a long train of light behind them, 
which lasts some seconds after the star is extinguished. This 
kind almoat always forebode windy wciather; and when they oc¬ 
cur, I have noticed that all meteors which happen on the same 
evening leave the aforesaid long white tails behind them. These 
long tracts of white light are accurately noticed by Virgil in Gear. 
lib. i. 

“ Sippe etiaiii stellas, vento impendente, videbis 
Pripcipites ccbIo labi, noctisque per umbram 
Flaininarum loiigos a tergo albcscere tractua.” 

But Aratus the astronomical poet has given a still more beau¬ 
tiful and accurate description of them. The following passage 
occurs somewhere in the Diosemea: 

8»a WX.TX jitsXajvav or arigeg dia-axra-at 
TOi 8’ ovOsv owoAEux«<veovT«», 

ideiSi^Seti xsivoif aurijv o8ov 
nvsVftoiTog. 

Very copious observations on their appearance and indications 
may also be found in Plin. H. N. xviii. 35.—Aristot. Meteor, 
lib. i. c. 4.—Lucret. ii. 20G, and v. 1190.—Seneca Nat, Quaest. 
i. 14. Refer also to Bertholon. Elect. Met. Lyons, IJUt, and 

3 G 2 ta. 
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to that immense code of meteorology collected from all parts of 
Europe, and published in five quarto volumes by the Society of 
Meteorology formed and directed by the late Elector Palatine. 

I have the honour to remain, sir, &c. 

T. Forster. 


To the Editor of the Phil. Mag. 


LXXV. Appendix to the Third Report of the Commissioners 
appointed by His Majesty to consider the Subject of Weights 
and Measures. 

The Commissioners having been furnished, by the kindness of 
the Hon. Charles C. C. Jenkinson, with the apparatus employed 
by the late Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, in the determination 
of the magnitude of the standard weights, and there being some 
doubt of the perfect accuracy of his method of measuring the 
capacity of the bodies employed, it was judged necessary to re¬ 
peat that measurement with greater precautions j and the results 
of Captain Kater’s experiments have afforded some slight cor¬ 
rections of the capacities in (jucstion. 

The sides of Sir George Shuekburgh’vS cube were found by 
Captain Kater equal to 4’9S911, 4’.QS934, and 4*98935 inches; 
the diameter of the cylinder 3*99713, and its length 5*99()00 
inches; and the diameter of the sphere 0*00759 inches. Hence 
the content of the cube appears to be 124*1969 inches; that of 
the cylinder 75*2398; and that of the sphere 113*5264 inches 
of Bird’s Parliamentary Standard of 1760, recommenJed in the 
last Report of the Commissionens, or of the Standard made by 
Troughton for Sir George Shuckburgh. 

The difference of the weight of the cube in air at 62®, with 
the barometer at 29*0, and in water at 60*2®, was 31381*79 
grains; and, adding to this the weight of an equal bulk of the 
air at 62®, which is of the water, or 30*26 grains, 

and subtracting from it of this, or 4*20 grains, the buoyancy 
of the brass weights, wc obtain 31413*79 grains for the weight 
of the cube of water in a vacuum at 60*2°. Now this cube is less 
than the supposed measure at the standard temperature of 62®, 
in the ratio of 1 to 1*0000567, on account of the contraction of 
the brass; and the water is denser than at the standard tempe¬ 
rature, according to Mr. Gilpin’s experiments, in the ratio of 
•99998 to *99981, or of 1*00017 to 1, the whole correction, for 
the difference of 1*8", being *0001133, or 3*55 grains, making 
51410*24 for the w’eight of the cube of water in a vacuum at 
62®; which, divided by 124*1969, gives 252*907 for the weight 
of a cubic inch in Sir George Shuckburgh’s grains, 


la 
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In the same manner, we obtain for the cylinder, which was 
weighed in air under the same circumstances, and in water at 
60*5*’, the difference being 19006*83 grains, the correction 
for the effect of buoyancy, amounting to 19*43 grains; 
and for the difference of temperature of the water and brass con¬ 
jointly, the densities being *999955 and *999810, the correction 
*000145—*000047= *000095, or 1*80 grains, leaving + 17*63 
grains for the whole correction of the weight, as reduced to a 
vacuum at 62®, and making it 19024*46, which divided by 
75*2398, the content of the cylinder, affords us 252*851 for the 
cubic inch in a vacuum at 62°. 

The sphere was weighed in air at 67°, the barometer standing 
at 29*74; the correction for buoyancy is here or 

for 28673*51 grains, 29*72; while the temperature of 66° re¬ 
quires, for the difference between the expansion of brass and wa¬ 
ter, the addition of *00042—*000126, or *000294 of the whole, 
that is -p 8*43 grains, making the whole correction 38*15, and 
the weight in a vacuum 28711*66; which, divided by 113*5264, 
gives us 252*907, for the cubic inch in a vacuum. 

The mean of these three measures is 252*888, giving for the 
three errors +*019, —*037, and +*019; and this mean, re¬ 
duced to the Parliamentary Standard, makes 252*722 grains, for 
the cubic inch of distilled water at 62°, weighed in a vacuum, or 
252*456 in air, under the common circumstances of the atmo¬ 
sphere, when weights of brass are employed, lii a vacuum at 
the maximum of density, that is at 39”, the weight of a true cubic 
inch will be 253 grains, and of a cubic decimetre 15440*. The 
proposed Imperial gallon, of ten pounds, or 70000 grains, of 
water, will contain very nearly 27 7 *3 cubic inches, under com¬ 
mon circumstances. 


LXXVI. Olservatioyis on the Letter in last Number respecting 
the Calculation of the Depression of Mercury in Capillary 
Tales t. By James Ivory, M.A. F.R.S. 

Sir, — I FIND in your last publication, another letter on the 
subject of the depression of mercury in capillary tubes, full of wit, 
and banter, and heavy charges of error, but containing nothing 
new in point of argument. 

In the Conn, des Terns 1812, Laplace published an article on 
the Depression in Barometer-tubes, accompanied with a Tabic. 
The illustrious foreigner notices a similar Table, computed by 

[* It appears, however, from an official Report, obligingly communicated 
to us by Dr. Kelly, that the actual standaid chilogrammc has been found to 
contain only 154^ English grains.] 
t Sec Phil. Mag. for lust month, p. 376. 

means 
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means of the Series^ and published in England in Nicholson's 
Journal 1809. He objects to the English mode of computing, 
on the score of inaccuracy and the length of the calculations; and 
he therefore prefers another method, which is sneered at in 
the article Cohesion in the Supplement of the Encyclaptsdia 
Britannica. A translation of Laplace’s article was immediately 
published in England in the same Journal 1810. The translator 
makes no observations in words; but certain passages to be ani¬ 
madverted on are distinguished by placing marks of admiration ; 
the degrees of disapprobation being noted, in this symbolical 
criticism, by multiplying the signs. At the end of the transla¬ 
tion, the English and French numbers are set against one another 
in hostile array: as much as to say: Here are the numbers of the 
infallible Series ; and see there, the numbers of the blundering 
Frenchmen with all their refined methods of calculation. 

It was certainly to be expected that a grave philosopher, such 
I must suppose my antagonist to be, would take proper pains, be¬ 
fore uttering injurious aspersions, to ascertain whether the charges 
he was sending forth into the world were just or not. Supposing 
him to have confidence in his series, he had in his own power a 
sure way of verifying any suspicions of error he might entertain. 
He had only to take the elements from which I computed, or the 
elements from which the French computed; to substitute them 
in his own formula; and then to compare the results obtained 
with the results of the other methods. 1 see no reason to think 
he has taken this precaution. The burden of his song is nothing 
but this r My numbers are different from yours, and therefore 
yours must be wrong. 

1 certainly have a great aversion to meddle with the clumsy 
series of my antagonist; but I must now take it in my own hands, 
and do with it what he ought to have done. He has in fact left 
me no other mode of defence; for, if 1 pursue any other line of 
argument, 1 shall only be told that I have committed new' errors. 
It were perhaps more prudent to trust the characters of the me¬ 
thods to the opinion of the public; but still it may be w'orth 
while taking some pains to oppose so overhearing an attempt, 
even although the chance be small that the truth shall prevail 
against the weight of authority. 

Besides the letters in the series in the article Cohesion in the 
Supplement of the Encyc. Brit., I shall put y= bx, and a = the 

depression: then a =: According to the elements 1 use, 

q rs 196- 14% and sl* ‘735. 

First, let 2x = 0*5 ; then qx^= 12*25 ; which number beirjg 
substituted in the series, we get this equation, 

‘735 = 3*546 y + 3'019y* -f 6*695 y% 


For 
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Depression in Capillary Tubes. 

For the coefficients of this equation^ 5 terms of the first aeries 
were used; 7 terms of the second; and 5 of the third; but as 
all these last terms were diverging, I reckon the coefficient about 
half the true value. Means are afforded of forming a nearer 
estimate; but, as the cost would outgo the profit, 1 shall decline 
the labour of the calculation. We have next an equation to 
solve. Truly, the Series ought to have for its peculiar motto, 
Ijobor omnia vincit improhus. 

The solution of the equation is, y — 0*1997 j 
and the proof .. .. .. .. .. *7083 

247 

21 


7351 


Now, a = *00815, the same number found by both 

^ 49 ^ niy 

rules. 

The number *1997 is no doubt a little too great, on account 
of the omissions: it may be *1996, or *1995, or even less; but 
this is not material. 

Next, let 2a: = *6; then qx^ — 17‘64 ; and wc get this equa¬ 
tion, -735 = 5*574 y + 12*07 

No fewer than 7 terms of the first series and 9 of the second 
were used to find the two coefficients of this equation, of which 
the last is only true in the integers. In the next coefficient-series, 
the last term set down, or the tenth, is a whole number of two, 
figures; so that we could only have a rough estimate of the co¬ 
efficient of I shall decline the calculation, by which the un¬ 
certainty of the approximation would not be removed, although 
it might be a little diminished. The solution is, 

y = *1274 j and the proof .. .. *7101 

249 

*735 

The number 0*1274 is too great; but I make a large allowance 
when I say that the true value of y is greater than 0*1264: and 

if both the numbers be substituted in the formula, a = we 

' qx^ 

get, for the depression "00433 and *00429, between which the 
truth certainly lies. Now my number *00431 is between these 
limits; and the series itself, with fair computation, has vindicated 
my rules in this instance also, against the charges of its inventor* 

1 observe that my antagonist neglects the just grounds of calcu« 
Aation, and amuses himself with making conjectural additions to 
%notiier series different from the first. He ought to recollect, 
that the accuracy of the conclusion will depend entirely upon the 
exactness of the first series* 

My' 
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Depression in Capillary Tales. 

My antagonist has contended stoutly for the accuracy of 
*00416, the depression in a bore of 0*6. Let us apply to this 
instance, the test of my rules. As we both use the ultimate pro¬ 
duct *015 for one element, and differ only in the sine of depres¬ 
sion, if we substitute his number *75 for z in computing the limit 
of f in the second rule in the article Fluids, we shall get 

. -01443 

, (Z s: — • - j 

using the same letters as above. Now in the article Cohesion, 
I find K — 5*737} and hence a — *00419, very little different 
from his number, which he admits mav be carried to *00418. 
And if he will compute veraciously, he will find that *00419 is 
the most probable number; for his method cannot reach beyond 
probability. 

On the whole, his only argument has no foundation. My num¬ 
ber is not wrong, because it is different from his. In the only 
instance he has ventured to adduce, the difference of the two 
numbers arises from the difference of the elements of calculation; 
since these elements being substituted in the same formula bring 
out the two depressions. But if *00416 be the true depression 
with the elements *015 and *75, it can hardly be right in the 
Table of 1809, with the elements *015 and *7353, 

But the inaccuracy and deficiency of the series, which have 
already appeared in the foregoing examples, are most conspicuous 
in the middle of the Table between the bores 0-2 and 0*4. As 
an example, let us take the bore 0*3 in the I'able 1809, the ele¬ 
ments being *015 and *7353. In this case q = and 

qx* =: 4*41176. 

Now, by the formula in your last Number, t = 

1*10294 j and we get. 


qx 


Sum of negative terms 


• • 


Positive terms = 


-015 

2x.A. 


- *000805 

- 85 
_ \2 

,. - *000902 

a + *030077 


Depression .. .. *029175 

Applying to the same example the first rule in the article 
Fluids, I have found y=s 1 —*0301; and, Abeing 1*6627, we get 

the depression = ^ x/=*030077x (I-*0301)=*02917li 

The two rules therefore agree; but as they are out of the pale, 
their authority is zero. We must have recourse to the series. 

By 
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Depresslofi of Mercury hi Capillary Tubcs» 

Bv making qx^ = 4'4117C, wo get this equation, 

' 7:i58= 1-6G27 y + 0*2285 + 0-215 0*149 

III computing these coefficients, 5 terms of the first series were 
used; d terms of the second; 9 of the third j and all the terms 
set down of the fourth. The solution of the equation is, 
y = 0*4292 i the proot^ .. *71363 

1807 

313 

40 

^3523 

We now get the depression = ’0G8 x y = *029185, very near 
the former values; and the difference is on the right side, y being 
too great. Now the number in the Table is *02906 j and no 
reasonable man can doubt that there is an error. 

I have now refuted the arguments, or suniiises ratlier, of my 
antagonist; and have Ahown him that his series is not infallible. 
My rules have been laboriously vindicated with the fingers at least, 
if not with the head. As to the so vaunted method of computa¬ 
tion by the series, there can be hut one opinion. It is inelegant; 
operose; unsatisfacUny and unscientific, since it affords no means 
of ascertaining the degree of the approximation but sheer calcu¬ 
lation, which in many cases is impracticable. 

We hear much of refinements in the mathematics. Does this 
allude to the results of calculation ? Now my rules are greatly 
more simple and easier in practice than his, which can hardly 
be a fault. It must then allude to the process of investigation. 
But I hjive always understood that [laius mn^t be taken to scarcli 
into the properties of the quantities under consideration, in order 
to obtain simple and effectual rules. 

It is proposed to combine the series with Laplace’s method 
of approNimation. Tlie attempt will bo successful, if it be ex¬ 
ecuted witli judgement and patient labour. But is it any thing 
new to assist an nppioxiination by the method of development ? 
The density of tlie air, considered as a function of the refraction 
it causes, has been expanded in a scries ; and by tins means, 
with some helps, we have got a new rule for calculating the re¬ 
fraction of the atmosphere: but we have obtained nothing new 
in point of mathematical method. New applications do not make 
new methods; and new names do not constitute new things. 
The theorem of Taylor, or of M^'Lauriu, has received no addi¬ 
tions, even although the mode should prevail of designating such 
well-known operations by the quaint phrase of the Universal 
Solvent, or the sonorous epithet of the Taylorian Theorem^ 

i have the honour to be, &e. 

June 11,J, IvORV. 

P. S. An imperfect inetliod and exceptionable calculations are 
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^26 Respecling the real Inventor of the Steam-lunginv. 

bad grounds on which to found charges of error. Before this 
dispute l)e carried further, it is recommended that the numbers 
in the Tabic of 1S0.9 be computed anew by just rules : then, if 
attention he paid to the difference of the elementary quantities 
and to the degree of accuracy aimed at, greater progress will be 
made in clearing up this question, than would be done by whole 
volumes of loose discussion. J. I. 


LXXVIl, Notice respecting 

Engine 


me icuh invemur y 


The following communication by R. N. (i.e. as I conceive, 
R. Naires) which appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine in the 
year 1811, deserves to be again brought before the public, that 
the merit of the invention may, as it ought, be ascribed to its true 
author.—A, T. _ 

July 3, 1811. 

Mr. Urban, —The inventors of valuable improvements arc 
generally thought worthy of cclcdiration, and their names are 
sometimes sought with eagerness for the sake of doing justice to 
their merits. To such distinction few inventors seem more am- 
})!y entitled than the person to whom we owe the Steam-engine; 
a contrivance which, assisted by modern improvements, is now 
performing what, a century ago, would have seemed miraculous 
or impossible; yet it appears that he has been hitherto entirely 
unknown to the world at large. 

In 1699, a Captain Savary obtained a patent for this inven¬ 
tion ; and he has consequently occupied all the honour of the 
discovery. But in that noble assemblage of MSS. the Harleian 
Collection, now in the British Museum, the strongest testimony 
appears that the real inventor was Samuel Morland, who was 
Master of the Works to Charles II. and who 1 fancy was knighted; 
for in the MS. he is called Sir Samuel, and “ Le Chevalier.*’' 
That the first hint of the kind was thrown out by the Marquis of 
Worcester, in hisCentury of Inventions, is allowed but obscurely, 
like the rest of his hints. But Morland wrote a book upon the 
subject; in which he not only showed the practicability of the 
plan, but went so far as to calculate the power of different cylin¬ 
ders. This book Is now extant in manuscript in the above col¬ 
lection. It was j)rescnted to the French King in 1683, at which 
time c-xperimeiits were actually shown at St. German’s. The 
author dates his invention in 1682; conse^iueutly 17 years prior 
to Savary’s patent. As Morland held places under Charles II., 
we must naturally coiichulo, that he would not have gone over 
to France to ofhr his invcnlioti to Louis XIV. had he not found 
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On the Efficacy of Yeast* 

it slighted at home. It seems to have remained obscure in hotSi 
countries till 1(599, when Savary, who probably knew more of 
Morland’s invention than he owned, obtained a patent; and in 
the very same year, M. Amontons proposed something similar to 
the French Academy, I believe, as his own. 

The description of the manuscript in which Morland explains 
his invention will be found in the improved Harleian Catalogue, 
vol. iii. No, 5771 ; and it is also pointed out in the preface to 
that volume, sect, xxii; but hitherto seems to have been as little 
noticed as Morland himself. But if he was the real inventor, as 
these circumstances seem to render certain, it is highly necessary 
that his name should in future be recorded with all the honour 
wliich an invention of such utility demands. 

I sliall just add, respecting the same catalogue, that the Biblical 
collections in No. 7522 were made by Pairicius Junius^ that is, 
Patrick Young, who, as King’s librarian, had the care of the Alex¬ 
andrine MS., and had thoughts of publishing it. This is nearly 
proved by Woide, in the preface to his edition of the N. T, 
sect. Id, but was not recollected when that article was written* 

Yours, R. N. 


LXXVIII. On the Efficacy of Yeasty and ike Jpplicaiion of Vine¬ 
gar in Putrid Fever. Uy IIobkrt John Thoknton, M.D. 

Letter from the late Earl 0/ Exhijer. 

Dear Doctor, — I am sure you will be truly sorry to hear wdiat 
a dismal house wc have had since our return home. My dear 
son Cecil was taken ill the day after wc got home, which was on 
the od of last month. It turned out to be a putrid fever. He 
was attended night and day by Dr. .lolin Willis, and occasionally 
by a Stamford physician, Dr, Arnold, and by Lady Exeter con¬ 
stantly. He became so bad at last, that the Doctors said, thev 
could do no more for him. All irritability of the eye-sight was 
gone, no passage down his throat could be effected, and a rattling 
in the throat indicated the last moments to be arrived. Our poor 
dear Lady Exeter and Dr. John were the miserable bearers of 
this dreadful news to me, Havinsj recollected vour account of 
the good effects of vinegar in the case of the Rev. Mr. Townsend, 
and others j I wished this to be tried. His body was bathed 
with the vinegar, he took yeast inwardly, and it was applied in 
clysters; and in twelve hours he was so far amended, as to raise 
in us all hopes, and in four days he was convalescent, and is now 
lively and jocose. 

I cannot conclude this letter without relating a discovery of 
Dr. John Willis, which ought to be generally known. In cases of 

3 H 2 ^pittfhg 
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spitting of blood he never fails to give a vomit, and it always stops 
the effusion of blood. He telU me, it has never failed him* 
Wishing you every success in your laudable endeavours to relieve 
the distresses of others, and extend the science of medicine, 

1 renuiin, dear Doctor, 

Yours very sincerelv, 

_ E^xetbr. 

Case of Moritfeation ctited hy the Applhaiton of least oul-^ 
ivardly^ and by the Form of Injtciion inwardly . 

<ilasf(ow, June 7. 1816. 

Dhar SrR,—My son Robert (now a man) when a child about 
two years old, had the chicken pox, after which, in consequence 
of catching cold, in the course of a single night a mortification 
took place across his belly; on the outside it had the appearance 
of a mazarine blue ribband laid across from the one side to the 
other. Immediately cloths dipt in barm or yeast were applied, 
repeating them as often as they began to dry, at the same time 
giving him injections of barm ; they were given cold, to prevent 
them being thrown off too soon. The reason of giving him the 
injections was, that he would not swallow the barm j and the 
Doctor assured nic, the wliole mass of blood was in a state of 
corruption; and indeed it appeared so, for in a few days after the 
fit St appearance of mortification there arose on one of his temples 
a gathering about the size of a pigeon^j) egg, of a very dark co¬ 
lour, and when it broke it discharged a black watery kind of stuff: 
before the first broke, a second began to gather on the otlrer tem¬ 
ple ; it was longer in coming to maturity, but when it did break 
it discharged a good thick yellow mutter, when the Doctor pro¬ 
nounced him out of danger. After the a})plication of the barm, the 
blue part across the belly turned of a yellow colour, which the 
Doctor took out, and then the wound had the appearance of a 
mouth wide open ; it could easily receive the side of a hand laid in. 
The barm was continued for ten days or a fortnight, till every 
appearance of danger was over; after that, there was some kind 
of simple ointment applied to heal up the wound, which now has 
the appearance of a deep burn after being healed. 

Ills diet during his illness consisted chiefly of fruit. 

2b A/r. Tilloch, Janet Allan.” 

• The last of these cases I communicated to Dr. Thornton, who thinks it 
df<«crvcs to be made gcneially known. The writer is a illation of my own. 
When U. Allan was taken ill, an able medical gentleman of Glasgow was 
instantly sent for. He frankly told the parents that there was no possibility 
of the child recovering. It was in consequence of this ; and of Mrs. Allan 
having read, in one of the early volumes of the Philosophical Magazine, of 
the curative powers of yeast in putrid cases* that this remedy, and with such 
ha|fpy success, was resorted to.—A. T. 


LXXIX. A 
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LXXIX. A Communication relative to a Correspondence le*> 

tiveen Dr. Henry and Dr» Ure. 

To the Editor of the Philosophical Magazine. 

Sir, — In page xiii of the Introduction to the Dictionary of 
Chemistry lately published, 1 have alluded to Dr. Henry in terms 
which have occasioned a private correspondence between that 
gentiemau and me, the result of which we are desirous of piaking 
public in your Journal. 

In the beginning of August 1816,*1 transmitted to him an Essay 
on Alkalimetry and Acidimetry, accompanied by a letter, in which 
I begged him to favour me with his opinion of its merits, cau¬ 
tioning him, meanwhile not to communicate its contents to any 
person. In the Sth edition of his Elements, which appeared in 
1818, he published a plan of alkalimetry and acidimetry modified 
from that described in my Essay*. This struck me at the lime 
as ail unwarranted use of my communication; and declining to 
correspond with him on the subject, I resolved to seize the first 
favourable opportunity to reclaim my rights. Under this feeling 
I wrote the paragraph in the Introduction to the Dictionary. 

Dr. Henry thus writes me on the 12th of April 1821, “ I as¬ 
sure you that 1 had not at the time of publishing my book, nor 
can 1 now recall, the remembrance of any injunction of secrecy, 
respecting your alkalimeter; I conceived I had so expressed my¬ 
self at page 512, vol. ii. of my Elements, ns unequivocally to 
give to you the credit of inventing an instrument on the principle 
of directly, and without calculation, indicating the per cenlage 
of alkali in any specimen; and that I pretend to nothing more 
than the modification of your method which is described in my 
book.’' 

Under these circumstances, I am satisfied that Dr. Henry had 
no intention to appropriate to himself the credit of my invention; 
but I sincerely regret tliat, before promulgating the modification 
of rny method, he had not consulted me on the subject. This 
would have prevented all chance of misunderstanding between 
me and Dr. Henry, whose accomplishments as a gentleman and 
a chemist, 1 have been accustomed to admire. Thu readers of 
the Dictionary will perceive under the articles Calculi, Coal- 

♦ It has been very properly objected to it '[the alkalimeter of Descroi- 
silles] by Dr. Ure of Glasgow, (in an Essay on Alkalimetry, which he was so 
good, about two years ago, as to communicate to me in manuscript, and which 
I believe he has not yet published,) that these degrees, being entirely arbi¬ 
trary, do not denote the value of alkalis in language universally intelligible; 
and he has proposed an instrument which shall at once, and without calcu¬ 
lation, declare the true proportion of alkali in 100 parts of any specimen. 
The principal deviation in the following rules from the method of Dr, Ure^', 
is," &c. &c. 


GASs 
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GAS, Gas, Salt, &c. that I have not suiTcrcd temper to influence 
my judgement, but have done merited honour to the Doctor’s re¬ 
searches on every scientifle occasion. 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Vour most obedient servant, 

Glasgow, April 15, 1821. ANDREW UrE, 


LXXX. Report from the Sele^ Committee rf the House of 

Commons^ on Weights and Measures. With an Appendix. 

Thb Select Committee appointed to consider of the several Re¬ 
ports which have been laid before this House, relating to Weights 
and Measuies, and of the Proceedings which have taken place for 
determining the Length of the Pendulum vibrating Seconds, and 
to report their Observations and Opinion thereupon to the House; 
—Have considered the matters referred to them, and have agreed 
to the following Report : 

YOUR Committee concur entirely in opinion with the Com¬ 
missioners on Weights and Measures, as to the inexpediency of 
changing any standard, either of length, superficies, capacity, or 
of weight, which already exists in a state of acknowledged accu¬ 
racy ; and where discrepancies are found between models equally 
authentic, they deem it right that such a selection should be 
made as will prove most accordant with generally received usage, 
and with such analogies as may connect the dififerent quantities 
in the most simple ratios. 

They also concur in recommending, that the subdivisions of 
weights and measures employed in this country be retained, as 
being far better adapted to common practical purposes than the 
decimal scale. 

For the reasons assigned by theCommissioners, your Committee 
recommend that the Parliamentary brass standard of three feet, 
now in the possession of the House of Commons, and made by 
Bird in 1760, be henceforth considered as the authentic legal 
Standard of Length of the British Empire, so that the distance 
besween the centres of the two gold pins inserted in that scale, 
the brass being at the temperature of sixty-two degrees by Fah¬ 
renheit’s thermometer, be one yard; And it appears from the 
experiments made for determining the length of the Pendulum 
vibrating seconds at London in a vacuum, and reduced to the 
level of the sea, that the distance from the axis of suspension to 
the centre of oscillation of such a Pendulum, is 3.9-1393 inches 
of the above standard distance: and that the length of a platina 
metre at the temperature of thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, supposed to be the ten-inlllioiuh part of the qua¬ 
drant 
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«lrant of the meridian, corresponds with 39’3708 inches of the 
said distance. 

Your Committee recommend, that superficial measures remain 
as they are now defined by law, namely, that the perch, pole or 
rod, be a square of 16f feet, that the acre consists of 160 such 
perches, and so of the rest. 

They further recommend, that the standard brass weight of 
two pounds, also in the possession of the House of Commons, and 
made in 173S, be considered Ih authentic; that one half thereof 
as gravitating in air at the mean height of the barometer and 
with t’he thermometer at 62% be henceforth the legal Troy Pound 
of the British Empire, containing 5760 grains; and that 7000 
grains troy be declared to constitute a pound avoirdupois. 

And it appears that a cubic inch of distilled water weighs in a 
vacuum, opposed to brass weights in a vacuum also, at the tem¬ 
perature of 62 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 252*72 such 
grains; and conseriuently a cubic foot of distilled water, under 
similar circumstances, will weigh 62*386 pounds Avoirdupois. 

In proceeding to measures of capacity, which, for convenience, 
your Committee have postponed to those of weight, they find 
themselves embarrassed, as the Commissioners have been, not 
only by various measures designated by the same name, but by 
a discrepance in the multiples and sub-multiples of the same 
measure. They are on the whole, however, induced to believe, 
that the gallon of England was originally identical for all uses; 
and that the variations have arisen in some cases from accident, 
and in others from fraud. 

The definition of a Winchester bushel, in the Act of King 
William, for laying a duty on malt, seems to have been made for 
the purpose of facilitating the construction of cylindrical measures 
by a near coincidence, without minute fractions. From this de¬ 
finition, the dry gallon would consist of 268*835 cubic inches. 

The Gallon measure in the Exchequer contains 270*4 cubic 
inches; and derived from the pint, quart, &c. the gallon will 
stand as fallows: 

From the bushol .. .. ,. 266* 1 cubic inch. 


From the definition by King William 268*8 
From the gallon measure .. ., 27o*4 

From the pint .. .. .. 2/6*!) 

From the quart .. .. .. 279*3 


By an Act of Parliament made for revenue 1 
purposes, the beer gallon .. •• 

By an Act 42 Geo. III. the Winchester \ o-oj 
gallon is estimated at .. .. f ^ * 

The Wine Gallon is supposed to have continued gradually 

' shrinking 
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shrinking in diinenslons, till its progress was arrested by a fiscal 
definition at 231 cubic inches. 

This last measure differs so materially from all the rest, that 
it must either be retained as one quite distinct, and applicable to 
its peculiar uses, or, as seems most expedient, it must be abolished. 
But, amidst the variations and uncertainty of the remainder, your 
Committee agree with the Commissioners, in recommending that 
they may be all brought back to an equality, and at the same 
time made to bear a simple rela||Mi to the standard of weight, 
by taking the pint for a basis, Wiich contains 20 ounces of di> 
stillt^ water avoirdupois, at the temperature of 62”, as nearly as 
it is possible to ascertain by experiment, on a vessel of that con> 
struction and workmanship. 

If then the pint be considered as equal in bulk to 20 ounces 
of distilled water, at the temperature of 62", the cubic inch 
weighing 252 456 grains in air, at the mean height of the baro¬ 
meter, the imperial gallon will contain 277'276 cubic inches, 
weighing exactly ten pounds. 

If the proposition now submitted should be sanctioned by the 
House, your Committee recommend that leave be given to bring 
in a Bill for declaring these Standards of Length, of Capacity, 
and of Weight, to be the Imperial-Standards for Great Britain and 
Ireland, and for its colonies and dependencies; and they recom¬ 
mend that several copies of the standards be made with the ut¬ 
most possible accuracy for the use of the Exchequer, for the three 
capitals, for the principal foreign possessions, for the Government 
of France, in return for the communication of their, standards; 
and especially for the United States of America, where your Cotn- 
inittee have reason to believe that they will be adopted, and thus 
tend, in no small degree, to facilitate the commercial intercourse, 
and by so doing to consolidate a lasting friendship between the 
two great nations of the world most assimilated by their language, 
their laws, religion, customs and manners. 

Your Committee cannot close their Uej)orr, without adverting 
to the extraordinary knowledge and ingenuity, and to the inde¬ 
fatigable industry displayed by Captain Kater, by whom all the 
experiments have been gratuitously conducted, for ascertaining 
the various standards, and for determining the length of the Pen- 
duluin by a method peculiarly his own, and by which he has ar¬ 
rived at a degree of accuracy and precision, that, but a few years 
since, was declared to be utterly unattainable. 

This gentleman, in compliance with His Majesty’s directions, 
given in pursuance of an address of this House, has also observed 
the variations of tlie Pendulum on the principal stations of the 
Trigonometrical Survey; and from these observations, deductions 

have 
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have been made of great importance with respect to the general 
figure of the earth, its density and internal construction. So 
that your Committee arc decidedly of opinion, that it will be highly 
proper to extend similar observations over a still larger surface, 
so as to connect the measurements and astronomical observatioiw 
made by the different nations of Europe, tts much as possible, into 
one whole. 

Your Committee having directed thei/ attention to the best 
and most practicable method^f bringing the imperial measures 
into general use, beg leave further to recommend a legislative 
enactment, by which it shall be declared, that all bargains and 
sales, where nothing appears to the contrary, sliall be deymed and 
taken to be made in conformity with these measures of length, 
superficies, capacity, and weight; but that for a time to be li¬ 
mited, it shall be competent for all persons to deal by any other 
measures, established either by local custom, or founded on spe¬ 
cial agreement, that they may select; provided always, that the 
ratio or proportion of such local measures, to those established 
by law, may be a matter of common notoriety; and t4iat in the 
case of a special agreement, the ratio or proportion be therein 
expressed. 

Your Committee subjoin in an Appendix, some computations 

and proportions, which they think may be of general use. 

28 May 1821. 

jlppendlx. 

The Pendulum vibrating seconds of mean solar time at London 
in a vacuum, and reduced to the level of the sea, 39‘1393 inches, 
consequently the descent of a heavy body from rest in one second 
of time in a vacuum, will be 193'14.5 inches. The logarithm 
2-2S58S28. 

A platina metre at the temperature of 32®, supposed to be the 
ten-millionth part of thccpiadrantof the meridian,39’3708 inches. 
The ratio to the imperial measure of three feet as 1’09363 to 1, 
the logarithm 0’0388717. 

The five following standards have been measured, as follows; 
Gen. Lambton’s scale, used in the Trigono¬ 
metrical Survey of India .. .. 

Sir George Shuckburgh’s scale (which for all 


ptuposes may be considered as identical V3.5-99998 
with the imperial standard) .. .. J 

Gen. Roy’s scale .. ,. .. .. 36’0{)0S8 

Royal Society standard .. .. .. 3G’0013.5 

Rainsden’s bar .. ., .. ., 36'00249 
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Report on IVeights and Measures. 


Weight of & cubic inch of distilled water 

a vacuum at the temp. 62", as opposed ^ j 2*4026430 
to weights in a vacuum alsoj 252*722 f ' 

grQiiis • • • • •« • • J 

Consequently a cubic foot 62*3862 p. 1 j 1.7950887 
avoirdupois .. ,, .. • • J * 

Weight of a cubic inch of distilled water’j 

in air at 62^ of temperature with a mean > 1 . 2*4021857 
height of the barometer .. 252<N56 g'J 
Consequently a cubic foot 62*3206 p. avoir. 1. 1 *7946314 
And an ounce of water 1*73298 cubic inches. 1. 0*2387924 
Cubic inches in the imperial gallon 277*276 1. 2*4429124 
Diameter of the cylinder containing a “1 , . n^oniin 
gallon at one inch high .. 18*78933/‘‘ 

Specific gravity of water at different temperatures, that at 62” 

being taken as unity. 


70 0*99913 
68 0*99936 
66 0*99958 
64 0*99980 
62 1* 

58 1*00035 


56 1*00050 
54 1*00064 
52 1*00076 
50 1*00087 
48 1*00095 
46 1*00102 


44 1*00107 
42 1*00111 
40 1*00113 
38 1*00113 


The difference of temperatures between 62° and 39“, where 
water attains its greatest density, will vary the bulk of a gallon 
of water, rather less than the third of a cubic inch. 

And assuming from the mean of numerous estimates the ex¬ 
pansion of brass 0 00001044 for each degree of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer, the difference of temperatures from 62" to 39° will 
vary the content of a brass gallon measure just one-hfth of a cubic 
inch. 

It appears that the specific gravity of clear water from the 
Thames, exceeds that of distilled water at the mean temperature, 
in the proportion of 1*0006 to 1, making a difference of about 
onc'sixth of a cubic inch, on a gallon. 

Rain water does not differ from distilled water, so as to re¬ 
quire any allowance for common purposes. 


LXXXI. A Table of the Reduction of the Ecliptic to the Equa¬ 
tor to every Ten Minutes of the Longitude of' the Points of 
the Ecliptic. With the Differences, and Variation of the 
Reduction, for Ten Seconds Variation of the Obliquity, of the 
Ecliptic, for Jan, 1,1801. {Obliquity Ecliptic 28° 27' 57".) 

Argu- 






A Table of the Reduction of the Ecliptic, &c. [Tab. IV.] 


EPS 
< S 



liediictlon. DifK 



1 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


2 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
rjo 



/A rn 

49-62 

49'6o 

49-59 
49-57 
49-57 
49-56 
49-54 

49-52 

49-51 
49*49 
49-46 
49-45 


0 4 57*68 
0 5 47-27 
0 6 36*84 
0 7 26-41 
0 8 1.5-97 
0 9 5-51 

0 9 55-o:, 
0 10 44-54 
0 11 34-03 
0 12 23-49 
0 13 12'94 
u 14 2\36 


0 14 51-75 
0 15 41-12. 
0 16 30'46j 
0 17 19-77 

0 18 9-05i 

0 18 58-30 


0 0 19 47-5-2 q 
10 0 20 36-69 ji \\ 
20 0 21 25-83 7 

30 0 22 14-941 


0 23 53 02 


5 0 0 24 4-2-00 
10 0 25 30'94 
■20 0 ‘26 19-83 
30 0 27 8-67 
40 0 27 57-46 
50 0 28 46-20 


6 0 0 -29 34 90 
10 0 30 23-54 
20 0 31 12 12 
30 0 32 0-f»5 
40 0 32 49-13 
50 0 33 37*54 


7 0 0 34 25-89 
10 0 35 14-18 
20 0 36 2-41 
30 0 36 50-57 
40 0 37 38-67 
50 0 38 26-70 


Signs 
ami VIT 


\'ar. 

Reduction, DiflT.. 10" 

Obi. 


0 I // 

2 5 39-16 
2 6 5-94 
2 6 32-49 
■2 6 58-80 
2 7 -24-86 
2 7 .50-68 


2 8 16-28 
2 8 41-60 
2 9 6-68 
2 9 31-53 
2 9 56-12 
2 10 20-40; 


2 10 44*57 
2 11 8-41' 

2 11 3‘200i 

2 II 55-35! 

2 12 18*441 

2 12 41 * 29 : 


2 13 26-l9i 
2 13 48-47 
2 14 10-08 
2 14 31-62 
2 14 52-92 



2 17 14-70 

2 17 33*91 

2 17 52*83 
2 18 11-50 
2 18 29-87 
2 18 48-00 



2 20 47-31 
2 21 3- 27 
2 21 18-93 
2 21 34-33 
•2 21 49*47 
2 22 4-30 


Signs 
and VIII 


0 « /< 

2 11 11-24 

•2 10 46-43 
2 10 21-32 
2 9 55-94 
2 9 30-30 

2 9 4-56 

2 8 38 
2 8 n 
2 7 44‘V^( 
' 2 7 17-831 

2 6 50-52 

2 6 2‘2'9‘2! 

I 

2 5 55-O0| 
2 5 26-90 
2 4 58-49 
2 4 29 80 
2 4 0-8-2 
2 3 31-58 

0-2 2 -2 OH 

92 2 2,T2'31 
93! 2 2 2'26 
93, 2 I 31-97 
94 '2 I 1-37' 
94 2 0 30-54i 

I_ 

I 59 59-43! 
1 59 -28 06 
1 58 56*43 
1 58 24-55 
1 57 52-38 
1 57 19'9S 

1 56 47-31 
1 56 14-40 
1 55 41 21 
! I 55 7-77 
1 54 34 08 
I 54 0-15 


I 53 ■25-94| 
1 5-2 51-50 

1 52 16-81 
I 51 41*87 
1 5 1 6-69 

1 50 31*24 


2-03 

1 

49 

55-55 

203 

1 

49 

19*64 

204 

1 

48 43-46 

2-04 

1 

48 

7*05 

204 

1 

47 

30-41 

2-05 

1 

46 

53-53 


u 

24- 81 

25- 11 
25-38 
25-64 

25- 94 

26- 21 

26-48 

26- 77 

2707 

27- 31 
27-60 

-27-86 

• 28.16 

2S.41 

•28.69 

■28.98 

-29/21 

-29-50 

29- 77 

30 - 05 
30-30 
30-59 

30 - 83 

3IU 

31- 37 
3163 

31 - HS 

32- 17 
32-40 

3*2-67 

32- 91 

3319 

33- 44 
33 69 

33-93 

34*21 


34- 91 

35- 18! 
35-45 

35 - 69 

35 * 011 
36 * 18 ' 
s36’4l, 

36- 64! 

36-88: 

1 

37*12 


1-92 

I 92 

191 

1 (JO 

190 

1-89 


1-88 

1-88 

1-87 

l-«7 

1-86 

1-86 


II Signs and VI.— I Signs 


1-68 

1*67 

1*66 

165 

1-64 

1*63 

1-63 

1-62 

1-61 


— i| 






















































.// Tahir of llic RcducTwn of the Ediplic, &c. [Ti)l). IV.] 

I’AIU.K couliiiuwU 


SlVlH 

0—“ Mul VI. - 


Uo tiii’iioti. DiiV. 


0 39 14-66 " 

0 40 2-,55 ■ ' 

0 40 50-37 ‘ 7.17 

0 41 3H-1-2 '-fl 

0 4-2 -25 78 U ^0 

0 43 13-38 


0 44 0’9u 
0 44 48-34 
0 45 35-60 


0 47 10*16 
0 47 57-26 


•Signs 

;ui(l VII.- 


SI s 


2 22 IS-89 


^ ^ r ” • i 

2 22 47*16 
2 23 0*K9 
2 2j 14*3i 
2 23 27*32 


•2 23 
2 23 , 
2 24 
2 24 
•2 24 


2 2o ‘2 01 

2 25 13 23 
2 2.1 ‘23-50 


2 

•28 

11*70 

0 

28 

13*77 

2 

•28 

15-53 

2 

28 

17*00 

2 

28 

18*21 

2 

28 

1907 


u 

4-29 
13 98 
13*73 
13-45 
13-18 

2*87 

•2*61 

2-32 

2 - 0*2 


Signs 

II-ami VIII.— 


iUHluvtion. i Dili'. 

I 01)1. 


1 45 1-44, 
1 44 23'60| 
1 43 45*55' 
1 43 7-25i 


>*M'i 1 30 31*87 
Mli' J 3:> 51-11 
Mil 1 35 10(6 


MJ 

I 

1 

.)4 

•28*99 


i 

», •> 
.).> 

47-59 

M-:ii 

1 

- 

5-98 

-'-il 

1 

32 

•24-17 

1-J3!| 

1 

31 

4-2* 15 

2-13f 

J 

50 

59 9-2 


i;/ 

1 

2) 

14-87- 

i ii 

1 

24 

30 80; 

15! 

1 

‘23 

40 O.V 

15 j 

1 

.* •> 

‘2*2.5. 

15 

1 

■22 

I7*0(ij 


I 

21 

32«9i 

1 

2i> 

47‘93 

1 

■20 

■2 sol 

1 

19 

17-491 

1 

18 

5l-99i 


2*17l 1 17 0*47 


/ 

•60 22 


2*17 

2*17 

2*17 

217 

2*17 


•••TIT*/it 


II Sign-, 0 .— ami VI 




jnd vn. 


1 16 14-4-2| 
I 15 *28-22 
1 14 41-86 
1 13 55*31 
1 13 8 * 0 (); 


Signs II. nnd VI 11 . 























































Meteorology. 



METSOnOLOGlCAL TABLK^ 

By Mr. Cart, op the Strand, 
For June 1821. 


Days of 
Month. 

1821. 

The 

f 

bC 
^ c 

O B 

5 c 
oS 

CO 

irinumi 

. 

a 

o 

ll 

Btcr. 

J4 ^ 

-2 

Ileiisht of 
the B&rom. 
Inches. 

Weather. 

Mav 37 

4:7 

54 

44 

29*97 

Small showers 

28 

44 

55 

44 

30*02 

Small showers 

29 

47 

57 

45 

•18 

Fair 

30 

50 

59 

44 

•32 

Fair 

31 ; 

47 

59 

50 

•20 

Fair 

June l 

55 

70 

56 1 

•13 

reit 

2 

55 j 

70 

57 i 

•07 

F4ir 

3 

56 

69 

54 ! 

29*96 

Fair ^ 

4 

51 

65 

59 

•71 

Rain in the morn^' 

5 

57 

70 

60 

•82 i 

Fair fcloudv 

6 

60 

69 

57 

30'00 

Fair 

7 

57 

65 

54 

2975 

Showery ' 

8 

50 

54 

46 

i *80 

Showery 

9 

50 

58 

44 

•85 

Showery 

10 

45 

50 

42 

•84 

Showery 

11 

47 

55 

47 

•93 

Fair 

12 

50 

53 

47 

30'33 

Cloudy 

13 

55 

56 

48 

•33 

Cloudy 

14 

50 

59 

50 

■40 

Fair 

15 

52 

65 

51 

•39 

Fair 

16 

50 

61 

50 

•31 

Cloudy 

17 

50 

58 

51 

•36 

Cloudy 

18 

51 

63 

52 

•41 

Fair 

19 

52 

65 

49 

•30 

Fair 

20 

52 

60 

48 

■16 

Fair 

21 

50 

59 

49 

•17 

Fair 

22 

51 

57 

51 

•26 

Cloudy 

23 

52 

55 

48 

•25 

Cloudy 

24 

50 

56 

52 

•17 

Cloudy 

25 

52 

62 

51 

•21 

Cloudy 

26 

55 

66 

51 

•17 

Fair 


N.B, The Barometer's height is taken at ohe oVlock. 


Observations for Correspondent vfho observed the 

10th June 8 o'clock M. Barotm S9’80 Ther. attached 49° Detached 4J 

— 9 — — — 2981 ^ — 49 — — 49 

— —. 1 — N. — 29*84 — — — ^0 50 
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A Table of the Reduction of the Ecliptic^ [Tab. IV.] 

TAHLK conth)iu’(U 


and VI. 


Si^iis 
and VII.- 


Ucductinn, I Diir. L Hwki 



•24 0 

i 1 

1 

47 4-35 

loi 

1 1 

47 39*03 

20. 

' 1 

48 13-5.1 

30,1 

1 

48 47*81 

401 

1 

49 21-93 

50 

I 

1 

49 55*8(ri 



50 29*50 


51 

2*97 


51 

36-24 


.52 

9*30 


5-2 

4*2* 16 


53 

14-79 


// 

r.m 

3127 
34*12 
33*87 

33*70 


33-47 


1 .56 57-*29| 
1 57 28-2oi 
I 57 58*91 
I 58 29-37 
I 58 59 63 
1 59 29 651 


29 0! 

2 

2 53*4«! 

lo'! 

2 

3 21-69! 

20 2 

3 49*67! 

30 

2 

4 17*39 

40 

2 

4 44*88 

50, 

2 

5 i*2-14l 

30 0 *2 5 39-16: 


2 22 51*12 
2 ■22 36 86 
2 2*2 22 30 

2 2*2 7‘42 
2 21 52 *26 
2 21 36-80 


2 15 46-62 

2 15 25*27 
2 15 3*6(t 
2 Ij 41 * 6 / 
2 U 1943 
2 13 5691 

2 13 34 0 s 
2 13 UO*:i 

‘2 12 *23-911 
2 12 ()-00| 
•2 II 3V71; 
2 11 11-24’ 


21*35 
21*67 
•21 93 
22**24 


22 83 

23-OK 

23-39 

23 67 
23 94 
24*26 
21-50 


If.-and VlII.- 


Kcdnctuin. DiH* 


52-79 

52- 87 
52*93 
5300 
5306 

53- 13 

53-19 

63-25 

53-31 

53-37 

53-41 

53*48 

53*51 

53*57 

53-62 

53*65 

53-70 

53*74 

53*7fc 
53*81 
53*81 
53 8H 
53*91 


/ 

n 

> 32 

11-27 

1 31 

18*48 

1 30 

2561 

f 29 

32-68 

1 28 

39*68 

• 27 

46*62 

1 26 

53-49 

1 26 

0*30 

‘ 25 

1 OA 

7*05 

1 * 3 * 7 i 


2*05 0 16 11*69 
2*04' 0 15 17*91 
•204 , 0 14 24-10 
203 0 13 30*261 
2 03‘ 0 12 36'38.' 
2 02 ; 0 11 4*2‘47l 


*2-0> ’ 

0 

10 

48-541 

■2*01 ■ 

() 

9 

54-.50 

2 01 

0 

9 

0 6o| 

2 00' 

0 

8 

6*60; 

2 00: 

0 

7 

12*58! 

lyy 

0 

6 

18-541 



1 

V.+ and X1.+ 

IV. t and X.+ j 


.Siffus 


0*00 


III. -j- and IX.-f 


' 0 ( 


of (lie 
lA'Ii,,. 


Enter llie Table with tlie Longitude of the Ecliptic as the Aigmnent, aiid 
takeout the corres|)otidiiig 1 eduction,applying the correction for the vnriiitiou 
of the Ohlic|uity according as it is more or less than 2.1' 27* oj**. This E(|ua- 
tion applied according to its sign to the Longitude of the point of the 
Ecliptic gives tlie Sun’s Right Ascension as rwiuired. 


LXXXII. FiM 




































LXXXII 


Ari^ii. 

0’s , , 

T40nj$. |\ 


o / 
0 0 


C 43!) ] 

. Variation of the 0*5 /?. A* and Declin*Jor 100" Z)i- 
mbwfion of ike Obliquity of the Ijc/iptic. 


Si^ns O and VI. 


an It. A 


1 0 
10 
20 

40 

50 

2 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


3 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 

.''jO 


4 0 
10 
20 
30 
. 40 
.50 


7 0 
10 


20H 

2-20 

2 31 
■2-43 
2-51 
2-(>0 

2-77 

2-80 

3 00 
.3-12 


SifMis I, 

and A’ll. 

\’anU. A. 

\'ar. Dec* 



4 So 



.500 
5 87 
01 3 

6-40 

0-07 


1907 

1913 

J9-18 
19*24 
19.JO 
19*35 



19*41 

19*40 

19*52 

19*57 
19 02 

1907 

19*72 

19*77 

19*82 

19*87 

19*92 

19*97 

200-2 
. V 


2 


49*73 
49*97 
50 22 
5046 
50*70 
50*94 


51*18 

51*42 

51*00 

51 *90 
5*214 
52-38 

52*02 
52*80 
53*10 
53*34 
53‘•)8 

53*82 



20*27 

20*31 


54*77 

5.5*00 

. 55-24 


55-47 
.5.5'70 
55*94 
50* 17 
5(i-40 
50*04 


50*87 

.57*10 


Si;rns 11 

and Vlll.j 

Vai.K. A.i Var. Doc.l 

19*56 

19-50 

19*44 

19-37 

19M1 

19*25 

It 

8464 

8480 

84- 9C 

85- 12 
85-28 
85-44 

1919 

85-60 

1913 

85-76 

19*07 

85-91 

19*00 

86-07 

18*94 

86*22 

18*88 

86*38 


86-.53 

■kW 

86*69 

18*68 

86*84 

l8-6'2 

86*99 

l«-55 

87-14 

18*48 

87-29 

18-il 

87-44 

18*33 

87-59 

18*26 

87*73 

1818 

87-88 

18*11 

88 02 

18-03 

88*17 

17*96 

88*31 

i 17-88 

88*45 

17*81 

88 59 

17-74 

88*73 

17*06 

88 87 

17-59 

sg-oi 




1703 

10 95 
10*86 
1078 
16*70 
10 * 0 ! 

10*53 

16*45 


89*15 

89*29 

89*43 

89*57 

89*70 

89*84 


89*98 
90*11 
90*24 
90*37 
90*50 
90*63 



29 0 
50 
40 
30 
•20 
10 


28 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


27 0 
5o 
40 
30 
20 
10 


26 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


25 0 

50 

40 

30 

20 

10 


*24 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


90*76 I 23 O 
90*89 50 


Si^riis V and XT. Isijrn^i IV and X. Isiirn*’ TH. and !X 







































440 Variation of the Sun’s Right Ascension and Declination. 


Argil. I j.; (, ^ j 

0 s 


Lon^. IVnr.ll, .V. 


/ // 

7 20 5'OG 

30 5-17 

40 5-28 

50 5-49 


8 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


9 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


10 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


n 0 
10 

•20 

30 

40 

50 


V2 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


13 0 
10 
20 
30 
40 
50 


14 0 
to 
20 
30 
40 
50 


5-50 
5*61 
5-72 

5- 84 
5*95 
6*06 

G’I7 

6- 28 

<»*39 
6-50 
6 61 
0 * 7*2 


6-83 

6 V4 

7 05 

717 



7-30 

7*61 

7-72 

7-83 

7*94 

8*05 



S-79 

889 

900 

910 

9*21 

9-31 


9’42 

9-52 

9-63 

973 

9*84 

9'94 


1*72 

1-99 
•2*25 
2*52 

12*78 

1305 

1331 

13- 58 

13 85 

1411 

14- 38 

14- 64 
14*91 

15 - 17 

15*14 

15*70 


15 97 
16*23 
16-50 
16*76 
r;*"3 
17-29 


17*56 

17 8 *2 

18 09 
18*35 
18-61 
18*88 


19*14 

1940 

19*67 

19*93 
20*! 9 
• 20-46 


20*7*2 

20- 98 

21- 25 
21*51 
21*77 
•2204 

2*2-30 

22- 56 

22- 83 

23*09 

23*35 

23- 62 


Sii^UK I. niul VII. I Sigrns 11. und VIII. 
\5ir. U. \,!\':u*. Doc.lVar, U. A. 




20*96 
•2o 99 
21 - 0-2 
21 *(>5 
•2 i -08 
■2I*U 

2l*ii 
21*16 
21-18 
21-20 
21-23 
21 “25 

21-27 
21-20 
21*3*2 
•21 *34 
•21-36 
•21*39 

21*41 
21*43 
21-45 
*21*47 
21*49 
21 51 

21*53 

21-54 

21*56 

21*57 
21*59 
2! *00 


61-00 

61- 23 
61*45 
61*68 
6J -90 
61*13 

62- 36 
6 * 2*58 
6-2*80 
6303 
63*25 
63*47 

63*69 
63 91 
61*13 
64*35 
64*57 
64*79 

65*01 
65*23 
65*45 
65 66 
65*88 
66-10 


66-32 

66-53 

66*75 

66*96 

67*18 

67*39 


6*01 

5*92 

5*82 

5*73 

5*63 

5*54 


5*44 

5*35 

5*25 

515 

5-05 

4-95 


14 85 
U*76 
14*66 
14*56 
14*47 
14*37 


3*00 
2 89 
. 2-78 
2*67 
2*57 
2*46 


12*35 
12-24 
12 13 
12*01 
11 *90 
11*79 



// / 

91*02 23 40 

91 *15 30 

*28 20 

*40 10 


91*53 

91*65 

91*77 

91*90 
92*02 
92* 14 


92*26 

92*38 

92*49 

92-61 

92*73 

92-84 


92- 96 

9307 

93- 19 
95-30 
93*41 
93*53 


94*87 

94*97 

95-06 

95*16 

95-26 

95*36 


95*45 

95*54 

95*64 

95*73 

95*8*2 


22 0 
50 



21 0 
50 

40 

30 

20 

10 


‘20 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


19 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


18 0 
50 
4‘» 

30 

■20 

10 


17 0 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 


Signs V. and XI. ] Signs IV. and X. | Signs IIT. and IX. 


Argil 




















Variation rj'ihe Sun's Right Ascension and Decimation. 44 


Ar*ru. 

ov 

Long. 

Sigjjs 0 and V11. 

1 Signs 1. 
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Note .—In whatever manner M. Burkharclt combined the ob* 
servation*^ of Lacaille, Mayer, Bradley, Le-Gentil, Maskelyne, 
Piazzi and his own, he could never obtain more than 48", for the 
Secular Variation of the Obliquity, he has concluded the Secular 
Diiniuutioii cannot be greater than 50", he has never believed 
that it amounted to 52'';—Lagrange states the Diminution at 
56''per century; Laplace, and Delambre in his Solar Tables, 
52"* I. In the 2d edition of Vince^s Astronomy, from a mean of 
the observations of Dr, Maskelyne and several other astrono^ 
mers, it is stated at 50"; whereas Dr. Brinkley makes it 43" 
only. Vide Phil. Mag. vol. oG, p. 213. 

Norfolk-street, Lynn Regia, J# UtTING. 

June 4, 1821. 


To the ‘Editor of the PhUosophical Magazine* 

Lynn, June 5, 1821. 

Dkar Sir,—I have sent you a supplementary Tai^le*, Con¬ 
taining tlie Variatioii of the Sun's Right Ascension and Declina¬ 
tion for 100 seconds Diinimiiion of the Obliquity of the Ecliptic, 
in preference to a Diminution of 60", after the example of 
Mayer/’ as suggested by your Correspondent in the Philosophical 
Magazine for last month (p. 395 of tliis volume) : for, in finding 
the proportional parts of obliquities diffi'ring from that assumed 
in the construction of the Tables, the operation of dividing by the 
first term is unnecessary, and is in iny Tables disjionscd with: 
attention only is required in pointing off the decimal places. 
The error in the Table of the Variation of the Sun’s Right Ascen¬ 
sion in time cannot, at its maNimum, exceed about one-tdnth of 
a second in a century: any further correction is therefore un- 
nccessavv. 

Such persons as choose to have the Tables copied for their use 
can easily substitute the latter variations as the Diminution of the 

m 

Obliquity, for the Secular Variation originally inserted in the 
Tables. 

I remain, yours truly, 

J. UrriNG. 

• The Table alluded to, is that occupying the four pages immediately 
preceding this letter.—Entx. 
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liXXXIII. On ihe Passage of the Comet q/” 1819 across the Dh( 

of the Sun *. By Al. OLUEas. 

JVm, the cicineiits imiirated this passafre. According to those 
of Diikseu, the immcisioii was to take place at 17'" 3Cr 31", and 
the emersion at ‘iP o' 37" on the ‘iath June 1819} the hours 
were reckoned according to true time, Milan meiidian. At 19'' 
18' 6" the centre of the comet was only removed from that of 
the sun 2' 8'. The aberration retards these phases 5' 31" and 
the parallax half a minute fur the observatories of Germany. 

In the Kphcineris of Berlin for 1822, 1 concluded (says 
M. Olbcrs) from the observation of M. dc Lindcner, conlirmcd by 
an observation made in Austria, that the comet had been invisible 
on the disc of the sun ; but it is now proved that the sun was 
iiot without spots at that epoch} and if these spots were not re- 
inaiked by the two observers to whom I have alluded, the comet, 
much moie difficult to be seen, may also have escaped their no¬ 
tice, although a more attentive or more piercing e\e might have 
hcca able to discern it. The following are incontestable proofs 
of the existence of the spots. 

(1). M. Schumaker, then at Altona, had determined the col- 
liniation of his Troughton’s sextant several times in the course of 
the month of June ; and among others, on the 2.)th at 20*’. lie 
recollects most positively of n^’er having seen the sun without 
spots. The glass of the sextant multiplied nciiily ten times; it 
is therefore not probable that one of these spots could*be the 
comet. 

(2.)9Piofcssor Brandes at Breslau viewed the {um on the 2Gth 
, of Juije, a little before middayj with a glass of a thiity-fotjr times 
multiplying power, and he perceived a spot distinctly visible, al¬ 
most passing behind the disc, and precisely at the place where it 
oucht to have been according to the preceding observations. 
This oi,H rvation becomes important when compaicd with that 
of Dr. Gri lithuiscn inseitcd in‘the Gazette PolitUjue of Munich, 
of the !2tih of August 1819. According to the Meteotological 
Journal of Dr. Gruithuisen, there were on the 2fith of Juno, at 
eight in the morning, two small spots without nebulosity near the 
west limb t )f the sun. One also was seen in the midst of the 
apparent dioi As well a-s he can recollect, the spot in the mid- 
tile was very t mall and undefined; it is possible, therefore, that 
this |}hilosop} wr might have seen the comet on the disc of thu 
Mui. Neverth doubts must still remain, until wc learn that 
some other ob server has seeti this black point, either furwutd 

* K.’.tracteJ fit n ' a Wcrnolr by M. Olbers in the Ephemeds ot llerliu 
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near the south limb^ or behind near the north limb, consider¬ 
ing that spots have never been seen in the neighbourhood of 
the poles of the sun. This spot in the middle appeared sotne- 
vv^hat larger than double the size of the fourth satellite of Jupiter; 
it was not an old spot; indeed, four days before M. Gruithuisen 
had observed the following spots ; 

Near the west limb a large spot with nebulosity. 

“ Towards the middle, but still a little to the west, three new 
spots rather large, and some smaller ones. 

And very near the east limb a small spot. 

The large spots in the middle were on the 26th of June near 
the west limb, and had greatly diminished; that on the east 
limb had disappeared ; at least it is certain that it had not ar« 
fived at the middle of the «uti in four days. It follows, that the 
small black spot in the middle of the disc on the 26th of June 
was a new spot, or the nucleus of the comet.” 

Tlic observations of MM. Brandes and Gruithuisen appear to 
indicate that between the 2Md and 28th of June none of the or¬ 
dinary spots seen boforr or after that period had reached the mid¬ 
dle of the solar disc; and the observation made at Hanover by 
Professor Wildt, appears to confirm that made on the 26tli of 
June bv M. Giuitbuisen. 

I observed the sun,” says M. Wildt, about the 26tli of June, 
one or two days sooner or latep, and I saw an undefined spot, of 
which 1 kill lecollect the si/e and the situation. I believe it was 
the comet I saw upon the sun; my observation was made towards 
seven in the morning, and might have indicated the situation and 
the size of the comet. It is pci haps the only time that 1 did not 
commit niy observation to writing; but the spot waAo faint, 
and so indeterminate, that it appeared to me of little interest* 
It is truly to be regretted that the idea of a comet had not oc¬ 
curred to me. The fact of not having wiitten down my observa¬ 
tion leads me to think that it must haie been on the 26th of 
June; for 1 am aware of circumstances which might have de¬ 
prived me of the opportunity on that <lay. If then the calcula¬ 
tions of M. Olbers were confirmed by my observatioiis, I should 
be inclined to believe that it was the comet which I saw on the 
sun's disc.” 

I will not decide,” adds M.OIbcrs,*^ whether what MM.Grui- 
thui&en and Wildt saw upon the sun (at the period of ti e passage) 
was really the comet, or an oidinary spot. However, none of the 
spots seen before the 26th of June could be o\i that day in the 
middle of the disc; and M. Brnndcs could not perceive at twelve 
o’clock the spot observed at eight by M. Gruithuisen; these 
two facts appear very remarkable. It is to be regretted, that 
fhere has not been any decisive observation of a phsenomenon so 

interesting 
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interesting and so rare; but it has appeared to me proper, never> 
theless, to collect here all the observations on the solar disc made 
on the 26th of June IS 19, of which 1 have been able to receive 
an account.*'- 





LXXXIV. Electro-magnetic Experiments. Mr. J. Tatum. 


I Dorset-street, May 17i 1821. 

F you are of opinion that the following arrangement 
of Electro-magnetic Apparatus, and experiments performed with 
it, are worthy of a place in your publication, they are at your ser¬ 
vice. I am, sir, yours, &c. 

J. Tatum. 


To the Editor (J" the Phil. Mag. 


Let A, B, n and D (fig. A, Plate IV) represent a copper ves¬ 
sel about four inches by three, and about half an inch wide, in 
which is inserted a plate of zinc z *, similar to that of Professor 
(Ersted, as described in your Magazine for January, page 46, ex¬ 
cepting only that that was suspended by means of a loop of thread, 
and this is .supported bv a fine point, at the bottom, and one at 
the top of tlie copper vessel, so as to allow it to rotate freely 
when put in action by a very sn)all power. Let E, F, G, H and I 
represent a copper wire soldered to the plate of zinc at E, and 
continued toF, where it is bent at aright angle, and continued to 
G, H, and I, where it is soldered to one side of the copper fc.ssel. 

Let the copper vessel be filled with diluted nitro-sulphuric 
acid, a^ the following phaenoinena will be observed. 

1. Onbringing the north p6% of a strong magiietic bar under 
the copper wire near G, the apparatus will be strongly repelled, 
and rotate quickly on its axis. 

2. If the south pole of the same bar be presented, the appa¬ 
ratus will as quickly rotate by attraction. 

3. On bringing the north pole above the wire near F, the 
apparatus will rotate by attraction. 

4. But on approaching the same part of the wire, with the 
south pole of the magnet, the apparatus will rotate by repulsion. 

5. If some fine iron filings be sprinkled or dropt on the wire, 
or if a piece of paper containing such be brought under the same, 
.•o as it may touch them, they will adhere to it in little clots. 
This experimci.t succeeds if the wire be brass or platina. 

6. If the north pole of a magnetic needle be brought under 
the wire, it is violently repelled. 

7. If the south pole be presented to the same part, it will be 
attracted. 

8. On 
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S. On bringing the north pole above the wire, it is attracted. 

9. But the south pole will be repelled. 

A friend who called on me, to see the action of the apparatus, 
observed, that if we should alter the position of the copper wire, 
90 as to enable us to bring a small needle between it and the 
copper vessel, w'e should find that the under surface wotdd cither 
attract or repel the needle, according to the position in which it 
was held. Accordingly, on altering the apparatus, it was found 
to answer what he anticipated. 

The above apparatus is well calculated to show the rotatory 
motion, as there is no twisting or untwisting of a thread, which 
w'ill alter by the addition of weight or moisture. 


LXXXV. Notices respecting New Books. 

A Treatisb on Scrofula (to which the Jacksonian Prize for the 
year 1818 was adjudged by the Court of Examiners of the Royal.. 
College of Surgeons); describing the Morbid Alteration it pro¬ 
duces in the Structure of all the different Parts of the Body, and 
the best mode of treating it, particularly in Children; also its 
Connection with Diseases of the Spine, Joints, Eyes, and Glands, 
more especially of the Female Breasts, Testes, and Prostate 
Glands ; with particular reference also to the most improved Plan 
of treating Spinal Curvatures. To which is added, an Account 
of the Ophthalmia, so long prevalent in Christ’s Hospital. By 
Eusebius Arthur Lloyd, Member of the Royal College of Sur¬ 
geons in London, &c. One volume 8 vo. 

A Dissertation on Lime, and Use and Abuse inAgifculture. 
By Thomas Hornby. 8 vo. 2s. 

The British Botanist; or, a familiar Introduction to the Scient;ie 
of Botany. Fifteen Plates. 12mo. 7^. ; coloured 10s. 6 t/. 

The Botanical Cultivator; or. Instructions fur the Manage¬ 
ment of Plants cultivated iii the Hot-houses uf Great Britain. 
By Robert Sweet, F.L.S. 8 vo. 10s. 6il. 

A Manual of the Diseases of the Human Eye, intended for 
Surgeons commencing Practice; translated from the German of 
Dr. Charles Hen. Weller, of Berlin. By G. C. Monteath, M.D. 

2 vols. 8 vo.; with four coloured Plates representing 37 diseased 
Eyes. 1/. 10s. 

Illustrations of the Great Operations of Surgery, Trepan, Her¬ 
nia, Amputation, Aneurism, and Lithotomy. By Charles Bell, 
F.R.S.E., containing 21 Plates. Large 4to, 3i. 15s.; coloured 
51. 5s. 

A Treatise on the Medical Powers of the Nitro-miiriatic Acid 
Bath, ill various Diseases. By Walter Pimlop, Surgeon. 8yo. 2s.,' 

A v iew 
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A View of the Structure, Functions and Disorders of the Sto¬ 
mach and Alimentary Organs of the Human Body; with physio- 
logieal Observations and Remarks upon the Qualities and Effects 
of Food and fermented Liquors. By T. Hare. Svo. 12s. 

A Treatise qn the Epidemic Cholera of India. By James 
Bovle. 8 vu. 55. 

Practical Observations on those Disorders of the Liver, and 
other Organs of Digestion, which produce the several Forms and 
Varieties of the bilious Complaint. By Joseph Ayre, M.D. 85 . 6 d. 

A Description of Surgical Operations originally peculiar to the 
Japanese and Chinese, and by them denominated Ziu King; now 
introduced into European Practice, with Directions, &c. By 
J. M. Churchill, Surgeon. 4s. 

Familiar Lessons on Mineralogy and Geology. By J. Mawe. 
12mo. 5s. 

Preparing for PiihUcalion. 

The First Volume (dedicated by Permission to His Majesty) of 
A General History of Birds, by John Latham, M.D. F.R.S, to 
be completed in 't en Volumes, demy 4to, with at least 180 co¬ 
loured Plates, is intended to appear in a few days, and the 
succeeding volumes at intervals of about three months. 

The Principles and Doctrines of Assurances, Annuities on Lives, 
and of Contingent Reversions, stated and explained. By W. 
Morgan, Esq. F.R.S. Actuary of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Office. 

An Account of the Fossils of the South Downs; or Outlines of 
the Geology of the South-eastern Division of Sussex ; in Royal 
4to; illustrated by numerous Engravings. By Mr. Mantcll, of 
Lewes.* 

A Journal of a Residence in the Burhman Empire, and parti¬ 
cularly at the Court of Amarapoora. By Capt. Cox. 

The Conchology of the British Islands; a splendid work in 
4to. By Dr. Tur'ton. With 19 Plates, 

The Parent’s Medical and Surgical Assistant; intended for the 
use of the Heads of Families, parochial Clergymen, and others; 
affording familiar and popular Directions for the Management of 
the sudden Illness and various Accidents that require 'a prompfi 
and judicious 'rreatment, and will not admit of the delay neces¬ 
sary for procuring advice. By Thomas Ayre Bromhead, M.B. 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. In a small volume. 

John Ayrton Paris, M.D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phy¬ 
sicians, and John S. M. Fonblanque, Esq. Barrister at Law, have 
in considerable forwardness a w’ork to be comprised in one volume 
in Svo, and entitled “ Medical Jurisprudence.” It will compre¬ 
hend Medical, Chemical, Anatomical and Surgical Investigations, 
applicable to Forensic Practice, for the Instruction and Guidance 

of 
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of Coroners, Magistrates, Counsel, and Medical Witnesses: with a 
copious Appendix of, Statutes, Pases an.d Decisions. 

A Treatise of the Principles of Bridges by Suspension, with Re¬ 
ference to the Catenary, and exemplified by the Cable Bridge 
now in jjrogress over the Strait of Menai. In it-the Properties 
of the Catenary will be fully investigated, and those of Arches 
and Piers will be derived from the Motion of a Projectile. It will 
contain practical Tables, a Table of the Dimensions of a Ca¬ 
tenary, and Tables of the principal Chain, Rope, Stone, Wood 
and Iron Bridges, with the Dimensions of them, erected in dif¬ 
ferent Countries. 


* 

LXXXVI. Proceedings of Learned Societies, 

ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF EONJOON. 

June 8. ^ HIS Society met for the last time this sessions, when 
several letters were read from foreign astronomers detailing some 
interesting particulars in the science. A communication was also 
made from the venerable president (Sir Win. Herschcl) of a new 
list of double sttirs. A p.iper was then read, from the Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, relative to his prismatic eyc-piccc; being, in some 
measure, a continuation of his former papers on this subject. 
—As this Society are now printing their Transactions, wc shall 
abstain from noticing any hirther particulars: since the papers 
themselves will, in a short time, he before the public. 

The Society has adjourned to Friday, November Dth, 


PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH. 

This Society has just publi'^hed a'Report of its proceedings 
since its establishment on the 22d of Feb. 1820, to the close of 
the second Session on the 23d of April 1821, of which tlie fol¬ 
lowing is a pretty copious abstract: 

The exiiatenco of this Society implies a belief in the members,. 
that the brain is the oigan of the mind, and tliat particular parts 
of it arc the organs of particular mental faculties; and that these 
facts afford a key to the true philosophy of man. The Society 
is aware of the opposition which the doctrines have met witl{, 
and of the ridicule which has been cast upon tliem; but thev 
know also, that in all ages a similar reception has been given to 
the most important discoveries; which, nevertheless, have iu time 
prevailed. 

“ The propositions that Consciousness reveals nothing in regard 
to the seat or distribution of the organs of the mind,'and Dissec¬ 
tion nothing in regard to the functions of the brain, are so ob- 
Vol. 57. No, 278, June 1821. 3 L viouslv 
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vionsly true, that they admit of no dispute. Nevertheless, philo¬ 
sophers on the mind, in conducting their inquiries, have relied 
too much on mere mental reflection; while physiologists, in 
seeking to discover the functions of the brain, have resorted too 
exclusively to.dissection. These facts explain the past and pre¬ 
sent ignorance of mankind in genera], on these interesting points 
in the philosophy of man; and point out, in the clearest man¬ 
ner, the necessity of resorting to a new method of inquiry, that 
more perfect information may be obtained. Dr. Gall was the 
first to introduce the mode of comparing mental manifestations 
with cerebral development; and this method has led to discoveries 
which could never have been attained by the means previously 
employed. By this mode of philosophising, the Phrenologist has 
attained knowledge in place of ignorance, and system in place of 
hypothesis, in many points highly important in the philosophy 
of the mind, and the physiology of the brain; and while he per¬ 
ceives, with a mixture of pity and regret, the determination with 
which many sensible men adhere to the former defective systems, 
he feels a perfect conviction that the new method requires only 
to be studied to be highly appreciated; and that as it becomes 
known the present opposition must disappear. The ridicule with 
which the new doctrines are pursued gives the Society no un¬ 
easiness. They have experience for their warrant in saying, that 
it is uniformly in the ratio of the ignorance of him from whom 
it proceeds; and they know that no enlightened individual ever 
compared mental manifestations and development of brain, with 
a serious desire to discover the truth, who found it possible to 
cdMinue to scuff. Those who made the discoveries of Galileo 
and Newton objects of their wit, appear now to have been shal¬ 
low-minded indeed ; and those who have found subjects of ridi¬ 
cule in the constitution of their own nature, will probably be 
judged by posterity to have been not more profound. The Phre¬ 
nologist knows that the organization and functions of the brain 
arc as independent of human belief as the motions of the globe. 
Individuals, therefore, may scoff at the doctrines of phrenology, 
and think them too ridiculous to merit an inquiry: but the So¬ 
ciety are convinced, that nevertheless every human being will 
continue, although unconsciously to himself, to manifest his fa¬ 
culties, by means of different parts of the brain, and with a power 
corresponding to their size and actmty; and that mankind at 
large will believe the fact, as they did the revolution of the globe, 
whenever they turn their attention to the evidence. The Society, 
therefore, hold the principles of Phrenology as no longer subject 
to doubt; and while they recommend an attention to the subject 
to every reflecting and virtuous individual, who considers a know¬ 
ledge of himself and of himiaii nature as an object of im])ortance. 
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they conceive themselves called upon to direct their own efforts 
rather to enlarge and apply the truths vrhich Phrenology reveals, 
than to strengthen the evidence on which the general principles 
rest.” 

During the first season the following Essays were read; ^ 

“ An Essay accounting for the Rise and Progress of Society, on 
Phrenological Principles, illustrated hy Casts of the Skulls of In¬ 
dividuals of a Variety of Nations, in different Stages of Civiliza¬ 
tion; by Mr. G. Combe. 

** On the different Species of Philosophy, and on the Facilities 
afforded by Phrenology for the Study of Man; by the Rev, David 
Welsh. 

** On the Connection betwixt the Mind and the Brain; by Mr. 
James Brownlee. 

“ On Insanity, as illustrated by Phrenology. By Mr. Andrew 
Combe. 

“ On the Relation betwixt Metaphysics and Phrenology; by 
Mr. William Ritchie. 

On the Principles of Dramatic Compositions, as illustrated 
by the Views of the human Mind afforded by Phrenology ; by 
Mr. G. Combe. 


Miss Clara Fisher, a child of nine years of age, having ap¬ 
peared on the Edinburgh stage, and exhibited great and preco¬ 
cious talent, the Society, through the kind permission of her father, 
procured a cast and a drawing of her head; and on 30th June, 
these, along with an analytical account of her mental manifesta¬ 
tions, were presented to the Society by a Committee appointed 
for the purpose. 

“ On the Advantages to be derived from studying Man on 
Phrenological Principles ; by the Rev. A. Stewart. 

August 1st, A Collection of Skulls of the lower Animals was 
presented and examined, and the Correspondence betwixt their 
Instincts, and the Development of their Heads, was pointed out, 
so far as known; by Dr. Robert Willis. 

** This terminated the first session of the Society, which du¬ 
ring this period consisted of ten members: the meetings were 
adjourned till November in the same year.” 

“ During the second session, the following Essays were read: 

“1. An Explanation of-some Differences in Taste, on Phre¬ 
nological Principles; by Sir G. S. Mackenzie. 

2. On the Causes of the Imperfection of Metaphysical Sci¬ 
ence, and on the Means of removing them ; by Mr. G. Combe. 

3. Phrenological Observations on Haydon’s Picture ofChrist’s 
Entry into Jerusalem; by Sir G. Mackenzie and Mr. A. Bu¬ 
chanan. 


‘*4, On the Talents of eminent Men, as illustrated by their' 

3 L 2 cerebral 
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cerebral Development; and, in particular, on the Genius of certain 
living Characturs whose Dovelopineut is-known ; by Mr. A. Bu¬ 
chanan. 

“ 5. Further Observations on the Progress of Civilization in 
different Nations, as illustrated by Casts of their Skulls; by Mr. 
G. Combe. 

“ 6. On the Tendency which Plirenology is supposed to have 
towards Materialisflfk. and on the Means which it affords of ac- 
counting foi‘ the Di^rsity of Characters and intellectual Endow¬ 
ments observable among Mankind; by Mr. Brownlee. 

7. On Dr. Thomas Brown's System of Metapliysics and 
Morals, as connected with Phrenology; by Mr. Ritchie. 

. 8. Observations oh Mr. Owen’s Plan for banishing Vice and 

Misery from Society, as affected by the Doctrine of innate Dis- 
po.sicions, and on the other Means which remain of improving the 
Condition of the human Race ; by Mr. G. Combe. 

One of the most obvious truths in the philosophy of man is, 
that the character and conduct of individuals are the results of 
their innate dispositions and talents exercised by themselves, and 
modified by the circumstances in which they are placed. It fol¬ 
lows from this principle, that crimes arise from unfortunate na¬ 
tural dispositions ; from neglected education; from the influence 
of unfavourable circumstances ; or from the joint action of all 
these causes. The causes of crimes must be known before ef¬ 
fectual measures can be adopted for their prevention ; and hence 
it becomes an important olject to discover, in what respect, or 
to what extent, the actions of criminals arise from natural ten¬ 
dencies, and to what extent from excitement produced by the 
circumstances in which they are placed. The first of thesp in¬ 
quiries has hitherto been altogether neglected, from the impos¬ 
sibility experienced of attaining philosophical knowledge upon 
the subject; and while the first is unknown, any opinion formed 
upon the second must necessarily be imperfect. Phrenology 
affords the means of overcoming the difficulties of attaining in¬ 
formation respecting the natural dispositions. The natural energy 
of the propensities, sentiments, and intellectual faculties, is in 
proportion to the size and activity of the organs, and these can 
be ascertained bv observation. 

“TbeSocicty, therefore, with the view of ascertaining the spe¬ 
cial cotnbination of mental faeiilties, which exposes individuals 
must particularly to the temptation of committing crimes, have 
endeavoured to procure casts of the heads and skulls of as many 
criminals as possible. Reports on the conduct and development 
of four individuals of this description, illustrated by casts of their 
heads, were read to the Society. 


« The 
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The following reports and notices have also been read : 

“ HepoTt on the Skull of King Robert Bruce, with Observa- 
tioiis on the Character which it indicates, compared with hia 
History ; by Mr. James Law. 

‘^Observations on the Talents of several distinguished Iiidivi-^ 
duals, as indicated by the Development of their Heads, shown in 
tlieir Portraits produced to the Society; by Mr. James Stewart. 

“ Historical Notice of early Opinions regarding the Functions 
of the Brain ; by Mr. W. C. Trevelyan and Mr. George Combe. 

“ Notice of Cardan, the Philosopher, and of some Peculiarities 
of his Character, indicating a particular Endowment of several 
Faculties; by Mr.W. C. Trevelyan. 

“ No object is more interesting to Society, than the allotment 
of particular professions or occupations to individuals most fitted 
by nature to pursue them with advantage. Phrenology, by moans 
of the cerebral devclopnicut, affords a powerful hel])for divseover- 
ing the natural dispositions and talents of individuals. Tlic chief 
difficulty which remains, is to predict the effects of particular 
combinations of the primitive powers, and of particular modes of 
education upon them. Experience only can lead to certain know¬ 
ledge upon these points; hut experience can bo obtained onlv 
by expevimeut and observation. The Society, therefore, by the 
kindness of a lady, rvho takes an interest in the science of Pijrc- 
nology, has been made acquainted with the case of a girl of nine 
years of age, selected for education to a particular pursuit, ou 
account of her cerebral development appearing eminently to fit 
her for such an avocation. A cast of the head has been made, 
and a report of her development and endowments at the time 
when her instruction commenced, has been placed among the 
records of the Society; and time will show how far the anticipa¬ 
tions formed have been well or ill founded. It is three mouths 
since the course of instruction was begun ; and hitherto the indi¬ 
cations have surpassed, rather than fallen short of, the cxj)cct:i- 
tions entertained.” 

A list of the Members* composing the Society is attached to 
the Report: ordinary Members forty-two; honorary Members 
three; corresponding Members five. 


CEYLON LITERARY SOCIETY. 

A Society for investigating the Natural and Civil History, Geo¬ 
graphy, &c. of Ceylon, was established under the patronage of 
the Hon. the Lieutenant Governor, at a meeting of Gentlrmen of 
His Majesty^8 service, civil and military, held at the King’s House 
in Colombo, the 11th of last December. The objects to which 
the attention of the Society seem principally to be directed arc ; 

Ist. “ The Geography, Geology, and Minerah)gy of Ceylon. 
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2(11y. ‘‘ Its Botany^ perhaps the richest and least exhausted of 
any in the world. In this branch the history of the Cinnamon 
tree, the various Palms so important to the sustenance of the 
people, the Rice, and the numerous other kinds of grains culti¬ 
vated in the island; and modes of improving agriculture, well 
deserve very particular investigation. 

3dly. “ ThejPishes of Ceylon, so various and yet almost unde¬ 
scribed ; its Coi^ology, in which the Triiicomalee and Manar 
districts particulal^are so abundant, its Quadrupeds, Birds, In¬ 
sects, and Amphw^ including Serpents, afford subjects highly 
important for consii^ration. 

dthly. “ For the^d^dy of the Civil History, Language and 
Customs of the Ptl^Ie, the facility of communication with the 
Kandyans offers advantages not hitherto enjoyed; and as the 
active curiosity of the Members will probably furnish to the So¬ 
ciety much to illustrate the antir|uitics and topography of the 
country, as well ns the other points to which its labours will be 
directed; the establishment of a Museum, which is proposed as 
part of tlie system, will serve to bring together specimens appli¬ 
cable to all these various heads, contributions to which are earn¬ 
estly solicited from the public at large. 

“ The Fund to be raised by the Subscription of the Members, 
will be applicalile to the hire of a house for the meetings of the 
Society, and for its Museum (unless it should please Government 
in patronage of the plan to assign it a building gratuitously for 
these purposes).” 

The .Society at its first meeting could boast of no less than fifty- 
one Members, all emulous for the success of the Institution. 
The Hon. Major-General Sir E. Barnes, the patron, was elected 
President. The Hon. Sir Hardinge Gifford; the Hon. Sir 
Richard Ottley; the Hon. R. Boyd, Esq.; the Hon. J. W. Car¬ 
rington, Esq. ; the Hon. and Venerable Dr. Twisleton and Dr. 
Farrell were elected Vice-Presidents ; and the following gentle, 
men were named as U General Committee for managing the 
concerns of the Society, till the first meeting in 1S22 (the Com¬ 
mittee thenceforward to be elected annually), viz. 

Lieut.-Col. Wright; Lieut.-Col. Walker; Dr. Dwyer; W. 
Granville, Esq.; A. Moon, Esq.; G. Tumour, Esq.; J. Deane, 
E.*q.; Major Delatre ; J. G. Forbes, Esq.; Rev. C. Lyon; H. A. 
Marsliall, Esq.; Lieut. Gascoigne; Rev. J. G. Glenie; Lieut.- 
Col. Hamilton; Lieut. Thompson. 

This General Committee divides itself into three Sub-com¬ 
mittees of five Members each; viz. Ist, of Natural History and 
Agriculture; 2dly, of Geology, Mineralogy, and Geography; 
«3dly, of Civil History, Languages, and Antiquities. 

Natives of rpspectabilitv are eligible as honorary Members. 

LXXXVI. /«- 
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LXXXVil. Intelligence and Miscellaneous Articles. 

I Chatham, Junei^, 182]. 

F. any of the readers of the Philosophical Magazine 
will favour me with the following information, I shall feel much 
obliged. 

Suppose a floating body of a cubical form, one-third of which 
is above water. Where is the point situated, by which it ciin be 
moved in a horizontal direction with the least effort? If this 
subject has been noticed by any writer, under what title is it to 
be found ? By inserting this, and the answer, if it is favoured 
with one, in your very valuable miscellany, you will much oblige 

Your most olicdient'servant, &c. 

To the Editor of the Phil, Mag, J. K. K. 

l.ARGK REFLECTING TKI.ESCOPK. 

Mr. J. Ramage, of Aberdeen, has constructed a 25 feet reflect¬ 
ing telescope, the speculum of which is 25 feet focal length, and 
15 inches diameter, bearing magnifying powers from 50 to 1500. 
This is the largest telescope of the kind ever made, except Sir 
W. Herschel’s. The mechanism by which the observer and the 
instrument are moved, is simple and well contrived. 

TRAVELLERS. 

An English traveller of the name of Cochrane has reached 
Irkutsk on foot, on his road to America, by the north-east pro¬ 
montory of Asia. On the'13th of September last, he had tra¬ 
velled 8000 versts in 123 d<Tvs entirely on foot. He sleeps in the 
open air, and wears nankeen breeches. 

Mr. Campbell, the Mis'^ionary, has returned from a second 
journey in South Africa. On this occasion he penetrated 800 
miles from Cape Town, a greater distance than any other tra¬ 
veller had before penetrated, and considerably beyond Latakoo. 
He has discovered several large towns; some containing 10,000 
or 12,000 inhabitants. The people were found friendly and 
docile, possessing some skill in the manufacture of pottery, in 
smelting of iron, and other arts, and so intelligent as to know the 
value of and wish for the introduction of better informed artizans. 
They likewise desire to have missionaries sent among them. 

' Messrs. Waddington and Ilanbury, two of our adventurous 
-countrymen who have visited Upper Egypt, may be expected in 
England by the end of this year. They are said to have disco¬ 
vered the city of ancient Mcroe, spokei: of liy Herodotus, lib, ii. 
cap. 29; by Diodorus Siculus, i. 3.3; by Strabo, xvii.; and by 
Josephus, ii. 10. It was anciently callerl Saba, which name was 
changed to that of Mcroe by Cumby.scs, in honour of his wife or 
sister. ’’ native' 
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NATIVE OXIDE OF CHROME 


The combinations of this metal with two others, namely lead 
and iron, under different forms, have for some time found a place 
in our catalogues of minerals. A place must now also be made 
for chrome itself in that division of iiHueralogical systems wliich 
is allotted to the metals. I am not aware at least, that the oxide 
of chrome has'y^t been found by any one in a native state; cer¬ 
tainly it has not been enumerated in any system of mineralogy. 

I have recently discovered it here in Shetland, in the island of 
Unst. It is found in cavities in the chromate of iron, which 
abounds in thisisldind, so as, for the space of many miles, to he 
scattered over the.Aiirface of the ground, and even to be used in 
common with the loose stones which it accompanies in the building 
of dykes. 

This oxide is easily recognised by its beautiful green colour, 
and docs not seem to differ from the green oxide produced in our 
laboratories by the action of heat. In some places it is merely 
diffused through the fissures of the ore; in others it occupies 
cavities resembling those of the arnygdaloids. It is sometimes 
found in a powdery form ; but at others it is compacted into a 
solid substance, bearing the marks of a crystalline structure, and 
somewhat translucent. Although it appears to be in abundance, 
when the specimens that contain it are broken, that effect is only 
the consequence of the brilliancy and contrast of its colour with 
the black and dark gray of the surrounding chromate of iron. It 
would be very difficult to collect many grains of it in a separate 
state from any of the fragments of the black ore which I ex¬ 
amined. 

The green oxide is accompanied by a yellow oxide of chrome, 
in cavities generally distinct from it, but sometimes intermixed, 
and in somewhat less abundance. This latter is more generally 
in the form of powder than the green. As the green oxide of 
chrome changes to yellow by heating it, M. Vauquelin appears to 
think that these arc distinct oxides ; but this point dues not seem 
to have as yet been very satisfactorily examined. For the present 
purposes it will, at any rate, be more convenient to consider them 
merely as varieties of one mineral species. Those inincralogical 
writers who are desirous of increasing the number of species may 
easily follow a different course. 

The mineral distinction of the oxide of chrome may be com¬ 
prised in the following terms: 

Oxide of Chrome .—^This mineral is of a bright grass green co¬ 
lour, or else pale yellow; and is found either in a powdery or a 
compact fonn. In the former case, the aspect is dull; in the 

** Journal of Science^ No* 21. 

' latter, 
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latter, the lustre resembles that of compactly crystallized lime¬ 
stone, or marble. 11 either invests surfaces, or hlls cavities in 
chromate of iron. 

Its specific gravity has not been examined. It is soluble 
boiling in the alkalies, and communicates to them a green colour, 
but the solution is decomposed by further boiling, and the oxide 
is precipitated. By this character, and by its communicating a 
green tinge to glass, before the blow-pipe, it may be recognised 
and distinguished. It occurs in Unst, one of the Shetland isles. 

Lest your readers should conceive that I had fallen into an 
error, in describing this mineral as new, I ought to add to this 
communication, that the oxide of chrome, described in Monsieur 
Lucas’s arrangement of minerals, is a very different substance, 
and, 1 may add, improperly named. I need not quote from a 
book which is in the hands of many mineralogists. It is sufficient 
to remark, that his mineral is a compound substance, into which 
the oxide'in question enters only as an ingredient. It would be 
proper that its name should be changed, to prevent confusion; 
the right of possession is clearly in the present substance. 

I am yours, &c. 

Shetland, August 1820. _ J. MacCulI.OCH. 

CURIOUS GGOI.OGICAL FACTS. 

The following curious fact was stated in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, No. 43, p. .52, in an account of the quarries of marble 
whence the blocks are taken for the construction of the Plymouth 
break-water: 

“ The quarries are situated at Orestou, on the eastern shore 
of Catwater; tliey lie under a surface of about twenty-five acres, 
and were purchased from the Duke of Bedford for 10,000f. 
They consist of one vast mass of compact close-grained marble, 
many specimens of which are beautifully variegated; seams of 
clay however are interposed through the rock, in which there are 
also large cavities, some empty, and others partially filled with 
clay. In one of these caverns in the solid rock, fifteen feet wide, 
forty-five feet long, and twelve feet deep, filled nearly with com¬ 
pact clay, were found imbedded fossil bones belonging to the 
I hinoceros, Iwing poi tions of the skeletons of three different ani¬ 
mals, all of them in the most perfect state of preservation, every 
part of their surface entire to a degree which Sir Everard Home 
says lie had qcaver observed in specimens of this kind before. The 
part of the cavity in which these bones were found was seventy 
feet below the sqrface of the solid rock, sixty feet horizontally 
from the edge Of the cliff where Mr. Whitby began to work the 
quarry, and one hundred-aiid sixty feet from the original edge by 
the side of the Catwater. Every side of the cave was solid rock: 
the inside had no incrustation of stalactite, nor was there any Cx- 
Vol. 57. No. 278. June 1821. 3 M tern|i| 
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ternalccmtTnunicatiou through the rock in xvhich it was imbedded, 
nor any appearance of an opening from above, being inclosed by 
infiltration. When, therefore, and in what manner these bones 
came into that situation, is among the secret and wonderful ope* 
rations of nature^ which will probably never be revealed to man¬ 
kind.” 

Professor SiUiman having given a place to the foregoing in 
his American Journal of Science, .No. 5, subjoins to it the fol<^ 
lowing extract, translated from Count Bournon’s Minera]<^y, 
as a fact still mor^interesting : 

‘‘ During the years I78b, 7, and 8, they were occupied near 
Aix in Provence,Jn France, in quarrying stone for the rebuilding, 
upon a vast scale, of the Palace of Justice. The stone was a 
iimestone of a deep grey, and of that kind which are tender when 
they come out of the quarry, tut harden by exposure to the 
air. The strata were separated from one another by a bed of 
sand mixed with clavy more or less calcareous. The hrat which 
were wrought presented no appearance of any foreign bodies % 
but, after the workmen had removed the first ten beds, they were 
astonished, when taking away the eleventh, to find its inferior 
surface, at’ the depth of forty or fifty feet, covered with shells^ 
The stone of this bed having been removed, as they were taking 
away a stratum of argillaceous sand, which separated the eleventh 
hed from the twelfth, they found stumps of columns and frag¬ 
ments of stones half \%*rought, and the stone was exactly similar 
to that of the quarry: they found moreover coins, handles of 
hammers, and other tools or fragments of tools in wood.* But 
that which principally commanded their attention, was a board 
about one inch thick and seven or eight feet long ; it was broken 
into many pieces, of which none were missing, and it was possi¬ 
ble to join them again one to another, and to restore to the 
board or plate its original form, which was that of tlKi boards of 
the same kind used by the masons and quarry men: it was worn 
in the same manner, roumied and waving upon the edges. 

" The stones which were completely or partly wrought, had 
not at all change<i in their nature, but the fragments of the board, 
and the instruments, and the pieces of instruments of w'ood, had 
been changed into agates, w'hich were very fine and agreeably co¬ 
loured. Here then (obsesves Count Bournon) we have the traces 
of a work executed by the hand of man, placed at the depth of 
fifty feet, and c)^red with eleven beds of compact limestone: 
every thing tended to prove that this work had been executed 
upon the spot where the traces existed. The presence of man 
had then preceded the formation of this stone, and that very con¬ 
siderably, since he was already arrived at such a degree of civili- 
jeation that the arts were known to him, and that he wrought the 
abB>he and formed columns out of it.” agri* 
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Major*GeneraI Bcatsoiii a practical and experimental agricul¬ 
turist^ has addressed his plan of culture to the farmers of the 
three kingdoms^ and has made an estimate of his expenses in 
cropping 29 acres of wheat at Knowle Farm, near Tunbridge 
Wells. He states that his practice has proved,.^bat the cheap 
and universal manure of clay-ashes on calcined or roasted soil, 
with the stubbles, &c. on the land, is sufficient and preferable for 
corn crops on stiff soils, and much other land, to lime or dung, 
and may be applied at the expense of 20.r;'au acre, instead of 
the Sussex and Hampshire practice of lime and marl at and 
of dung or other manures of an equal or gf^^ter cost. He has 
also,invented a new implement of much poWer, and various ap¬ 
plication to the soil, as a general substitute for the ploughs and 
harrows in common use. This instrument pulverises the soil, 
and prepares it for corn crops, with one horse instead of four, 
ami will go over three acres a day at an expense of 10.s. Irf. to 
1 ls» 4fif. per acre only. He recommends the disuse of naked 
summer fallows in almost all cases. The whole expense of hh 
cultivation for wheat, in rent, taxes, seed, cattle, labour, and 
manure, for the present year, is only 5L an acre; and his crop 
of wheat, allowing only 20 bushels an acre, instead of 30 to 40, 
as last harvest, will cost no more than 40i. a quarter. The cost 
of growing an acre of wheat in Sussex has been stated to be 
16/. In Yorkshire 120 bushels of hones, at 2s, {id, a bushel, 
have been applied to one acre of land, to force crops of 32 to 
35 bushels. In IS 15, Mr. James Buxton, in evidence before the 
House of Commons, showed, in three statements, that the orer- 
flge expense for an acre of wheat in Essex was 14/. \5s. 11</. 
Lord Nugent, in his letter to Mr. Baker, in December last, writes, 
** Farmers are suffering, not because the produce is too cheap, 
but because the means of raising it are too dear;” and adds—~ 
the more cheaply the food of man can be supplied, surely the 
better^ if it be sold at a rate which will afford a fair return to him 
who grows it/* General Beatson, from all his experience of 
practice, is thoroughly convinced of the advantages of his method 
over the old Sussex plan, with which he particularly contrasts 
it j and he appeals to the facts and result of the expense of his 
cultivation, and the produce of his land, and its^ondition, at the 
next harvest, of which the observation and the proofs will i-e pal^ 
pabic. A crop of wheat of average produce, compared w.th si¬ 
milar soils, and grown at a cost of 40y. a quai ter, differs widely 
from the common claim of SOs. for a muneratiiig price, and 
the limit of protection from forcitru i * ort; particularly when 
the very moderate produce of only 20. bus els an acre is caleulatedt ' 

3 M2 The 



4G0 Canal between the Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Indian and Chinese methods of well pulverising, without 
turning the soil, may, it is thought, be practised with success to 
a great extent in Britain. One ploughing for wheat, though he 
has not considered it necessary^ has been adopted ihh year; and 
ridge-ploughing in the winter, for the spring crops, which keeps 
the land.di^^and exposes it to the action of the air and frost* 
The wheat stabbles, with a few faggots, have been used in burning 
a ransiderabte breadth of soil. By using the wheat stubble as 
fuel, 30 to 35 loAda of soil and stubble allies have been made 
acre on the landiKlThe same stubble, had it been collected and 
carried at a gre^ j|:^ense from the land, would not have yielded 
more than lOl^df of dung from the dung-heap. Besides the 
oeconomy of making manure in the field on which it is to be laid, 
the operation oC: raking out the roots tends to clear the land 
much; and it may in this manner, with the new implement, he 
made, in a very short time, as clean as a garden. None can con¬ 
tend that oeconomy in the processes of cultivation is not the best 
means for completely relieving the agriculturist from the weight 
of that load that now oppresses him. 


CANAl. BKTWKliN THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, 

[From the Xationul Intelligencer.] 

Among many advantages of a cnmiiitTciai nature which woulil 
infallihly spring from the emancipation and attendant independ¬ 
ence of South Ainerica, the greatest perhaps of all has hitherto 
iieen little noticed. The mast inoineutnus event in favour of the 
)icaceful intercourse of nations, which the pht’sical circumstances 
of the glohc present to the enterprise of man, is the formation 
of a navigable passage aeros^ the isthniiis of Panama. It is 
remarkable, that this magnificent undertaking, pregnant with 
consequences so important to mankind, and about which so little 
IS knotvn in this cciintry, is so far from being a romantic and 
chimerical project, that it is not only practicable but easy. The 
river Chngre, which falls into the Atlantic at the town of the 
same name, about 18 leagues to the westward of Porto Bello, 
is navigable as far as Cruxes, within five leagues of Panama. 

But though the formation of a canal from this place to Panama, 
facilitated by the valley through which the present road passes, 
appears to present no very formidable obstacles, there is still a 
better expedient At the distance of five leagues from the mouth 
of the Chagre,Wreceive8 the river Trinidad, which is navigable 
to Embarcadoro, and from thence to Panama is a distance of 
3U milesj through a level country, with a fine river to supply 
trater for the canal, and no difficulty whatever to counteract the 
nndcrtakiiig.~Thc ground has been surveyed; and not the prac¬ 
ticability oiily^ but the facility of the work completely ascertained. 

The 
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The important requisite of safe harbours, at either extremity of 
the canal, is also supplied to the utmost extent of our wishes* 
At the mouth of the Chagre is a fine bay, which received tlie 
British 74>gun ships in the year 1740, when Captain Kno^tries 
hombar^d the Castle of St. Lorenzo; and at the other extremity 
is the famous bay of Panama. Nor is this the onfyejxi^ient for 
opening the important navigation between the PariSe and At> 
lantic Oceans. Further north, is the lake of Nicaragua, which 
by itself almost extends the navigation from, sea to sea. Into the 
Atlantic Ocean it falls bv a navigable river, and reaches to within 
three leagues of the Gulf of Paparayo in the Pacific. 

Can we refuse to dwell for a moment upon the prospects which 
the accomplishment of this splendid but not difficult enterprise 
opens to the United States, as well as to Europe ? It is not merely 
thd immense commerce of the western shores of South America, 
extending almost from pole to pole, that is brought, as it were, 
to our very doors; but immense would be the traffic which would 
immediately begin to cover tlut ocean denominated Pacific. All 
the riches nf India and China would move towards America. The 
riches of Europe and Aineiica would move towards Asia. Vast 
ileydts would be formed at the great commercial towns, which 
would immediately arise at the two extremities of tlie central 
canal. 

And is it too much to hope that Chin.i and Japan themselves,' 
thus brought so much nearer the influence of American and Eu¬ 
ropean civilization, much more constantly and powerfully subject 
to its operation, would not be able to resist the salutary impres¬ 
sions, but would soon receive important changes in manners, arts, 
ideas, and institutions ? The hope rests on such strong founda¬ 
tions, that it seems to rise, upon contemplation, even to a cer¬ 
tainty! And what results might not be expected for the whole 
of Asia, that vast proportion of the earth, which in its most fa¬ 
voured parts has been, during all the latter ages, condemned to 
(lemi'barbarism and the miseries of despotic power! It may, 
however, be considered as certain, that South America, which 
stands so much in need of industrious inhabitants, would receive 
hosts of laborious Chinese, who already are to he found in all 
parts of the Eastern Archipelago in quest of employment and of 
food. These are a few of the results which there is reason to 
expect from a regulation of the affairs of South America. ‘ Tem¬ 
pura mutantUTy tt nos mutamur in illis* F. M. 


FOSSIL CROCODILE. 

The following is an extract of a letter from M. Cuvier to the 
Koval Academy of Sciences at Caen, returning thanks for a well 
ex^uted i»odel which it had sent that learned anatomist of a 

fossil 
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fossil crocodile lately discovered in the neighbourhood of that 
city. 

** It is now certain that this crocodile is of a species quite pe¬ 
culiar, and different not only from all living crocodiles, but from 
all fossil crocodiles hitherto discovered. The only one which 
comes near it, is that dug up tiear Pappenheim, and which is 

preserved in the. Cabinet of the Royal Academy of Bavaria.” 

. __ __ ' 

A LIZARD FOUND IN A MILL-STONB. 

A short time since, as David Virtue, mason, at Auchtertupl, a 
village four miles from Kirkaldy, in Scotland, was dressing a 
barley mill-stone from a large block, after cutting away a part,he 
found a lizard imbedded in the stone. It was about an inch and 
a quarter long, of a brownish yellow colour, and had a round 
head, with bright sparkling projecting eyes. It was apparently 
dead, but after being about five minutes exposed to the air it 
showed signs of life. One of the workmen, very cruelly, put snuff 
in its eyes, which seemed to cause it much pnin. It soon after 
ran about with much celerity; and after half an hour was brushed 
off the stone and killed. When found, it was coiled up in a round 
cavity of its own form, being an exact impression of the animal. 
This stone is naturally a little damp; and about half an inch all 
round the lizard was a soft sand, the same colour as the animal. 
There were about 14 feet of earth above the rock, and the block 
in which the lizard was found was 7 or 8 feet deep in the rock ; 
so that the whole depth of the animal from the surface was 21 or 
22 feet. The stone had no fissure, was quite hard, and one of 
the best to be got from the quarry of Cullaloe—reckoned perhaps 

the best in Scotland. - 

LUSUS NATURE. 

A person of the name of Robinson, has obtained and brought 
to New York, from the Indian country near Mackinac, an Indian, 
having in each arm and leg more than double the number of 
joints ordinarily allowed to man by Nature. This extraordinary 
being is in a measure helpless, and unable to stand, yet he has 
discovered a contrivance by which he obtains locomotion—this 
is a large wooden bowl, in which he rolls himself along with con¬ 
siderable facility when on a smooth and level surface. This In¬ 
dian is said to bj^uite intelligent, speaking the tongues of three 
or four diffcretflUlpbes, and conversing fluently in the common 
French of the cmRtry. 

Mr. Robinson mentions that he saw, while in the Indian coun¬ 
try, what he deems a far greater curiosity. This is an Indian, 
whose body is thickly covered with long hair. I'he hair on the 
outside of his hands and fingers, which is permitted to grow, is 

stated 
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stated to be so dong that he U erfabled to tie it round his wrists. 
His forehead, nose, and every part of his face is saia to be covered 
with hair. The Indians of his tribe pay him much respect in 
consequence of his superior sagacity aud hardiness. 


THB BOA CONSTtllCTOB. 

On the 6th of March last, there was killed at Sandy Bay, Ja¬ 
maica, a large serpent of the species of the Boa of Cuvier. It is 
thus describe by a writer in the Kingston Gazette:—^The jaw¬ 
bone, the palate bones, and the other bones of the mouth, are 
attached to each other and to the cranium by elastic ligaments, 
which, by stretching, allow the dilatable throat to receive bodies 
of dimensions larger than the mouth in its ordinary or quiescent 
state, -j Each upper and lower jaw>bone, and each palate-bone, 
is furnishes with a row of sharp, fixed, unpierced teeth, curved 
backwards, so that the mouth contains six nearly parallel rows 
of teeth, four above ^pd two below. The windpipe is very long, 
and there is but onp tuhg. The tail is prehensile, and has at its 
root two homy hooks or claws, something like the spurs of a cock. 
Along the back there runs a broad chain, formed of large, irre¬ 
gular, hexagonal, blackish spots, alternately with others which 
are pale, and of an oval shape. Scales under the body and tail, 
single and transversal. Such is the Boa, as described by Cuvier, 
and such exactly is the description of the animal found at Sandy 
Bay. It was fourteen feet long, and its greatest diameter when 
jejune was seven inches: when killed, it was gorged apparently 
with a kid or a lamb. 

This species of snake is very common in the southern continent 
of America, where it sometimes grows to the length of 30 or 40 
feet, and is a formidable foe to sheep, deer, goats, and (accord¬ 
ing to some accounts) even to cattle. 


LIS1’ or PATENTS FOB NEW INVENTIONS. 

To William Thomas, of Sithney, Cornwall, merchant; and 
Joseph Lobb, of Sithney, farmer, for a machine or instrument 
for cutting and preparing lay or sea ground for tillage at much 
less expense and in a shorter space of time than are requited by 
the present mode of ploughing; and also fur renewing grass land, 
lay or sea ground, with seeds, without destroying or tearing up the 
whole of the surface thereof.—Dated 1st May LS21.—2 months 
allowed to enrol specification. 

T o Alexander Law, of the Commercial Road, Mile End, founder, 
for improvements in the formation of bolts and nails for ship and 
other fastenings.—1st May.—2 months. 

To Robert Deiap, of Belfast, merchant, for certain improve¬ 
ments in producing rotatory motion.— 1st May.—6 months. 

To 
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To Richard Jones Tomlinson, of Bristol, merchant, for his iin« 
proved rafter for roofs or beams or for other pufposes.-^d Mav. 
—6 months. 

To John Reedliead, of Heworth, county of Durham, engineer 
and mariner; and William Parrcy, of East-lane, Walworth, master 
mariner, for certain improvements in propelling vessels.—5th 
Mav.—6 months. 

To Aaron, Manby, of Horsley, near Tipton, ironmaster, for 
certain ini^pvements in the making and manufacturing of steam- 
engines.—-9th May.—2 months. 

To George Frederick Eckstein, of High Holborn, ironmonger, 
for certain iitoprovements in cooking apparatus.—9th May.—6 
months. 

To John Mayor, of Shawbury, county of Salop, and Robert 
Cook, of Shrewsbury, accountant, for certain improvements in the 
machinery for raising water, which they intend to denominate 
Hydragogue. —9th May.—6 months. 

To Samuel Hall, of Basford, county of Nottingham, cotton 
spinner; for improvements in the manufacture of starch. -9th May. 
—6 months. 

To Robert Paul, ofStarton, county of Norfolk, gentleman, and 
Samuel Hart, of Reden Hall with Harleston, same county, painter 
and gig-maker, for certain improvements in springs applicable to 
various descriptions of carriages.—17lh May.—6 months. 

To Sir William Congreve, of Cccil-street, Strand, baronet; and 
James Nisbet Colquhoun, of Woolwich, lieutenant in the Royal 
Artillery, for certain improvements in the art of killing and 
capturing whales, and other animals to which such means arc 
applicable.—7th June.—6 months. 

To John Vallance, of Brighton, brewer, for a method and ap¬ 
paratus for freeing rooms and buildings (whether public or pri¬ 
vate) from the distressing heat sometimes experienced in them, 
and of keeping them constantly cool, or of a pleasant tempera¬ 
ture, whether they are crowded to excess, or empty; and also 
whether the weather be hot or cold; and that in some cases with 
and in some cases without a gas or gases, extended or additional 
applications of the principles, or of some or one of tiie principles 
(either of construction or operation) thereof, as applicable to pur¬ 
poses other than what he first contemplated.—19th June.—6 
months. 


uAROMETRIC OBSERVATIONS. 

Crumpsall, Lancashii'e, June 12, 1821. 

Sir,—I send you the observations made at this place on Mon¬ 
day the 1 Ith instant; and those also, made on the same day, at 
Manchester, bv Mr. Hanson. 

» ^ m 

J 
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CRUMPSALL. 


Bar* 


182L A.M* 


Ther. 

att. 

Tiler. 

det. 

52» 

61“ 

61-5 

51 

52-7 

53 

53 

54 

54 

56 

54 

55 


Wind. 


N.E 
N.E. 
N.E. 

|N.E. 
!N.E. 


brisk. 

fresh. 

brisk. 


high. 

brisk* 



MANCHESTER. 


Ther. Ther. 
att. det. 


Wind. 


64 

55 

57*5 

57-5 

67-5 

58 


N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 

N.E. 


brisk. 

do. 
brisk, 
do. 
do. 


Weather. 


Sunshine with clou. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 
Do 


feather. 


Fine. 

Cloudy. 

Fine, but cloudy. 
Cloudy, with suns^* 
Fine, with few clou. 
Fine. 


From the observations made on the I4th of May, that have 
already appeared, it seems that the barometer was not so sta¬ 
tionary on that day in some parts of the country, as it was here, 
atid at Manchester. According to the observations of Mr. Cary 
in page 400, it appears to have been steady from nine o’clock 
to one, at the place where they were taken; but at Bushy-Heath, 
and Northampton, its fluctuations were frequent, and cuusid^^r- 
able. 


It has not yet been ascertained, I believe, over what extent 
of country it is usual for the variations of the barometer to be si¬ 
milar on the same day; nor in what manner these variations are 
influenced by the force and direction of the wind. 

To determine these two important points with a tolerable de¬ 
gree of precision, would require a well arranged plan of observa¬ 
tion, and the mutual co-operation of a number of individuals 
stationed in different parts of the kingdom: and when it is coii- 
fiid^ed what curious and interesting subjects of inquiry these are, 
they will not be thought undeserving of the particular attention 
of meteorologists* I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

To the Editor. John Blackwali.. 


Arund^June 15, 1821. 

Sir, —1 send you the Barometric Observations made at this 
place, on the 14th of May, and 11th of June. The height of the 
basin of the Barometer above the icvel of the sea, at low water, 
I estimate to be about 68 feet. Yours obediently, 

To the Editor. G. Constaxii.e. 

Vd. 57. No. 278. June 1821. 3 N Hour. 












Baromeiric Observations, 


Hour, 


Borom. 


Mayl4tli, ' « 

8*> 29-385 
9 29-390 

10 29-390 

11 29-392 

12 29-400 
June 11th, 8 29915 

9 29-918 

10 29-9;33 

11 29-938 

12 29-940 


i Thermo. I 

• att. 

dot. 

0 

0 

50 

48 

60 

49 

52 

50 

53 

52 

53 

52 

52 

51 

53 

52 

63 

53 

54 

53 

55 

54 




Weather. 


N.W. ^ 
N.W. } 
N.W. > 
W.N.W 
N.W. ■ 
N. by E.-^ 
N. by E. / 
N. by E. ( 
N.N.E. ) 
N.N.E. 


Cloudy. I 

Showery. 

Cloudy. 


Fresh breezes^ 


Clouds and ^ Moderate 
sunshine. ( breeezes. 

jShowery,—Fresh breeze. 


Pocklington, Yorkshire, June 20, 1821. 

Sir,—A t the desire of my friend, Mr. T. Squire, of Epping, 
(who communicated to you my observations before) 1 send you 
some Barometrical remarks, &c. taken here on the 14th of Mav 
and the 11th of June. Those of the former day were done by a 
j)erson in my absence: those of the latter I made myself with the 
greatest care I possibly could. 


Hour. 


Barom. 


Therinom. 
att. 1 dct. 

51 

48 

52 

50 

53 

60 

54 

52 

55 

46 


Wind. 


Weather. 


June 11th, 

A.M. 7*^ 29-893 65-7 50 0 North. 

8 29-897 67-4 63-7 N.byE. 
5> 2 3 57'3 54-2 N. 

10 29-927 577 57-8 N.byE. 
IJ 29-948 58-0 560 N.byE. 

29-!)51 5S-6 |57-8l N. by \V. 


Cool—rather windy:—clear 
and cloudy. 

Cool and windy—clear, ex¬ 
cept some gray broken do. 

Cool and windy—clear ami 
cloudy: passing showers. 

Cool & windy—clear, except 
some broken white clouds. 

Cool & windy—dense clouds 
to the North—^intervals of 
sunshine. 

Rather windy—clear & cloud. 
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My Barometer is n very good one of the kind—-it was the fa¬ 
vourite one of the late Mr. H. Andrews^ of Roystou, which he 
used for his Weather Journal. 

The ohservat’ons of your correspondents, made on the second 
Monday in the month, will be of great use in finding out the 
height of different places from the level of the sea; and will pro¬ 
bably lead to a more accurate knowledge of the causes of the 
amazing changes that take place in the atmosphere, with regard 
to its weight, temperature, &c. 

7’hose who keep meteorological journals cannot but have re¬ 
marked the mildness of January; the dryness and amazing baro¬ 
metrical pressure during the month of February*; the heat that 
prevailed towards the end' of April, with much lightning and 
thunder; and then the cold weather whichiinmediately followed, 
aJid continues to this day. „ 

1 am, sir, your obedient servant, 

WiM.iAM Rogerson jun. 

Leighton, June 22, 1821. 

Sir, —The usual Barometrical observations made at Leighton, 
on the 11th instant, are as under: 


1821, 

Baroiu. 

Ther. 

att. 


Wind. 

1 Denom. 

1 

AVcalher. 

8’' 

29*(1S5 

49 

47 

N. 

1 

moder. 

Little rain. 

!) 

29*6.98 

49 

48 

N. 

calm. 

Cloudy. 

10 

29*703 

501 

51 

N.N.E. 

moder. 

V 

Rain. 

11 

29*723 

491- 


E.N.E. 

do. 

Rain. 

12 

29-742 

50 

46 

N.N.E. 

! do. 

Rain. 

1 

29-750 

505 

47 

N.E. 

! do. 

Rain. 


At Bushey, by Col. Beaufoy. 


1821. 

1 Barom. 

Ther. 

att. 

Ther, ! 
dct. 

Wind. 

Denom. 

Weather. 

& 

29-405 

49 

46 

N.N.E. 

freth. 

Cloudy. 

9 

29-413 

491 

49 

N.N.E. 

do. 

Do. 

10: 

129-419 

50 

51 

N.N.E. 


Do.- 

11 

29-443 

51 

53 

N.N.E. 

do. 

Do. 

12 

29-465 

515 

52 

N.N.E. 

do. 

Showery. 


1 had some expectation of being able to send you the result of 
Mr. Cornfield’s observations this month, but have not received 
them at present. In this place, I beg to correct your spelling of 


• The mean height of the Barometer at I’ocklington, in February, was 
30’125! but ill January it was only 22*45. 

3 N 2 


Mr. 
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Mr. Cornfield’s nAme, which by mistake you have made Cornfield 
in last Number, p. 398. 

Upon examining the construction of the best portable baro¬ 
meters, I have noticed one probable source of error in the posi¬ 
tion of the attached Thermometer which is fixed near the basin 
of mercury, and possibly may give nearly the heat of that portion 
of the mercury. But when it is considered that all fluids com- 
rountcate heat very slowly downwards^ and that much of the 
upper part of the tube is exposed to the atmosphere, and may 
become several degrees warmer than the quantity in the basin, 
or the wood in which the attached thermometer is fixed, it 
may cause the average heat of the meredry in the tube to be se¬ 
veral degrees above that inthe basin: but in the necessaiy cal¬ 
culations respecting the relative height of two places, it is the 
heat of the mercury in the tube that forms one part of the data. 
Mid not the temperature of that in the basin. 

On the 11th instant, I suspended two thermometers near the 
centie of my tube, one on each side, and found a difference of 
4 to 5° between the heat in that part, and the heat indicated by 
the attached thermometer : it is well known that a difference of 
4 or 5® will frequently affect the result of a calculation ten or 
twelve feet, and may pei haps have caused some of those ano¬ 
malies, which may in part be avoided by having the attached 
theimometer so fixed as to give the mean heat of the mercury in 
the lube, instead of that in the basin. 

1 am not so sanguine as to imagine the improvement above 
suggested will reconcile all the differences found; but it is a maxim 
with me to correct an erior when 1 find it, and view it as one 
stop permanently gained. 

The custoinaiy coircctioii for the heat of the atmosphere, as 
pointed out by the detached thermometer, I have long viewed 
with doubts. 

I have calculated the relative heights of Crumpsall and Leigh¬ 
ton, exclusive of fractions, to be neatly as follows: 

('luinpsHll above I.eiirhton. 

Feb. .. 174 fett. 

Maich .. 101 

Apiil .. 159 

May .. 123 through the medium of Bushy. 

rol. Bcaufoy has calculated the height of his instrument above 
that of Mr. Cary’s in Febrimry 4S7'1 feet. 

.March’ 481*0 

Apiil I87'(5 

May ISO’.) 

Ml. 


ISf’! nit no 1. 



JBaromehic Olservaiions, 


m 

Mr. Cary's instrument being 73 feet above iow water in the 
ThameSf shows the height of Bushey to be 557 ebove the said 
low water. Yours truly, 

B. Bjbvan. 

Meteorological Observations at Mehilk Island, 

Abstract of the Register of theThermometer and Barometer du* 
ring ten months, at Winter Hatbour, Melville Island, North 
Georgia, 1819 and 1820. 

Latitude 74“ AV 18^', Longitude Holds'30'" W. 



Remarks. —The thermometer was fixed, during the mnter, on the south 
side of a david projecting from the slup*s side, and wa.s usually from 3** to 6* 
higher than one suspended freely in the air at a distance from the ship. 
This diifcrcnec incresiscd us the summer advanced, and the sun rose suffi¬ 
ciently above the horizon to heat the ship, amounting latterly to fS'or even 
20'^ about noon. The thermometer was, of course, always shifted to th« 
shaded side of the ship or david. 


On the I5th of February, at 6 P.M., a thermometer suspended 
freely in the air at a distance from the ship stood at —55 , being 
the lowest degree registered during the winter. 


The very low temperatures were invariably in calm and clear 
weather; the rise of the thermometer being the immediate non- 
M:quciicc of a breeze springing up, and being proportioned to ife 


strength. 


The barometer rose with northerly and westerly, and fell with 
southerlv and easterly tvinds; but it was not so decided that the 
indications preceded the changes, as it is stated to be in more 
southern eliiuatcs.^t/bmta/ Science^ No. 21. 
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Mbltorology. 

MUTEOUOLOGICAL JOURNAL KEIT AT BOSTON, 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

BY MR. SAMUEL VEALL. 

[Tlic time of observation, unless otiicrwise stated, is at 1 P.M.j 


1821. 

Age of 
the 
Moods 


DATS. 

May 15 

14 

16 

15 

17 

full 

18 

17 

19 

18 

20 

19 

21 

20 

22 

21. 

23 

22 


95 

24 

26 

23 

27 

26 

98 

27 

29 

28 

30 

29 

31 

new 

June 1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

)I 

12 

13 

11 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


54- 

43- 

61* 

35*.- 

39- 

54* 

53* 

50‘ 

50* 

44* 

55* 

43- 

52- 5 
46" 
55 ' 
58- 
56 ' 
65 ' 
62-5 
63 ' 
61-3 
72* 
64* 
64* 
52*5 

53- 5 
51* 
55 ' 
50 ' 
53‘5 
60 - 


28'9q 

29-38 

29-70 

29,-75 

29 - 95 

30- 
29-05 
29-85 
29*70 
29-80 
29-60 
29-65 
29-70 
29-65 

29- 85 

30- 03 

29-95 
29-80 
29-70 
29 60 

29-37 

29-40 

29-50 

29-34 

29-50 

29-50 

29-50 

29 - 70 

30- 05 
30-03 
30-13 


■State of the Wcntlicr and Modification 
of the Clouds. 


Fine 

Rain 

Fine 

Clou 

Fine 

Ditt< 

Ditti 

Clou 

Ditt( 

Shovverv 

¥ 

Cloudy—rain P. M 
Ditto 

Fine—rain P.M. 

Ditto—rain A.M, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Cloudy 

Fine 

Ditto 

Ditto—rain, with thunder and 
Cloudy [lightning P.M, 

Fine 
Cloudy 

Fine—heavy' rain A.M, 

Cloudy 

Ditto 

Fine 


Mlil-.E0R0 
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241; Henry on, 304 

Coal gas compared with oilgas, 241, 
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Cochrane the traveller, 455 
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Briu, 267, 367 

Comet, new', 73, 151, 233, 305 

Cotnc/of 1819- Gibers on, 444 

Compressibility water, 52, 141 
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309 


Corrosive sublimate* Antidote against, 70 
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Uaussy's Tables of Vesta^a query, 234 ; 

answer, 39 > 
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nia, 20 

Dtigong. Account of the, ' 341 

Dityican on lettuce opium, 84 

Dynamics, A question on, 45.5 

Earthquakes, 141, 147 

Egy^it. Discoveries In, 207 


Electro-galvanic apparatus* Improved, 

281 


Elcctro-magnetic experiments, 40, 203, 

257, 446 

Elementary bodks, Ure on, 57 

Engravers, Exhibition of works of, 229 
Equivalents, chemical. Ure on, 9.'* 
Kahiirmonw organ. Fate of, 230 

Edling stars. On, 3'J6, 4 1S 
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Fever, jYutnd, Remedy for, 427 
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Fixed stars. Catalogues of, 370; new 
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Fluorine, Ure on, 57 

Fluxions, A method applicable to the 
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325 

Forster on falling stars, 41« 

French Royal Academy of Sciences, 
French Voyage of Disoovery, 20* 
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Geologi/f 218 
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307 
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130, 197, 269, 353, 407 
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pipe, 328 
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Henry (Dr.) and Urc (Dr.), 422 

Hibbert Oil Shetland cln ornate of iron, 

265 

HtMred* Nicholson's answer to, S3 
Horse's eyes* Remedy for, 230 

Howard on Meteorological Observa¬ 
tions, 81 

Hydrogen* Weight of, SO'l 

Hyost^amok A new alkali, 308 

Illumination by oil gas, 67 ; oil of tar, 
146; oil and coal gas, 241 

Indian com. Analysis of, 311 

Irvtws on solar eclipse, 151; reply to, 

152 
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qucition, 140 
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148 
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Ivory on depression of mercury in glass 
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refraction, 321, 404 

Jamieson's marine thermometer case, 294 
Jen7iings's log-glass, 300 

Juno* Geocentric places of, 77 

Jupiter. Lunar occultation of, 73 
Knight on alburnum of oak, 259 

Lactucariu7n, On, 84 

Latin* New method of teaching, 361 
Latitude* On determining, 364 

Learned Societies, 65, 138, 222, 303, 

393, 449 

I,ec<yimi on magnetism, 61 

Life annuities. On, 161 

curburctlcd hydrogen gas. Comp. 
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Magnetic pole. On the N.W. 88 
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61, 249 

Magnetic clectridty, 40, 203,2,'y7 
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Arari'*ie thermometer case, 294 

Ma^kelyne's 36 stars* K. ascension of, 

130, 197, 269, 353, 407 
Mathematical queshons, 313 

Mathematics and philosophy* A question, 

307 

Meat pi-cserved by pyroligneous acid, 

10, 140 

Metniion. Statue of, 71 

Mercurial log^glass, 300 

Mercurial atmosphere, 151 

Mercury in glass tubes* On depression 
of, 267 

Melcorolotiical Tables, 78, 79, 80, 153, 
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Meteorological observations. Means ft»r 
conducing, 81 

Meteors* On, 346, 418 
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Mortijicatiou cured by yeast, 428 

Moseley on viewing solar spots 149 
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OU if tarhghU, 146 

Oil gas for illumination, 67, 241,304 
OU, Changes eilected on, by l^eat, 3 
Olbers on Comet of 1819, 44 I 

Olefiant gui,, 241, S04 

Opium, Letucc* On, 8 1 

Oiygin* the on, 

Otygto liseiiil in spioiula. H 
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52, 144 

PerfWidictdar oltjectSt all magnetic, 22i^ 
PhUosojihjf and mathemadeSf a question, 

307 

Pkrendogjietd^dety, Edinb., 222, 442 
Pladnum, ^ Heavy piece of native, 223 
Ptdar Account of ibo, 379 

P^}rceUin* Impiocd glaze for, 272 
Patatiita^ Improved in size, 231 

Ptixe q%ieations^ 6'5, 110, 306 

Pifroli^ncou^ acid* Antiseptic qualities 
of, 10^ 140 

llqfflcs on the Dugong, ' 341 

Tia imge*$ telescope, 455 

iiedSifam Dangerous reefs in, 231 
Hefraction, Ivory on, 321, 404 

HegenCa Canal* Lucks, on, 401 

Tlfport 0 ^ Aatrvnomical Sockly^ 273 
P^ulvrrlf, Analysis of, 69 

JStcardo on evidence of chemists, S 
jRidUii ou detcimining latitude, 361 
Jtoae^A glaze for porcelain, 272 

Sodatjf, 138, 303, 393 

Academy qfS^iencca, Berlin, 306 
Xeari^fiverm IVesenative against, 231 
On tlie cure of, 351 

iSca Sfrpent* On the, 356 

Selntiufn far sale, 228 
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fierfy 3 

tOmpasaea* EiTects of iron bodies 
on, 61 

funding Stars* On, 316, 418 

Shrin^)s* A prize question, 66 

Snake wUh two hmds, 231 

Society ^ iSteirwer’s and Art\y L'treclit, 

307 

SAar eAlpaCm Efiect of, on tetnperature, 
74; on, 151 

Slat and lunar peeiad^ 15, IC8, 435, 

439 

Solar spots* On viewing, 67,149 

Silar edipsCi the tafe* Annulir at Am¬ 
sterdam, 394 

S^arel a cure for scrofula, 353 

S^usAa. On, inaudible to certain ear^ 
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South Shetland* Voyage to, V2 


Sponge contains Iodine, 141? 

141 

Steam engine* Real inventor of, 426 
Steam engines* Xhc largest e\cr made, 
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Sh ontia* Test for*, 223 

Sui^urAiousc insurance question, 3 
i^MM. Coaoet passing disc of, 414 
SunsT^ht ascenmon* Tables of, 28, 182, 

260, 435, 439 
Tatum's Electro-magnetic Exper., 416 
Telescope* llaznage"s 4 55 

Thornton (Dr.)on cureof scrofula, 351. 
, on teaclilng Latin, 361; on yeast, 427 
Tond>s of the EgyptutnkingSf 207 
TravLUers^ 455 

TredgAd on tlie method of fluxions, 

177,200,325 
Unicom diseweredf , i 15 

Uic's Chemical Dictionary, 56, 93; oU 
aminonin, 192; on light, 409; onaU 
kalimctiT, Ac. 429 

XfUing's solar tables^ 28, 183, 260; on 
solar and lunar periods, 168,435,439 
Vaccination, A prize question, 65 
Vttcuum void of sensible caloric, S29 
Venus. Visibility of, in the day, 154 
Veda* Geocentric places of, 129; query 
on tables of, 234answer, 395 

Volcano in the Moon, 139, 234, 305, 

394 

Voyage of the corvette Urania, 20 
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Water* Compressibility of, 52,141 
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mentary report on, 430 
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ears, 187 
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tude, 62; remarks on, ISCi 

Fear. On the length oft 15,168 

Vt ast a remedy for putrid fever, 427 
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Young (Dr.) and M* WrorCskip 62, 136 
Yanta destroyed by an eartliquake, 141 
Ytine* What? 311 


END OF THE FIFTY-SEVENTH VOLUME* 


To the Binder* 

The Binder Is desired to cancel the Titlc-psme published in the January Number; 
and to place the wood-cut illustrative of Dr. Tzioevton’s l^gil before p. 361. 


,PrMed by M, and A* 'Taylor,Shoe Lane* 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































